VOI..  XI.I.  OCTOUKR,  101.').  No..} 

Vciiustiaiio  Carrunzu  has  hcc'ii  formally  recojjiiizod  as  tlio 
(’hii'f  Executive  of  the  “(lo  facto”  (lovcrmucut  of  Mexico  by  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion.  It  is  the  hope  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  that  the  chair  of  Mexico  in  the  (joverning  hoard  of  tlie  Pan 
American  I  nion  will  soon  be  occupied  by  the  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  sister  r(‘|)ublic.  The  executive  ollicers  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  desire  to  express  tlieir  sincere  wishes  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  prosjHM'ity  of  Mexico  and  its  (’liief  Executive. 


XIXETEEXTII  IXTEHNATIONAE  COXOHESS  OF  A.M EKICAXISTS. 

The  lii’i.EETi.v  takes  pleasure  in  publishing  the  announcement  that 
the  postponed  session  of  the  Nineteenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  is  to  be  held  in  December  according  to  the  following 
ollicial  communication: 

In  ('(lU.^rciiKMicc  of  tho  war  in  Hiiroja)  I  ho  Wat'hini'ton  moot  ini;  of  the  congros.s. 
which  was  originally  schodnloii  for  ( tctohor  Hit.'),  was.  with  thoyonoral  a])]iroval  of 
tho  inotnhorshii),  itidotinitoly  jiostpotioil.  Sinco  then  it  has  Iji'coino  evident  that  tho 
war  tnay  last  for  a  long  jteriod  and  that  wli(*n  it  does  end  tho  conditions,  (‘cononiic 
atid  otherwi.se.  tnay  he  snidi  that  a  snccessftil  m(‘et  inu  can  not  ho  held  for  many  years. 
Circumstances,  however,  have  now  so  shaped  them.selves  as  to  make*  ])ossil)le  a  woll- 
attendod  se.ssion  of  the  congress  during  tlio  coming  winter,  notwithstanding  the 
enforced  ah.setico  of  most  of  tho  Kuro])eati  deh'gates.  During  Cotivocation  Week  of 
this  year  a  ntitnher  of  imjtortant  .scietitific  bodies,  whoso  interests  wholly  or  in  jtart 
are  (do.soly  related  to  those  of  tlio  Americanists,  and  whoso  tnemborshi])  is  in  a  largo 
tneasnro  tho  same,  will  tnoot  in  Washington.  As  this  seetned  to  jire.sont  an  excellent 
o])))ortttnity  for  a  meeting  of  tho  .Vmericanists.  the  oriratiizing  committee  took  ]>ro- 
liminary  stejis  which  assure  intimate  coojieration  between  the  congress  and  other 
leartied  bodies  atid  submitted  tlu)  jiroposal  to  hold  the  ])ost])oned  session  in  cooji¬ 
eration  or  jointly  with  the.se  organizations,  to  the  vot<“  of  the  members.  The  result 
of  this  vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  jirojiosal.  In  cons(‘(|tietice  the  organ- 
izitig  committee  feels  atithorized  to  atinounco  that  tho  session  will  be  held  iti  Wash¬ 
ington  December  27-31  of  this  year;  and  that  it  will  be  held  jointly  or  in  coojiera- 
tioti  with  the  .Vtithrojiological  Section  of  the  I’an-.\merican  Scientific  Congre.ss,  the 
.American  .Vnthrojiological  .As.sociation.  the  .American  Historical  .Association,  the 
.Atnericati  Folklore  Society,  and  tho  .Aridieological  Instittite  of  Ameri<-a.  The  jiro- 
grani  jiroviously  ])ublish(‘d  will  iti  the  main  be  adhereil  to.  excejiting  tbe  field  e.xcur- 
sions;  and  the  members  are  itrgt'd  to  cotntntinicate  with  the  secretary  in  relatioti  to 
the  jiajiers  whiidi  they  intend  to  jiresent. 


4.A3 


IMioto  by  HaiTis-KwIinr. 

SU.  DON  El.lSEO  AUHKI)()N'l)l).('()N  riI)KNTI  AI.  ACKNT  () F  THE  (  <  »XST1T E TIOXAEIST 
CiOVEKX.MEXT  OF  MEXICO  AT  W ASH IXCJTOX. 

Sr.  Arrodomln,  conri<l;‘nlial  a.OTil  of  the  Const  iliilioiialist  Ctovornmont  of  Afi'.xii-o,  i.s  a  nativo  of  Coa- 
Iiiiila.  Shortly  aftor  Ih'Iii);  umluatt'd  from  the  Xational  School  of  Jurispruileme  of  Afexico  I’itv  ami 
iM'inK  a<lniillO(l  to  the  bar.  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  first  insiance  of  one  of  the  districts  of  Coahuila, 
and  later  Federal  judge  for  the  same  Slate.  Sr.  .\rrc<1ondo  has  al.so  served  in  Congress  as  a  memher 
of  the  House  of  lle))res('ntativcs.  and  as  Secretary  of  State  of  Coahnila.  He  was  later  made  .Assistant 
.Secretary  (It  the  Inti'rior  of  the  Federal  (iovernnu'nt,and  has  lie'en  in  Wa.shington  since  IV'cember,  lull, 
on  Is'hal’f  of  the  interests  of  the  Constitutionalists. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  INTERXATIOXAI.  IlKiH  FOMMISSIOX. 

Roceiit  advicos  state*  that  tlu*  Jlopul)lics  of  Argontiiia,  Jirazil,  Uru¬ 
guay  and  Costa  Rica  have  ai)])ointed  their  representatives  on  the 
International  High  ('onnnission  to  consider  nniforinityof  laws  ndating 
to  trade,  coniineree,  and  an  international  eoininereial  court.  The 
Argentine  mend )ers  are:  Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  leanker  and  financier, 
wlio  was  the  chairman  of  the  Argentine  delegation  to  tin*  Pan  AnuTi- 
ean  Kinaneial  ('onferenee  held  at  Washington  in  May.  191o;  Manuel 
de  Iriondo.  ])resident  of  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion,  and  former  minister 
of  finance;  Luis  Znherbidder,  president  of  the  stock  excliange; 
Ricardo  C.  Aldao.  a  j^rominent  laAvyi'r,  who  was  also  a  mend)er  of  the 
delegation  to  the  Pan  American  Financial  ('onferenee;  Alfredo 
Ecliaghe,  ]n-esident  of  the  Bank  of  tin*  Province  of  Jluenos  Aires; 
Xorberto  B.  Pinero,  former  minister  of  finance;  Leojioldo  Melo, 
counselor  for  the  Credito  Popular  Bank;  Eduardo  L.  Bidau,  attornc}' 
at  law;  and  Eleodoro  Lo])os,  former  minister  of  finance.  The  Bra¬ 
zilian  members  are:  Jose  Pandia  Cal(»geras,  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce;  Amaro  C’avalcanti,  minister  of  tbe  supreme 
Federal  tribunal,  who  was  ebairman  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  to 
tlie  Pan  American  Financial  ('onferenee:  llomero  Baptista.  ])resident 
of  the  Banco  do  Brasil:  Jose  ('arlos  Rodrigues,  proprietor  of  tlie 
Jornal  do  ('ommercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Inglez  de  Souza,  president 
of  tlu'  ('aixa  (leneral  das  Familias  and  ]m)fessor  in  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Letters;  Alberto  Faria,  president  Sociedad  Anonyma 
Casa  Lenzinger;  Rodrigo  Octavio,  director  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Li'tters;  J.  F.  de  Paulo  e  Silva,  customliouse  inspector:  S.  P.  Wile- 
man.  editor  Wileman’s  Review;  and  Raoul  Dunlap.  The  members 
appointed  by  the  (lovernment  of  I’ruguay  are:  Oabriel  Terra,  mem- 
her  of  cliamber  of  de])uties,  former  minister  of  industries,  and  member 
of  the  Uruguayan  delegation  to  the  Pan  Americaii  Financial  ('on- 
ference;  (luillermo  Wilson  and  Julio  M.  Llamas,  both  eminent  law¬ 
yers  of  Montevideo;  (luillermo  Lyons,  captain  general  of  ports  of 
Uruguay;  Octavio  Morato,  submanager  Banco  de  ,la  Repnblica  and 
♦  lelegate  to  the  Hague  ('onferenee;  Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Archaga. 
])rominent  lawyer  of  Montevideo;  Prof.  Eduardo^Vargas,  of  the 
University  of  Montevideo;  Daniel  Blanco  Acevedo  and  Luis  Piera, 
distinguished  lawyers  of  Montevideo.  According  to  ‘‘La  Gaceta”  of 
San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  of  Octob  r  1st.  tlie  following  are  the  members 
to  represent  that  Government;  Mariano  Giiardia.  secretary  of  finance 
and  commerce;  Felipe  J.  Alvarado,  formerly  secretary  of  finance  and 
commerce,  merchant  and  agent  of  the  French  Transatlantic  Steam¬ 
ship  Line  and  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  John  M.  Keith,  banker  and  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference:  Mariano  Alvarez 
Melgar.  lawyer  and  consul  of  Spain:  Jaime  Rojas  Bennett,  banker; 


l*h<tto  by  Iliirris-Ewinjr. 

SK.  DON  CARLOS  ACCNA,  FIRST  SECRKTARY  OF  THE  ARGEN¬ 
TINE  EMRASSY  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Sr.  AiiiAii  coninier.ii'd  Ills  caroor  at  llio  age  of  22.  in  Fel>riiary,  when  he  was 
appointed  seeon<l  secretary  to  the  S|K'cii>l  Mission  to  Drngiiay  aproiios  of  tlie 
change  of  adininislration,'  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  s  -<  ond 
secretary  oi  the  legation  in  Rome,  at  tlie  same  time  retaining  his  post  in  tlie 
Deparlriient  of  Foreign  Relations.  Dr.  Eniest  Rosch  l>eing  the  s  wtitry.  In 
January,  l‘d2.  h(>  was  |iromoled  to  first  secretary  of  the  legation,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations.  In  June  of  tlie  same  year,  the 
President.  Dr.  Roqu.»  Sa  nz  Pena,  apiwinted  him  .Secret.ary  to  the  President 
of  the  Repuhlie.  Last  August,  wlien  Dr.  Plaza  tixik  charge  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  dealli  of  Dr.  Saenz  Pefla,  he  was  retained  as  Secretary 
to  the  President,  an  olllce  which  he  held  until  the  21th  of  last  Oetober,  when  he 
was  appointed  first  secretary  to  the  embassy  to  the  United  States  His  first 
ai>poiiitment  came  at  the  compktion  of  his  diplomatic  course  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  laws  and  siK'ial  science  at  the  University  of  Ituenos  .\ires. 
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Anastasio  IIoiToro,  haoiMidado ;  Alfrodo  Ksquivol.  niarchaut ;  Koborto 
Brouos  Giidino,  inorcliaut  and  consul  of  Norway:  Manind  Ara<;dn, 
formerly  secretary  of  finance  and  now  chief  of  the  national  office  of 
accounts;  and  Gerardo  Volio.  adininistratoi’  of  the  custom-house  of 
Limdn. 


ST.  i.oi'is  nrsixEss  men  want  i.atix  ameuicax  trade. 

A  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  Business  Men’s  League 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  informs  the  Brr.i.ETix  that  interest  in  foreign  trade, 
especially  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  is  increasing  daily 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Prior  to  the  disastrous  political 
disturbances  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Mexico,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  St.  Iauus  had  built  up  a  very  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  with  that  country.  Naturally  this  Imsiness  has  suffered  and 
bec'ii  ])ractically  susjiended.  Recent  developments,  however,  have 
led  the  foreign  trade  bureau  of  the  league  to  organize  a  tour  of 
Mexico  by  25  or  more  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  of  the  city,  with  the  view  of  renewing  the  former  cordial  aiuf 
mutuallj"  jirofitable  trade  relations.  All  of  the  important  cities  and 
towns  located  on  railway  lines  will  be  visited,  and  Mexican  business 
imux  will  be  assured  by  jiersonal  interviews  that  St.  Louis  is  ready 
to  resume  former  relations.  The  plan  is  for  the  party  to  leave  St. 
Louis  about  December  1. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  foreign 
trade  bureau  of  the  Business  M(>n’s  League  realizes  that  one  of  tlie 
essential  factors  in  building  up  trade  relations  with  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Repuldics  is  a  knowledge  of  tlic  Spanisli  language.  Witli  tlie 
view,  therefore,  of  filling  a  real  need,  the  bureau  lias  inaugurated  a 
Spanisli  chxss,  which  meets  twice  a  week  and  receives  instruction  from 
a  competent  teaclier.  The  first  meeting  of  the  class  was  attended 
by  00  students,  composcal  of  members  of  the  league  or  persons  in 
their  employ,  representing  the  leading  industries  of  the  city.  As  an 
indication  of  the  remarkable  jiopularitv  of  Spanish  in  St.  Louis,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  ('lark,  vice  chairman  of  tin*  foreign  trade  bureau, 
that  there  lias  beim  an  increase  of  000  per  cent  in  the  attendance  at 
th(‘  day  aud  night  Spanish  classes  of  the  public  schools  during  the 
past  year,  and  that  now  about  2,o00  students  in  St.  Louis  are  studying 
Sjitinish. 


THE  TENTH  IXTEUX.VTIOX AI.  DRY-FARMIXG  CONGRESS. 

'Phe  lutermitioual  Dry-Farming  (’ougress  has  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  close  its  tenth  annual  session,  held  at  Denver,  ('olo.,  October  4-7. 
'riic  imjiortance  of  this  great  agricultural  organization  can  not  be 
oven'stimated.  Through  its  efforts  and  as  a  result  of  the  valuable 
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JOHN  .SIM-IMAN  AND  lllri  t^KCUKT AKY,  JOHN  \V.  liKI/r. 
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iiiformiitioii  it  disstMiiiiiatos  by  its  (•(»rr('s|)(>ii(l(‘tu‘0  and  throus'h  its 
monthly  i)idl('liii.  thousands  of  acres  of  formerly  un])rodnctivc  lands 
liave  l)e(Mi  broujrht  under  ])rolital)le  cultivation  and  are  luov  addin<^ 
to  the  woild’s  wealth  and  hajijiiness,  to  say  nothin'];  of  the  valuable 
service  it  renders  in  its  sphere  of  a  ‘General  clearin'];  Imuse  for  all  infor¬ 
mation  of  imjiortanee  to  tiie  a^rieultural  interests  of  all  sections  of 
th(>  world.  In  connection  with  its  activities  Mr.  A.  F.  Mantle,  dejuity 
minister  of  a<];ricnltiire  for  Saskatcliewan,  ('anada,  writes  of  the 
or<!;anization :  “In  two-thirds  of  the  acrea'te  of  the  world  rainfall  and 
eva])oration  are  the  limitin';  factors  in  crop  ])rodnction.  Surely  it  is 
worth  while  to  gather  to<];ether,  to  <;ronj),  to  emjdiasize,  to  seek  to 
impress  all  the  truths  that  may  helj)  us  to  control  this  ‘rreatest  limit¬ 
in';  or  negative  factor  in  croj)  jiroduction.”  Tlie  continuous  <;rowth 
of  the  or';anization  in  its  memhership  and  its  constantly  widenin'; 
sphere  of  inlluence  attests  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  others 
who  indorse  Mr.  Mantl(‘’s  view. 


SOI  TII  AMEUU  AX  UEPl  lU.K’S  srB.IECT  OE  .STCDV. 

The  more  projtressive  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States 
are  r(‘alizin<;  the  necessity  of  addin';  to  their  academic  and  cultural 
'•ourses  of  study  sid)j(‘cts  ol  livin';  interest  and  of  immediate  and  |)rac- 
lical  use.  Many  of  the  lar‘;er  colle‘;es  and  universities,  aj)preciatin<; 
the  importance  of  a  better  undei’standint;  and  more  thorou';h  knowl- 
cdite  on  the  ))art  of  the  youii';  j)eoj)ie  of  this  country  in  re<;ard  to  the 
countries  and  ])eo])les  of  the  other  Americas,  arc  makinj;  provisions 
for  the  study  of  Sjianish  in  their  modern  lan(];ua‘;e  courses  and  for 
more  systematic  study  of  the  history,  institutions,  customs,  and  <;en- 
eral  pro<;ress  and  development  of  the  Latin-American  Ueiiublics.  In 
tills  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  University  of  Iowa,  rejire- 
>('ntative  of  the  wide-awake  sjiirit  of  the  Middle  West,  has  tliis  year 
lU'ovided  for  a  course  of  study  of  the  South  American  Rejmblics  under 
the  direction  of  Frof.  F.  E.  Ilorack.  It  is  upon  such  progressive 
institutions  that  the  coming  generation  can  rely  for  an  educational 
c(pupment  that  will  keej)  it  abreast  of  the  times. 


XORTII  AMERICAX  HAXKS  IX  I.ATIX-AM EHICAX  COUNTRIES. 

'riie  Uruguay  Wei'kly  Xews,  of  Montevich'o,  published  in  its  issue 
■  if  August  b")  an  account  of  the  inauguration  on  August  2,  1915,  of  a 
branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  following 
excerpts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  importance  of  the 
institution: 

The  Mi)rilevi(lei)  hraiich  wa.s  iiuiu!;iirate(l  on  .Moiid.ay,  AuKiii't  2,  in  the  buildinir 
-  iuiatcd  on  the  corner  of  calles  Zahala  and  25  de  Mavo,  when  the  otlices  of  the  rnanafrer, 


HKAZII.IAN  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  IIKill  COMMISSION. 

Roailiiinfromlcfl  loriclit.  1  hose  seated  are:  T)r.  RodriKO  Oetavio,  Or.  I’andlaCaloReras,  and  Dr.  .\maro  Cavali  anti;  those  slainliiii.'  are: 
Or  -  J.C.  Rodri(;ues,  Or.  .\llierlo  Faria,  Or.  Iiiglez  (le  Souza,  Or.  Ilomero  Itaptista,  Or.  J.  F.  dc  I’aulae  Silva,  ami  Sr.  S.  r.  Wileinuii. 
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Walter  F.  Vourhies,  were  ihronired  by  the  leaders  of  eoniineree  and  litiaiiee  in  this 
city  to  congratulate  him  and  his  batik  njion  their  opjiortnne  a]>pearance  here. 

The  bank  is  very  elegantly  fitted  np  in  a  neat  and  comniodions  style,  the  furnishings 
having  beett  carried  out,  we  nnderstand,  by  a  Hnetios  Aires  firm.  The  ])art  of  the 
bnilding  on  one  side  of  the  central  door  in  calle  25  de  Mayo  will  be  devoted  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  sectioti,  and  that  on  the  side  of  calle  Zabala  to  the  general  banking  busi¬ 
ness.  *  *  * 

From  a  jdeasant  chat  with  the  able  manager,  followed  by  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Vernor  H.  Petre,  we  gathered  the  following  important  facts: 

The  Motifevideo  branch  of  the  National  City  Batik  of  New  York  is  prepared  to  con¬ 
duct  a  general  banking  bnsiness  in  this  Rejmblic.  For  this  jmriiose  it  will  have  back 
of  it  all  the  strength  and  facilities  of  the  head  batik  in  New  York,  whose  capital  and 
suriilns  is  $60,000,000  United  States  gold,  and  total  resources  of  more  than  $500,000,000. 

The  branch  in  Montevideo  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  bnsiness  hotises 
who  are  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  trade  with  the  United  States  or  in  develoji- 
ing  commercial  relations  with  the  North  American  Bejniblic.  One  of  its  functions 
will  be  to  aid  in  developing  commercial  relations  between  the  two  Republics.  This 
service  will  be  carried  on  tinder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vernor  II.  Petre,  in  charge  of  the 
seccidn  commercial.  Through  the  seccion  commercial  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  is  ready  to  do  whatever  lies  in  its  power  to  jirovide  information  regarding 
North  .Vmerican  prodticts  cajiable  of  finding  a  market  in  Uruguay,  or  regarding  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  United  States  for  the  products  of  the  Reiuiblica  Oriental. 

The  .seccion  commercial  invites  in(|uiries  in  this  regard,  and  will  be  ^ileased  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  about  the  methods  and  ctistoms  of  doing  busine.ss  with  North  Ameri¬ 
can  hou.ses,  and  to  a.ssist,  so  far  ivs  practicable,  in  facilitating  trade  relations  and  in 
smoothing  over  any  difticulties  which  may  have  been  experienced  heretofore  with 
re.sjiect  to  tin*  terms  and  conditions  of  sales,  the  extetision  of  credit,  etc. 

Tlie  National  City  Bank  of  Now  York  is  now  o|HTating  foreign 
branches  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  Kio  tie  .Janeiro,  Santos,  and 
Sao  Panlo,  Brazil;  Ilabana,  Cuba:  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Last 
spring  a  contract  was  concluded  between  the  (loverninent  of  Panama 
and  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  in  Panama  C’ity,  to  be  known  as  the  Banco  de  Panama,  while 
about  the  same  time  the  (’ommercitd  National  Bank,  of  Washington, 
1),  C.,  established  a  branch  in  temporary  quarters  in  the  same  city, 
pending  the  comjiletion  of  a  modern  liank  building  in  which  to  do 
business.  This  institution  is  also  operating  a  branch  in  Cristobal, 
Incidentally  it  may  he  recalled  that  the  Continental  Banking  and 
Trust  Co,,  of  Panama,  a  West  Virginia  corporation  composed  of 
business  men,  hankers,  and  capitalists  of  New  York,  New  Jerstw, 
and  Pennsylvania,  has  been  operating  branches  at  David,  Bocas  del 
Toro,  and  Chorillo,  Panama,  and  perfected  its  plans  during  the  past 
summer  to  open  another  branch  at  Santa  Marta,  Colombia, 

According  to  advices  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  a  new  hanking  institution  under  the  name  of  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  the  Americas  has  been  organized  with  ollices  in  New  York. 
From  the  account  published  in  Commerce  Reports  of  October  Ullo, 
this  institution  ‘‘has  an  authorized  capital  of  S.o.OOO.lKK).  of  which,  at 


WINXKK  IX  OKATOHU’AI.  COXTKST  OX  l‘AX  AMKRICAX 
KKLATIOXS. 


Ono  of  Iho  most  intorosi  ing  fpotun's  of  llio  Intprnalional  Studpiits  Kounion  lu'M 
iit  Sun  Krancisco.  California,  last  August  was  tlio  oratorieal  contost  for  a  prize 
of  otTored  try  Dirt'i-tor  (Jcncral  .lolln  liarrett.  of  tlic  I’an  American  Union, 
for  the  Ix'st  oration  on  tlie  snl>,ieet  of  l‘an  Amerieati  Itelations.  Tlie  winner  of 
tile  prize,  Mr.  Ken  llirao.  is  a  senior  in  tl)e  eeononiii' department  of  Stanford 
University,  lie  was  borti  in  Hyogo  prefecture.  Japan,  Kei)ri.ary  J.  1''91. 
After  lini-sliing  his  si'condary  ediieat  ion  in  .Ta))an,  he  came  to  tlie  Unite o  .states 
in  I'tPT  and  entered  tlie  San  .lose  lligli  School  at  San  Jose,  Califonii a.  In  1912 
ho  entered  the  College  of  the  I’.acilic.  and  the  following  ye.ir  transferred  to 
Stanford  University.  In  May,  191.>,  Mr.  llirao  won  the  first  prize  of  !?.j0  in  an 
oralorii  al  contest  on  Japanese- .\merican  Itelations.  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Japanese  .\ssociat  ion  of  .Vmerican  College  (iradnales.  The  winning  of  two 
prizes  within  a  fH'riod  of  thme  months  stamps  the  lirilliant  young  Japanese  as 
an  orator  and  thinker  of  marked  ability. 


I’AX  a:meiucax  xotes. 
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th('  Ix'jiiliiiing  (if  o])('rations,  SfOO.Ono  has  Ixm'u  paid  up.  in  addition 
to  which  tlicrc  is  a  casli  snrplns  of  SKtO.Odt).  'Phc  shairs  issnc'd  liav(‘ 
liccn  taken  in  ('(pial  ]n-opoitions  liy  two  iinpoitant  private  hanking 
lionses."  It  is.  fnrtlu'rniore,  stated  that  — 

Tliis  liaiik  is  ()ru::uiizi‘(l  to  cany  on  a  coiiitiiorcial  liaiikiiii;  l)iisiiK‘s.s  in  aiul  willi  ihe 
l.atiii  Anioricau  Itc'imlilics.  especially  Ceiilral  America,  Veiiezaela,  C'olomliia,  licua- 
ilor,  and  I’eni.  where  it  is  niulersiood  that  active  arrangements  are  now  lieini;  made 
lor  the  a])'iinintment  of  acenls.  It  is  projioscul  to  eondttet  ojierations  on  the  same 
lines  as  has  been  dotie  for  many  years  hy  lhiro]>ean  instiUilions  of  a  similar  character 
in  the  same  nyjtions.  'I'lio  )irime  ohject  is  to  provide  financial  and  other  facilities  in 
connection  with  American  trade  to  and  from  Central  and  South  America. 

From  ])r(*.ss  reports  of  a  less  delinitt'  ehartieter  it  is  leitrned  that 
(•(‘fttiin  Ifoston.  C'hieiigo.  Phihidel])liiii,  and  St.  Louis  capitalists  pro¬ 
pose  to  open  it  hank  in  Bntmos  Aires  (with  a  capital  of  Sot). (100. ()()()). 
When  it  is  reinendiert'd  that,  in  iiddition  to  these  new  ventures,  the 
well-known  house  of  W.  K.  Clraee  A  ('o.,  of  Xew  York,  Inis  ('sttih- 
lished  agencies  at  Lima,  ('tdlao,  and  Areipiipa.  in  Fern;  at  I.,a  Paz, 
Bolivia;  and  at  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  (’oneepeion,  and  X’aldivi.-i.  in 
(’Idle,  it  would  seem  that  North  Anu'iican  exporti'rs  intiTt'sted  in  the 
Liitiir  American  Held  will  soon  hav(‘  hut  little  to  complain  of  in  eon- 
ni'ction  with  hanking  facilities,  and  that  the  day  of  “  Dollar  (‘xehange” 
throughout  tin*  Americas  has  arrived. 


(OXVEXTIOX  OE  A.MEItK  AX  .M  AXVEAl  TlItEUs'  EXPOItT  ASS()(  I ATK  )X. 

'rii(‘  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Americtin  Manufacturers'  K.\- 
port  Association  will  he  ludd  at  Hotel  Biltmore,  Xtwv  York  ('ity,  on 
Wi'dnesday,  (Jetoher  27,  1015.  The  monung  session,  for  memhers 
only,  will  convene  at  10  a.  m.,  the  aftt'i  noon  session  at  2  ]).  m.,  and  the 
convention  han((iu‘t  will  he  at  7.40  ]).  m.  Addresses  hy  prominent 
iititliorities,  covtuing  vtirious  phases  of  e.xport  trade,  will  he  made 
iluring  the  afternoon  session  and  at  thi'  hamnu't.  d’his  association 
includes  in  its  memhership  many  of  the  most  prominent  luiinufac- 
turers  and  ('xportcu’s  of  the  Fnited  State's,  and  its  annual  conventions 
are  occasions  of  grt'ttt  interest  to  thousands  of  husiness  men  in  all 
st'ctions  of  the  country  who  recognize  in  this  organization  one  of  the 
greati'st  factors  In  tlu'  jtromotion  of  tlu'  foreign  trade  of  the  Nation. 
.\n  unusually  hirgt'  atti'iidance  and  an  inteirsting  and  ])rofitahle 
si'ssion  are  anticipated. 


THE  I'AX  A.MEHK'AX  I.AWX  TEXXIS  Cm. 

'Plu'  twenty-fifth  annual  Pacific  Nhirthwi'st  championshi|)  tourna- 
nu'ut  was  lu'ld  on  the  courts  of  the  Tacoma  Lawn  Tennis  ('luh  at 
racoma,  Wash.,  during  the  first  week  in  August.  1015.  In  an  ac- 
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THE  EAX  AMEIUCAX  I’XIOX. 


<-oHnt  of  tho  touriiaiiUMit  written  by  tlu'  socn'tarv  of  tlu*  Tacoma 
(lul)  appears  the  followin<>:; 

The  louruameut  was  {‘S])e(ially  interest  ins;,  due  to  the  Uiet  that  it  inarkecl  the  liiial 
award  of  the  I’an  American  cnj).  This  iiniisnally  larjre  and  l)eaiitifnl  trt)i)hy  was 
•liven  l)y  Mr.  .lohn  Marrett.  director  <reneral  of  tiie  Pan  American  Union,  to  he  awarded, 
durin^tlieyearof  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  tothe])er.'sonwinnini;tliemost  jioints 
<larini;  the  years  19IH,  and  Ifflo.  The  cn]>  was  won  in  I!fl2  l>y  Melville 
lAnit;,  who  defeated  AVilliam  Johnson,  hoth  of  ( 'alifornia.  In  Ptid  Elia  Fottrel.  of  San 
Francisco,  defeated  Joe  Tyler,  of  S])okane.  in  the  finals.  In  I!fl4  Van  Dyke  Johns 
<lefeated  Henry  Hreck.  so  that  the  final  year  of  award  arrived  with  an  o])en  fiehl. 
Interest  lay  between  Tyler  and  Johns,  who.  of  the  ])revioiis  contenders,  were  the  only 
entrants  in  the  tournament,  hut  Johns  was  <lefeated  in  the  .••emifinals  l)y  Sam  Ru.<sell. 
of  Seattle,  who  was  in  turn  defeated  hy  Tyler  in  the  finals.  Tyler  thereby  winning 
jiermanent  po.'i.<ession  of  the  cu]). 


TKAVEETAI.KS  OX  I.ATIX  A.MEUICA. 

Tli(‘  Bueeetix  is  in  receipt  of  an  illustrated  jtainplilet  advert isino: 
the  Newman  Traveltidks  for  tho  season  1 915-1 6.  Mr.  Xewmatt 
recently  returned  from  an  extensive  tour  of  South  America,  when'  he 
visited  many  of  the  priticijtal  ports  and  cities  atid  made  several  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  interior  of  Arijefitifia.  Brazil,  ('hile,  Peru,  atnl 
Bolivia.  His  lectures,  as  usual,  will  he  illustrated  with  nuttion 
picturt's  and  photojiraphic  views  of  the  countries  visited,  their  in- 
hahitants,  and  of  the  wonderful  tiatural  scenery  for  which  the  conti- 
ffent  is  noted.  Lectures  such  as  these  have  a  distinct  educatiofial 
value  atid  are  ifiiportant  factors  in  acejuaintinj;  the  people  of  the 
ITiited  States  with  interestin<;  facts  ndative  to  their  ffei<;hhors  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 


Ever  since  the  fonuiition  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  it  has  been 
the  anil)ition  and  determination  of  the  Government  to  own 
and  o])erat('  its  own  I'ailway.  Tliis  am])ition  is  about  to 
he  <;rati(ied.  for  next  May  the  ('hiriqui  Railroad  will  be 
completed  and  ])ut  into  operation  after  having  been  accepted  from 
the  contractors  l)y  President  lielisario  Porras. 

The  railway  is  not  a  very  long  one  and  probably  in  other  countries 
where  railways  are  s])oken  of  in  t('rms  of  thousands  of  miles  the 
little  narrow-gauge  line  in  the  Province  of  (’hiriqui  would  l)e  consid- 
<'red  an  insignificant  and  wholly  unimportant  ])iece  of  railway  con¬ 
struction.  Not  so  in  Panama.  The  new  railway,  although  short, 
will  oj)en  u])  one  of  tlic  best  portions  of  the  country,  whicli  through 
this  incentive  may  bectune  “the  garden  sj)ot  of  the  Republic.” 

Not  the  least  im]>ortant  feature  of  the  new  railway  line  will  be  the 
beautiful  scenery,  which  will  undotibtedly  attract  many  visitoi-s  to 
the  province.  Pi-actically  from  tin*  start  at  Pedregal  a  journey  over 
the  line,  either  to  Boquete  or  to  La  (’oncepcion,  will  be  interesting. 
The  first  part  of  both  routes  is  ov('r  the  llanos  or  ])lains,  which  during 
the  wet  season  stretcli  for  seemingly  unending  miles  of  lush  green 
grass  with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  trees  of  darker  green.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  tropical  to  meet  the  eye.  Indeed  the  complete  absence 
of  tro})ical  verdure,  such  as  is  se(>n  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (’anal  Zone, 
is  striking  to  the  stranger  led  to  exju'ct  dense  tropical  growth  in  a 
tropical  country. 

Ei'om  the  very  start  the  high  jx'ak  of  the  (’hiriqui  Volcano,  although 
nearly  40  miles  iidand,  can  he  seen  and  is  constantly  in  view  flirough- 
out  the  journey  over  either  line.  On  the  Boquete  line,  which  ends 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  now  extinct  volcano  comes 
ever  nearer  until  finallv  when  the  tiain  reaches  the  terminus  at 
Boquete  Bajo  the  mountain  towers  into  the  clear  morning  sky  or 
else  into  the  fleecy  white  cloud  halo  that  surrounds  the  peak  by 
almost  every  noonday. 

Practically  throughout  the  entire  distance  to  La  Concepcion  there 
are  only  llanos  to  be  seen  with  their  everlasting  herds’  of  grazing 
cattle  and  horses.  There  are  few  hills  and  these  are  penetrated  b^' 
deeji  cuts,  out  of  which  the  train  rushes  over  high  s])ider-web  steel 
bridges  with  the  turbulent  mountain  streams  a  hundred  or  more  feet 
below.  There  are  five*  oi-  six  of  such  bridges  on  the  La  Concepcion 
line.  There  are  few  sto])s  and  those  are  at  little  way  stations  which 
merely  proclaim  the  largcu-  village  hidden  behind  a  near-by’grove  of 
trees. 


>  Ity  Jotiti  K.  Tioilpinan. 


In  the  above  map  of  the  extreme  western  section  of  the  Republic  of  Panarai  miy  be  seen  the  location 
of  the  new  railway  of  Panama  and  its  two  branches  from  David,  one  to  La  Concepcion  and  the  other 


MAP  OF  WESTERN  EXTREMITY  OF  PANAMA. 


Panama’s  new  railway. 
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The  Boquote  line  traverses  llanos  for  the  first  10  or  12  miles. 
Then  it  reaches  the  hills  to  later  ajjain  traverse  llanos  shortly  before 
it  enters  the  (’aldera  Valley  over  the  lonj;  incline  which  the  high 
plateau,  with  its  precipitous  bluff  of  300  to  400  feet  drop  into  the 
valley,  makes  necessary.  Like  the  La  Voncepcion  line,  there  are 
several  high  spidery  steel  bridges  that  span  the  turl)ulent  streams 
that  rush  down  from  the  mountains  on  their  hasty  way  to  the  sea. 

Lnfortunately,  the  traveler  who  comes  merely  for  the  scenery  is 
apt  to  be  bitterly  disappointed  should  he  chance  to  make  the  journey 
during  the  wet  season.  The  heavy,  almost  daily,  downpour  prac¬ 
tically  obscures  the  surrounding  scenery  every  afternoon.  Then,  too, 
early  in  the  morning  the  rain  clouds  begin  to  gather  about  the  ('hiriqui 
Volcano,  which  by  noon  is  invisible  behind  this  screen.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  mountain  range  whicli  forms  the  cordillera  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  During  the  afternoons  in  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son  there  is  usually  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  thick  curtain  of  water 
that  floods  the  country  for  miles. 

The  development  of  the  entire  Panama  Republic,  except  the  two 
principal  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  transportation  facilities.  There  have  been  few  wagon 
roads  constructed  into  the  interior  sections  that  are  capable  of  great 
agricultural  ])ossibilities.  The  <mly  means  of  communication  has 
been  liy  trails  through  the  jungle  fastnesses,  these  trails  frequently 
becoming  absolutely  impassable  during  the  entire  period  of  the  rainy 
season. 

During  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  when 
it  was  the  shortest  overland  route  for  the  transportation  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  that  the  Spanish  conquistadores  sent 
back  home  for  the  coffers  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  there  was  constructed 
one  of  the  best  highways  ever  built  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Camino  Real,  or  Royal  Road.  This  road  began  at  the  Casa  Real, 
or  Royal  Treasury,  in  the  old  city  of  Panama,  which  later  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Morgan’s  buccaneers,  extended  through  the  village  of 
Cruces,  at  tlie  head  of  navigation  in  the  Rio  (^hagres,  and  ended  at 
Porto  BcUo,  on  the  Atlantic  ()(a>an,  from  wliere  the  treasure  ships 
sailed  for  Spain. 

For  years  this  Royal  Road  was  the  only  means  of  communication 
across  the  Isthmus  and  was  still  in  use  for  a  part  of  its  length  when 
the  gold  rush  to  California  began  in  lS4f),  bringing  many  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  to  Panama  who  hoped  thus  to  reach  the  gold 
fields  quicker  than  by  the  long,  tedious,  and  dangerous  Indian-infested 
overland  routes  in  the  I’nited  States.  With  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Railway,  which  began  operations  in  1859,  the  Camino  Real 
was  practically  abandoned  and  now  only  here  and  there  may  small 
portions  ])e  discovered  that  have  not  altogether  been  obliterated  by 
the  fast-growing  jungle. 


THE  GORGE  SALAMANCA  OF  PIQl'ENI,  PANAMA. 

Ill  resard  to  the  mountain  streams  of  I’anama  Mr.  Tiedeman  writes:  “  There  are  so  many  mountain  streams  in  the  entire  province  tliat  tliey  constitute  one  of  tlie'larttest 
problems  in  the  construction  of  ttie  raiiroads.  These  streams  alt  have  a  fail  of  about  250  to  300  feet  jier  mile,  whicti  (lives  t  hem  a  current  so  swift  tliat  none  of  t  tiem  is 
fordable  immediately  after  the  heavy  troiueal  rains  that  daily  inundate  the  country  durinft  the  rainy  season.” 


i>axa:\ia  s  nkw  kaii.wav. 
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Other  roads  have  from  time  to  time  been  const  meted  in  Panama, 
hilt  in  the  main  reliance  for  interior  communication  has  hoeii  place*! 
upon  the  trails,  all  of  which  are  very  difficult  and  only  passable  on 
liorse  or  mule  hack  and  mostly  only  on  foot  and  leading  the  pack 
animal.  'Phere  is  a  fairly  good  wagon  road  from  David,  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  (Miiritpii,  to  the  little  village  of  Bocpiete  Bajo,  in 
tlie  (’aldera  \'alh‘v,  where  some  of  the  finest  coffee  itt  the  worhf  is 
grown.  In  the  sugar-cane  country  in  the  Province  of  ('ocle  thei’«* 
was  l)uilt,  muler  a  j)revious  administration,  a  wagon  road  from 
Puerto  Aguadulce  to  the  city  of  Aguadulce  and  thence  to  Penonome, 
the  capital  of  the  Province,  which  is  in  fairly  good  repair. 

The  David-Boquete  road,  however,  is  being  seemingly  neglected, 
the  policy  appareirtly  being  to  force  the  diversion  of  all  traflic  be¬ 
tween  the  two  towns  from  the  wagon  road  to  the  railway  when  it 
shall  have  been  completed.  As  there  are  only  one  or  two  inter¬ 
mediate  points  which  are  on  or  near  the  railway  line,  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  district  will  suffer.  Because  of  the  many  bridges  the  fact 
that  the  wagon  roa*l  ascends  from  practi(ailly  sea  level  to  4,500  feet, 
and  the  heavy  rains  which  cojitinually  washed  it  away,  it  was  very 
costly  to  build  and  keep  in  anything  like  adequate  re]>air.  Some 
objections  are  being  made  to  its  ahan*lonnu*nt. 

'Phe  Ferrocarril  do  Chiriqui,  when  conqdeted,  will  have  cost  the 
(iovernment  al)out  -SI ,750,000,  which  was  obtained  through  a  bond 
issue  sold  to  a  hank  in  the  United  States.  'Phe  issue  was  made  with 
the  coiisent  of  the  American  Government  and  was  sold  at  97  with 
5  per  cent  interest  and  redeemable  within  50  years  at  105.  'Phe 
entire  ]>roceeds  of  this  bond  issue  are  to  he  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  railway. 

No  obstacles  were  <‘ncountered  to  jnevent  the  construction  of  the 
railway  in  Ghiriqui  Province  and  no  difficulties  were  found  in  selling 
tlie  company’s  ofdigations  to  jiay.  Panama,  since  it  l)ecame  an 
independent  country,  has  never  before  had  a  national  def)t,  and  hence 
its  credit  in  New  York  was  considered  ex<‘ellent,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  tlie  United  States  Government,  in  a  measure,  has 
guaranteed  the  jiayment  of  the  railway  bond  issue. 

When  com])leted  the  new  railroad  will  have  a  total  length  of  aji- 
liro.ximately  62  miles  including  spurs,  sidings,  wyes,  and  other  tra<-k- 
age.  It  begins  at  tlie  little  village  of  Pedregal,  which  is  the  jiort  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  entire  Province,  ilOO  miles  west  of  Panama 
and  about  45  miles  south  of  that  city.  Pedregal  itself  is  located  on 
an  estuary  into  which  the  Rio  l)avi*l  flows.  It  is  4i  miles  south  of 
David,  the  capital  of  the  Province  which  is  16S  feet  above  sea  level. 

At  David  the  railway  diviiles  into  two  branches,  one  extending 
west  and  then  northwest  and  making  its  terminus  at  La  Uoncepcion, 
IS  miles  away.  'Phe  other  line  extends  in  a  general  northwesterly 


ROCK  BALLASTED  ROADBED  NORTH  OF  DAVID  ON  THE  BOQUETE  LINE. 

“Because  ol  the  volcanic  formation  of  the  country,  plenty  of  Rood  rock  was  obtained  at  all  points  along  the  Boquete  line  to  give  it  very  lieavy  ballasting.  The  rock  was  so 
convenient  that  the  cost  of  ballasting  this  part  of  the  roadbed  will  average  less  than  75  cents  a  cubic  yard.” 


SURVEYING  THE  LINE  FOR  THE  CHIRIQUI  RAILWAY,  PANAMA. 

Wild  jungle  lands  have  given  place  to  solid  roadbeds  and  railroad  tracks,  and  the  line  now  runs  through 
sections  of  the  forest  where  these  surveyors  had  great  dilhculty  in  cutting  their  way  with  machetes 
when  the  line  was  first  projected. 


BUILDING  TIIK  L.V  UONUEUCION  LINK  OF  K.VILW.VY,  I'ANAMA. 

Practically  throughout  the  entire  distance  to  La  Concepcion  there  arc  only  lianos  to  be  seen  with  their  everlasting  herds  of  grazing  cattle  and  horses.  There  are  few  liills 
and  these  are  penetrated  by  deep  cuts,  out  of  which  the  train  rushes  over  high  spider-wel)  steel  l)ridges  with  the  turbulent  mountain  streams  a  liundred  or  more  feet 
below.”  The  above  picture  shows  one  of  these  deep  cuts  met  with  just  before  reaching  the  long  Chiriguagua  Bridge. 
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direction  with  Ihxiucte  Bajo,  on  the  Rio  ('ahlera  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
same  name,  as  its  terminus.  The  distance  from  David  is  aj)prox- 
imately  28  miles.  At  Dolega,  12  miles  north  of  David,  there  is  a  7- 
milc  branch  lino  which  taps  the  cattle  and  sugar-cane  country  in  tlu* 
Potrerillos  district  near  the  foot  of  the  famous  Volcan  de  ('hiriqui. 

The  railway  is  a  36-inch  narrow  gauge,  single-track  line  and  wlnm 
completed  will  he  one  of  the  best  constructed  and  ballasted  road¬ 
beds  in  Central  or  South  America.  Because  of  the  volcanic  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  plenty  of  good  rock  was  obtained  at  all  j)oints 
along  the  Boquetc  lijie  to  give  it  very  heavy  ballasting.  The  rock 
was  so  convenient  that  the  cost  of  ballasting  this  part  of  the  roadlx'd 
will  average  less  than  75  cents  a  cubic  yard.  On  the  La  Concepcion 
line  the  ballasting  will  he  of  high-grade  gravel,  as  an  ('xcellent  quality 
was  found  in  a  large  bed  oji  the  line  not  very  far  from  Rio  Cdiico, 
which  the  railway  crosses. 

One  of  the  very  striking  features  of  the  road  is  that  in  a  distance 
of  about  33  miles  it  rises  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  about  4,500 
feet,  from  which  it  climbs  down  to  about  4,100  feet  in  order  to  enter 
the  Caldera  Valley  and  reach  the  terminus  at  Boqiiete  Bajo.  The 
configuration  of  the  country  is  such  that  from  the  ocean  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  form  the  cordillera,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  upward, 
which  the  railway  must  climb  to  reach  the  best  part  of  the  entire 
Province.  In  sj>itc  of  this  the  railway  has  hecm  constructed  with  an 
average  grade  of  less  than  3  per  cent  and  with  only  a  v('rv  few  grades 
of  5  per  cent,  which  was  the  limit  stipulated  in  the  contract  with  the 
construction  firm. 

This  gradual  slope  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  the  lava  streams  with  which  the  now  extinct  Chiriqui  vol¬ 
cano  in  the  many  years  of  its  activity  inundated  the  countiy.  This 
is  shown  by  the  large  amount  of  volcanic  rock  which  is  to  be  found 
throughout  the  section.  4\)  this  may  also  he  attrihut('d  the  rich 
thick  soil  in  the  Caldera  Valley  and  in  the  western  section  of  the 
Province  in  the  vicinity  of  La  ('onccpcion. 

There  are  so  many  mountain  streams  in  the  entire  Province  that 
they  constitutetl  one  of  the  largest  problems  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad.  These  streams  all  have  a  fall  of  about  250  to  300  feet 
per  mile,  which  gives  them  a  current  so  swift  that  none  of  them  are 
fordable  immediately  after  the  heavy  tropical  rains  that  daily  inun¬ 
date  the  country  during  the  rainy  season.  Bad  roads  also  made  the 
transportation  of  material  and  supplies  diflicult.  When  completed, 
the  railway  will  cross  no  le.ss  than  15  steel  ^bridges  and  trestles. 
Because  of  the  swiftness  of  these  streams  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  alter  their  beds  many  ])recautions  had  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  future  destructions  of  the  roadbed  and  bridges  through  this 
source. 
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One  of  the  chief  sources  of  trouble  in  huildin"  railways  in  this 
section  of  Panama  is  the  excessive  rains  that  flood  the  country  during 
the  rainy  season.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  David  the  monthly  rain¬ 
fall  has  averaged  in  excess  of  34  inches  during  the  six  or  seven  yearn 
in  which  records  have  been  kejit.  It  is  usual  for  the  rain  to  begin 
shortly  after  the  noon  hour  and  to  continue  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Occasionally,  however,  they  do  not  begin  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  this  delay  makes  possible  the  continuance  of  out¬ 
door  labor  during  the  whole  da\'. 

The  greatest  source  of  annoyance  is  not  so  much  from  the  stoppage 
of  work  as  from  the  vast  amount  of  surface  water  which  has  to  run 
off.  Early  in  the  rainy  season  this  surface  water  is  hardly  a  menace, 
because  the  parched  earth  is  capable  of  absorbing  most  of  it,  and 
does  so  with  avidity.  Later,  when  the  ground  has  become  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  moisture,  it  refuses  to  absorb  any  more,  and 
the  surface  waters  become  troublesome.  To  guard  against  any 
future  difliculties  from  this  source  many  culverts  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  entire  right  of  way  has  been  ditched  to  carry  off 
the  excess  water.  Extra  heavy  ballasting  is  another  precaution 
that  the  contractor  has  taken  to  prevent  future  washouts. 

The  country  through  which  the  new  railway  line  is  being  built  is 
regarded  as  almost  the  best  in  the  entire  Republic.  At  all  events  it 
is  said  to  lx*  the  part  that  is  capable  of  the  highest  development 
from  an  agricultural  viewpoint.  Tlie  construction  of  the  line  was 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  developing  tliat  section,  and  this  it  will 
‘  undoubtedly  do,  provided  the  freight  rate  charges  will  not  be  placed 

at  too  high  a  figure.  That  part  of  the  Province  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  David,  the  capital,  will  not  be  so  very  greatly  aided  by 
the  railway  for  the  reason  that  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  port  so  that 
the  cattle  can  be  taken  there  on  the  hoof  for  shipment. 

The  llano  country,  whicli  practically  surrounds  David,  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  raising  cattle  and  horses. 
I  The  soil  is  a  hard  red  clay  that  grows  nothing  but  grass  and  scrul) 

timber.  The  ground  is  very  stony,  the  top  soil  being  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  deep.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  section  wiU  jiroduce 
any  great  revenue  for  the  new  railway.  The  dry  season,  which  lasts 
practically  five  months,  completely  burns  up  the  country  and  leaves 
it  dry  and  parched  and  almost  without  a  vestige  of  green.  Even 
‘  the  scrub  timber  turns  brown  and  sere. 

The  country  west  of  La  Concepcion,  toward  the  Costa  Rican  bor- 
?  der,  the  valley  of  the  Caldera  River,  and  the  Potrerillos  distri(;t,  or 

sugar  country,  are  looked  to  for  the  traffic  which  will  keep  the  new 
railway  busy.  All  these  sections  are  capable  of  great  development, 
which  win  no  doubt  be  brought  about  with  the  introduction  of  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities.  Hitherto  these  sections,  with  the 


THE  CUIUIQUI  RAILWAY,  PANAMA. 

Upper:  View  of  the  Rio  Platanal  bridge  on  the  La  Concei^ion  branch  of  the  Chiri(|ui  Railway. 
Lower;  Completing  the  bridge  over  the  Chiriguagua  River,  on  the  La  Concepcion  line. 
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('xcej)tion  of  the  Boqiiete  coffee  country,  have  })r(uluc('(f  little  heyoucl 
the  actual  needs  of  local  consuiuiitiou. 

The  coffee-produciu"  areas  in  the  ('aldera  Valley  and  north  of  La 
t’oncepcion  are  capable  of  beiii"  lar<;ely  increased  within  the  next 
few  years.  There  already  are  evidences  that  new  colh'i'  lands  will  he 
clean'd  and  prepared  ft»r  the  future  harvest.  In  fact,  the  coflVe  pro¬ 
duction  is  practically  in  its  infancy.  Lp  to  the  jn-esent  it  has  been 
almost  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Americans  and  other  foreigiu'rs 
who  have  fjrown  wealthy  in  the  business.  The  entire  output  of  the 
district  has  been  sold  within  the  borders  of  the  Kepublic. 

The  present  coffee  production  of  the  Kepublic  is  about  7, ()()() 
quintals,  a  quintal  being  100  jMumds.  The  consumption,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Canal  Zone,  has  been  about  14,000  quintals.  Therefore  half 
the  coffee  consumed  in  the  country  has  been  im])orted  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  import  duty  on  the  imported  prod¬ 
uct.  The  Bo(piete  coffee,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  regarded  in  Pan¬ 
ama  as  the  best  coffee  in  the  world.  The  Americans  on  the  Canal 
Zone  also  regard  it  very  highly,  so  highly,  in  fact,  tliat  the  Panama 
Canal  commissaries  are  compelled  to  purchase  practically  the  entire 
coffee  crop  of  the  Bo((U('t('  district. 

The  Caldera  Valley  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
section  of  the  Kepublic.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  the  Temperate 
Zone  and  the  year  round  it  is  necessary  to  sleep  under  blankets. 
Even  in  midday  the  heat  is  not  o])pressive,  because  of  the  altitiule 
and  the  cooling  breezes  that  blow  through  the  valley  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  'Phere  are  no  diy  seasons  such  as  are  known  in  all  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Tropics.  In  the  Caldera  Valley  tlie  dry  season  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  little  less  rain  than  the  wet  season,  there  being  an 
absence  of  the  usual  heavy  tropical  downpours  that  comj)letely  blot 
out  the  landscape. 

Throughout  the  entire  year  the  Caldera  Valley  and  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict  surrounding  the  foot  of  the  Volcano  of  Chirupii  is  visited  almost 
daily  by  a  pecidiar  atmospheric  condition  which  ])revails  nowhere 
else  in  the  country  and  is  only  approaclu'd  by  the  ‘‘dry  rains”  of 
the  country  surrounding  Seattle,  Wash.  In  Panama  these  dry  rains 
are  called  “bajareciues.”  'I'liey  are  a  inistlike  rain  that  begins  about 
noon  and  lasts  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  until  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  is  dripping  with  moisture. 

These  “bajareciues”  are  of  almost  daily  occurrc'uce,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  soil  of  the  valley  and  mountain  side  is  saturated  with 
moisture  the  whole  year.  As  early  as  7  or  S  oT'lock  in  tlu'  morning 
a  handfvd  of  lleecy  cloud  appears  about  half  way  up  the  side  of  the 
Chiriqui  Volcano.  This  gradually  increases  until  at  noon  the  entire 
mountain  is  obscured  by  the  smokelike  clouds  that  float  lazily  in 
the  breeze.  At  about  .‘1  o’clock  tliey  have  descended  to  less  tlian 


PANAMA’S  NEW  RAILWAY 

Ppper;  A  sight-seeing  train  crossing  the  Majagua  River  bridge,  on  the  David  to  Bofjuete  l)ranch  of 
the  railway.  Lower:  Another  view  of  the  steel  bridge  over  the  Majagua  River. 
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PANAMA’S  NEW  RAILWAY'. 

Upper:  The  peneral  hospital  of  the  Chiriqui  Railway,  at  David,  Panama.  Lower:  Residence  of  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Chiriqui  Railway,  at  David. 
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200  feet  from  the  "round,  und  then  the  steady  mistlike  rain  begins. 
It  drenches  everything  and  penetrates  the  heaviest  clothing,  until 
after  an  liour  or  two  one  is  wet  to  the  skin. 

Tliese  “  hajareques,”  however,  are  what  make  the  Caldera  Valley 
the  fertile  and  productive  spot  that  it  is.  Without  them  it  would  be 
like  some  other  sections  of  the  country,  burned  to  a  crisp  during  almost 
half  the  year.  This  would  make  impossible  the  large  yields  of  coffee 
and  other  products  for  which  the  country  is  beginning  to  grow  famous. 
It  woidd  make  impossible  such  things  as  strawberries,  blackberries, 
grapefruit,  and  all  garden  vegetables  all  the  year  round. 

The  coffee  fincas  are  the  valley’s  chief  industry,  and  these  are  to 
he  found  on  all  the  mountain  sides  and  little  valleys  in  the  district. 
'I'liere  already  are  many  of  these  fincas  and  more  are  being  planted 
yearly.  Tliere  is  still  considerable  land  in  the  Caldera  and  other 
near-hy  smaller  valleys  which  has  not  yet  been  converted  into  coffee 
lands.  It  is  heavily  wooded,  which,  when  thinned,  produces  excel¬ 
lent  shaded  areas  such  as  are  necessary  for  coffee  growing.  The 
construction  of  the  new  railway  and  the  conse(iuent  improvement 
in  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  district  are  expected  to  jirac- 
tically  doidde  the  coffee  production  within  the  next  10  years.  Ev^en 
then  it  will  be  barely  enough  to  supply  the  home  demand. 

As  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done  with  coffee  lands  in  Panama, 
the  story  is  told  of  an  American  who  went  into  the  Caldera  Valley 
less  than  20  years  ago.  He  had  no  experience  in  growing  coffee, 
hut  he  had  a  little  money  and  he  jiurchased  10  hectares,  or  about  25 
acres,  of  land.  He  cleared  the  land  of  all  the  standing  timber,  not 
knowing  that  shade  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  best 
coffee.  Consequently,  he  ruined  that  particular  plat. 

Realizing  his  mistake  and  profiting  by  those  of  other  growers,  he 
acquired  another  plat  of  about  10  hectares,  but  this  time  he  left 
plenty  of  shade.  He  had  to  wait  four  or  five  years  before  his  trees 
began  bearing.  He  had  planted  1 ,000  trees  to  the  hectare,  wliich  gave 
him  a  total  of  10,000  bearing  trees.  Last  year  he  obtained  from 
this  finca  an  average  of  8  pounds  of  coffee  per  tree,  which  he 
sold  at  10  cents  per  pound  in  the  Panama  market.  This  gave  him 
a  gross  revenue  of  .88,000.  In  the  last  15  years  this  American  has 
become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  entire  western  part  of  the 
Republic.  And  there  are  others  who  have  been  and  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  Americans  on  the  Canal  Zone 
experience  is  in  obtaining  fresh  vegetables.  Little  is  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  large  towms  of  Panama  and  Colon.  The  few  Chinese 
who  are  engaged  in  market  gardening  do  not  produce  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand.  ^Vlso,  the  soil  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  not  suitable 
for  market  gardening.  Nor  does  the  interior  of  the  Republic  engage 
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in  tins  lucrative  industry’,  inaiuly  because  the  cattle  industry  has 
always  been  the  more  profitable  and  because  of  the  lack  of  (piick 
transportation  to  bring  perishable  products  to  a  (piick  market. 

'Pliere  are  signs  that  the  building  of  the  new  railway  into  the 
Caldera  Valh\v  and  the  district  surrounding  La  Concepcion  will  result 
in  the  production  of  at  least  the  hardier  vegetabh's,  which  will  pc'rmit 
their  transportation  on  the  slow  steamers  that  ply  between  the  port 
of  Pedregal  and  Panama.  Both  si'ctions  are  capable  of  producing 
large  crops  of  excelhmt  potatoes,  cabbages,  parsnips,  turnips,  radishes, 
and  similar  vegetables.  Then,  there  are  the  tropical  and  semitropical 
fruits  that  both  sections  already  raise  in  abundance,  but  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  market  for. 

Both  corn  and  rice  are  produced  in  the  country  west,  northwest, 
and  southwest  of  La  Concepcion.  Both  are  of  good  quality.  The 
rice  is  an  esp('cially  good  grade  of  upland  rice,  and  not  a  little  of  it 
finds  its  way  into  the  Panama  market.  The  consumption  of  rice  in 
the  Kepublic  is  very  great,  most  of  it  being  imported  from  other 
countries,  even  as  far  away  as  China  and  the  Philippuie  Islands. 
Panama  is  capable  of  producing  practically  all  the  rice  she  needs, 
but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  home  production  because 
of  the  poor  transportation,  that  prevents  the  home  grower  from 
successfidly  competing  with  the  foreign  product.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  agriculture  is  not  the  pursuit  of  the  native  Panaman. 
He  prefers  the  easier  method  of  grazing  cattle  for  the  market.  This 
requires  no  work,  lie  simply  turns  his  few  head  out  on  the  ])ublic 
lands  and  ships  them  to  Panama  when  he  thinks  tluw  are  fat  enough. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  building  of  the  railway  line  will  open  to 
the  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  a  delightful  country  in  which  to  spend 
a  few  days  or  weeks  away  from  the  everlasting  heat  of  the  sea-level 
Tropics.  It  will  make  it  easy  to  reach  a  high  altitude  within  36 
liours  from  Panama,  a  much  to  be  desired  change. 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  RE¬ 
SPECTING  LATIN  AMERICAN 
TRADE.  ■ : 

The  thousanils  of  inquirios  rocoived  by  tlu*  Pan  Aineiican 
Union  from  prospective  exporters  to  Latin  America  show 
not  only  tlie  wide  range  of  interest  that  exists  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  exportation  but  they  show  also  the  essentially  prac¬ 
tical  turn  of  the  American  mind  in  that  almost  all  of  them  are  di¬ 
rected  to  some  concrete  feature  of  the  Latin  American  export  trade. 
One  man  wants  to  know  what  the  tariff  rates  on  his  goods  in  the 
several  countries  of  Latin  America  would  be;  another,  just  how  he 
should  pack  for  shipment  to  a  certain  point:  a  third,  ^^^Jlat  credits  are 
usually  given  at  a  certain  place  in  his  line  of  goods,  and  so  on.  The 
(juestion  is  almost  always  concrete.  This  kind  of  letter  imposes  a 
high  degree  of  responsibility  on  this  organization  which  might  not  be 
at  first  apparent  and  is  perhaps  seldom  appreciated  by  tlie  writer. 
The  questions  themselves  are,  generally  speaking,  comparatively  easy 
to  answer,  and  so  it  might  be  said  that  we  should  content  ourselves 
with  this.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  responsibifity,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  follows  when  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letter  shows  that  the  writer 
attaches  an  importance  to  the  particular  matter  he  has  in  mind  which 
in  reality  it  should  not  have.  In  other  wor^  he  takes  for  granted  an 
economic  condition  which  does  not  exist.  (l\)  illustrate:  Let  us  take 
such  a  question  as  this.  What  is  the  duty  on  pianos  in  Argentina  t 
'rhis  is  a  legitimate  question  and  might  be  asked  by  one  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  relation  of  the  Arg(uitine  duties  to  the  foreign  exporter, 
but  our  observation  has  been  that  in  far  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
tariff  questions  there  lie  back  of  the  questioner’s  mind  beliefs  such 
as  this:  A  high  protective  tariff  would  be  exclusive  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned;  1  shall  be  called  on  to  fix  my  selling  prices  in  relation  to 
these  tariffs;  I  can  not  compete  if  they  are  v('rv  high;  and  so  on  and 
so  on,  with  this  line  of  thought,  all  of  whicli  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  actual  prol)lem.  He  fails  to  comprehend  that  problem  because 
he  does  not  see  clearly  who  are  his  rivals  for  the  Argentine  piano 
trade.  He  looks  at  the  subject  as  one  of  domestic  tariff  protection 
against  foreign  competition.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no 
domestic  production  to  be  protected.  Neither  .\rgentina  nor  any 
of  the  other  Latin  American  countries  manufacture  pianos,  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  no  question  of  a  protective  duty.  None  of  the 
countries  could  afford  to  place  duties  on  such  articles  at  a  point  so 
high  as  that  the  law  works  for  exclusion.  ’Phe  aim  of  every  country 
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naturally  is  not  to  oxcood  the  point  of  high  revenue.  Furthermore, 
Latin  American  huyers  are  not  accustomed  to  having  goods  quoted 
'‘duties  paid.”  In  other  words,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
tlie  question  of  duties  is  one  that  the  exporter  in  the  United  States 
need  not  consider.  What  he  must  consider  is  his  own  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  exporting  status  in  comparison  with  the  European  piano 
maker,  who  is  Ids  only  rival. 

'I'his  is  only  one  illustration.  For  ])ianos  one  may  substitute 
almost  any  article  of  highly  wrought  manufacture  and  for  tariff 
rates  other  matters  of  similar  import.  The  concrete  question  neces¬ 
sarily  produces  an  answer  which  must  he  misleading  unless  the  (jues- 
tioner  himself  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  related  conditions. 

Provided  that  a  manufacturer  be  economically  in  a  condition  to 
he(^ome  an  exj)orter,  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  after  aU  to  learn  how 
successfully  to  conduct  such  a  business.  But  first  of  aU,  if  the 
prospective  exporter  be  from  the  United  States,  he  must  understand 
at  the  offset  tliat  there  are  certain  basic  principles  vital  in  an  export 
business  that  have  no  relation  to  the  domestic  business;  and  further¬ 
more,  that  many  of  tliese  principles  are  in  direct  variance  with 
the  most  cherished  rules  under  which  he  has  heretofore  conducted 
his  domestic  business.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  new  prof)lem  and  a 
new  set  of  conditions,  and  to  he  successful  in  the  new  field  lie  must 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  outline  of  this  prof)lem.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  show  in  brief  just  what  this  new  problem  is, 
and  as  far  as  ])ossihle  in  brief  to  con-elate  the  conditions  entering 
into  this  problem  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Latin  American  field. 

As  to  the  kind  of  things  that  Latin  America  wants  and  buys.  With¬ 
out  attem|)ting  any  enumeration,  which  is  after  all  iu)t  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  arriving  at  such  facts  as  these,  it  may  be  said  that 
within  the  limitations  of  climate  aiul  economic  development  a  Latin 
American  country  buys  everything  that  any  other  country  buys. 
Kememher  that  liere  we  have  po])ulations  for  the  most  part  repre¬ 
senting  a  high  degree  of  developed  civilization.  With  aU  the  wants 
and  needs  of  such  a  people,  it  follows  that,  generally  speaking,  what- 
evei'  may  he  salable  in  the  United  States  is  salalde  in  Latin  America. 
But  tlu're  is  this  difference',  that  the  article  sold  in  the  United  States 
is  in  ninecases  out  of  tenof  domestic  production,  oidy  in  the  tenth  case 
is  it  of  fore'ign  manufacture.  The  reverse  is  true  in  Latin  America. 
None  of  these  countries  are  manufacturing  countries  in  the  sense  that 
we  speak  of  a  country  as  being  a  manufacturijig  country,  so  that  most 
things  classed  under  the  lu'ad  of  manufactures  come  from  foreign 
C(!Ujitri(‘s.  The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  all  manufactures 
are  salable  in  any  Latin  American  country  are  easy  to  comprehend 
if  one  has  even  the  slightest  know'ledge  of  the  geography,  climates, 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  countries.  One  could  not  expect,  for 
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instiiiicc,  to  soil  lioavv  clothiuj'  in  a  tropical  country.  Ice  skates 
would  have  )io  use  whatever  in  such  cities  as  Rio,  Lima,  and  the  like, 
and  arctic  overshoes  would  he  ef|ually  out  of  place.  Iji  a  country 
like  Ar<;entina,  wlu're  wood  is  scarce,  one  could  not  expect  to  sell 
wood-hununj;  stoves,  nor  raincoats  in  northern  Chile,  where  rain  does 
n(»t  fall  (dice  a  year.  Nor  could  manufacturers  <tf  partly  finished 
g(»ods.  or  floods  intended  for  further  manufacture,  expect  to  find  a 
market  in  a  nomnaiiufacturing  country.  'Phe  use  of  a  little  common 
sense,  with  occasional  refc'rences  to  an  encvclop<Tdia,  will  enable 
anyone  t<»  keep  well  within  the  limitations  of  what  Latin  Americans 
will  buy. 

Then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Latin  America  is  not  a  single 
country,  but  20  countries,  and  that  there  is  an  enormous  variation  in 
climate  and  a  very  considerable  variation  in  social  development  and 
racial  characteristics  amoiif;  the  loss  well  to  do  and  indigenous  popu¬ 
lations — the  well  to  <lo  and  educated  classes  of  all  the  countries  may 
be  considered  as  on  the  same  plane,  and  that  plane  that  of  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  Raincoats  and  arctic  shoes,  alonjj  with  heavy  furs 
and  woolens,  do  not  often  fit  with  Latin  American  conditions,  but  here 
and  there  they  do.  If  one  is  goiii"  to  southern  Ratagonia,  Tierra  del 
Fue^o,  or  up  in  the  high  Andes,  or  even  expects  to  live  in  the  high 
jdateau  of  Bolivia,  he  will  find  any  of  these  articles  useful,  and  so,  if 
he  has  them  for  sale,  he  may  expect  to  sell  them  in  these  few  localities. 

With  just  a  little  reading  about  Latin  America  in  general;  just  a 
little  study  of  the  maps  with  reference  to  latitude,  and  sometimes 
altitude,  one  is  able  to  visualize  very  satisfactorily  the  whole  question 
of  what  Latin  America  net'ds  and  buys. 

There  is  one  coivdition  related  in  general  to  this  sidqect  which 
should  be  touched  on,  not  ])erhaps  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  if  it 
had  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  ])ut  because  it  lias  becui  much  mis¬ 
represented  and  has  been  the  conduit  pipe'  of  much  misinformation. 
W('  are  told  that  the  American  manufacturt'r  must  study  the  Latin 
American  markets  with  a  view  to  producing  the  kind  of  things  that 
Latin  America  wants — the  styles,  the  shape's,  the  sizes,  aiul  so  on,  and 
so  on.  This  kind  of  advice  has  been  very  much  overworked,  \atur- 
ally  the  Latin  American,  like  the  North  American,  buys  the  kind  of 
things  tlnit  he  wants,  but  he  is  not  wedded  to  the  jiast  and  is  just  as 
ready  as  are  the  peojde  in  the  United  States  to  buy  a  new  thing  which 
he  never  saw  and  p('rhaps  never  heard  of  hefore.  In  fact,  it  call  be 
safely  said  that  he  is  more  apt  to  buy  the  new  things.  The' American 
manufacturer  of  clothing  who  would  send  to  Latin  America' for  samples 
of  what  the  ])eople  are  W('aring  and  follow  this  ])y  making  up  a  batch 
of  such  clothing  and  sending  it  down  there  wouhl  find  himself  woefully 
disappointed,  for  by  the  time  his  goods  were  receiv'ed  the  styles  would 
have  changed  and  nothing  would  be  salable  except  at  a  great  discount. 
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'I'lu'  thiiij;  to  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  scud  tlic  very  newest  styles  known 
by  our  manufacturers,  and  even  tlien  lie  may  lind  that  the  Frenchman 
or  the  Knjilishman  is  just  a  shade  ahead  of  him. 

So  it.  is  with  machinery,  household  and  odice  furniture,  tools,  and. 
in  fact,  with  almost  everything.  What  Latin  America  wants  is  the 
new  and  more  eflicient  article,  and  not  the  antiiiuated  and  out- 
of-date.  If  hy  studying  the  markets  one  means  a  study  of  what 
lias  already  been  sold,  then  no  greater  mistake  could  he  made. 
Find  out  what  the  women  are  now  wearing  in  Paris,  d'his  is  the 
thing  that  I^atin  American  women  will  buy  now.  Find  out  what 
drills  and  other  tools  miners  are  using  in  Colorado.  These  are  the 
tools  that  laitin  American  miners  will  use.  Find  out  what  kind  of 
oflice  furniture  and  sujiidies  New  York  is  using.  These  things  are 
salable  in  Latin  America.  Prielly,  know  the  state  of  your  own  art; 
know  where  in  the  producing  world  the  standard  is  established. 
It  may  he  and  often  is  in  the  I'nited  States.  Then  this  is  the 
standard  which  one  must  follow  in  exporting  to  Latin  America. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  whole  jirohlem  of  exporting, 
and  unfortunately  the  one  most  often  overlooked  by  the  pro¬ 
spective  exporter,  is  the  matter  of  world  standard ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  economic  situation  of  the  exporter’s  country  as  a  manufacturer 
as  compared  with  other  manufacturing  countries. 

Latin  America  is  a  free  field.  Fach  producing  countr}' — England, 
France,  (Tcrmany,  the  United  States — stands  u])on  its  own  merits. 
All  ])av  the  same  tariffs  and  generally  speaking  about  the  same 
transportation  rates.  There  are  two  exceptions  as  to  tariffs — in  Cuba 
on  aU  dutiable  goods  the  United  States  has  a  jireference,  and  it  also 
has  a  preference  on  a  limited  list  in  Brazil. 

Under  this  condition  of  facts  the  ju'oblem.  though  it  may  be  novel 
to  the  American  producer,  is  not  dillicult.  It  is  simjdy  this:  Can 
he.  outside  of  his  own  tariff  wall  and  in  a  free  market,  competes  with  the 
j)r('ducing  countries  of  Europe?  -lust  now  we  are  not  considering 
thc!  (piestion  of  the  effects  of  the  Eurojiean  war,  'Phis  will  be 
touched  on  later.  Now  we  are  considering  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  j)r<  blem  as  unaffected  by  exti'aordinarv  circumstances.  Com- 
jahition  is  the  basis,  price  and  quality  are  the  corner  stones.  If  the 
identical  article  which  American  manufacturers  must  sell  for  81  in 
order  to  make  a  profit  can  be  sold  by  an  I'higlishman  or  Frenchman, 
a  Gorman,  or  a  Japanese,  for  90  cents,  then  it  is  as  sure  as  fate  that  the 
American  manufacturer,  unless  he  has  conqiensating  advantages — 
and  unfortunately  most  often  he  has  not — can  not  enter  the  Latin 
American  markets  with  this  article.  If  again  the  article  which  he 
sells  for  81  is  not  of  so  good  a  quality,  so  attractive  in  appearance, 
as  that  which  the  Italian  or  the  (^hinaman  sells  for  a  dollar,  then  he 
may  be  sure  that  the  Italian  or  the  (hinaman  will  control  the  Latin 
American  business. 
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Mhiiv  Ainorioaii  inaiuifacturors,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  have 
iinhihod  the  opinion  that  they  can  not  compete  with  anybody;  that 
in  the  domestic  trade  a  high  ]>rotective  tarilV  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  foreign  coinjictition.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  discuss  the  American  tariff  or  any  other  political  (juestion, 
hut  it  <ain  ho  said  truly  that  many  a  manufactunu’  in  the  United 
States  might  do  well  to  modify  his  opinions  in  this  respect,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  these  opinions  control  him  in  the  matter  of  export. 
He  will  probably  find  that  the  water  is  not  half  so  cold  as  it  apjiears 
to  be  and  that  he  is  ])erfec,tly  safe  in  making  the  jilunge. 

A  little  study  of  statistics  will  show  many  surprising  things,  among 
others  that  in  practi'-ally  ev('ry  line  of  metal  manufactures-  iron, 
steel,  <‘.op])er,  tin,  aluminum,  and  all  the  alloys  of  these  metals  - 
the  American  factories  are  well  equipped  and  well  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  factories,  and  the  ])roof  of  this  is  that  in  nearly  all 
these  lines  we  do  compete,  and  that  successfully  in  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere.  This  is  a  broad  range  of  enterprise,  covering  all  kinds 
of  tools,  machines,  devices,  and  appliances.  American  factories 
and  American  exporters  in  nearly  every  line  of  metal  work  are  to-day 
successfully  competing  in  all  jiarts  of  Latin  America.  The  same 
thing  can  ho  said  of  wood  manufactures,  begiiming  with  lumber  and 
ending  with  the  finest  furniture  and  tools;  so  also  in  leather  and 
rubber.  The  weak  spots  in  our  trade,  judging  from  what  we  have 
done,  is  in  textiles,  particularly  in  cotton,  linen,  and  wool;  in  |)orce- 
lain,  china,  earthenware,  and  glassware;  in  toilet  preparations  and 
aia-essories,  or  in  wines,  liquors,  or  other  beverages.  One  would  hesitate 
to  advise  any  manufacturer  of  linens,  cottons,  woolens,  or  of  per¬ 
fumery.  toilet  soaps,  and  (U)smetics,  or  of  glassware  or  chinaware,  or 
the  like,  to  enter  the  Latin  American  markets,  except  as  hereinafter 
pointed  out,  but  he  woidd  not  ordinarily  hesitate  in  advising  any 
manufacturer  of  furniture,  of  macliinery,  tools,  leather  goods,  vehicles, 
or  the  like,  to  enter  the  Latin  American  markets,  even  if  he  had 
no  further  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  what  the  statistics  show  that 
our  exporters  have  already  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the 
Pan  American  Union  knows  from  actual  contact  with  the  markets 
much  more  than  this.  Wo  have  stated  the  primary  condition  to  be 
the  ability  to  compete  in  a  free  market  and  under  like  conditions, 
but  in  the  matter  of  competing  conditions  there  may  be  inec(ualities, 
and  these  inequalities  may  result  pro  or  con  in  admitting  an  American 
manufacturer  into  a  market  from  which  primarily  he  would  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  or  in  excluding  him  from  a  market  in  which  primarily  he 
could  enter. 

In  order  that  the  main  proposition  may  not  become  clouded,  it  is 
perhaps  not  here  desirable  to  go  at  all  extensively  into  the  compen¬ 
sating  advantages  or  disadvantages.  It,  however,  is  necessary 
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l)ricfly  to  touch  on  the  question  of  geographic  ill  location.  As  affect¬ 
ing  the  export  trade  of  tlie  Ihiited  States  to  Latin  America,  these 
latter  countries  may  he  divided  into  two  groups — the  first  including 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 

Panama,  (hiha,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti,  and  the  second 
including  the  10  countries  of  South  America.  For  the  first  group 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  under  normal  conditions  repre¬ 
sented  about  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  these  countries. 

This  was  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  over  five  times  as  great  as  the  imports  from  Germany, 
these  being  tlu'  leading  competitors  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  in  tlu'  second — the  South  American  group — the  imports 
from  the  United  States  represented  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
imports,  which  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  what  Great 
Britain  furnished  and  over  10  per  cent  less  than  what  Germany  fur¬ 
nished.  The  disparity  of  these  figures  as  between  the  two  groups  is 
produced  entirely  by  these  compensating  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  as  modifying  the  main  proposition  of  competition.  In  the 
first  grouji,  the  United  States  has  a  number  of  advantages  over  hhiro- 
pean  countries,  due  to  proximity,  better  transportation  facilities, 
and  a  closer  financial  connection.  On  the  contrary,  in  South  iVmerica 
transportation  and  hanking  facilities  favor  Europe,  though  not  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  favor  the  Ihiited  States  in  the  northern 
countries.  In  addition,  in  the  southern  group,  the  business  connec¬ 
tions  with  Euro])e  are  more  intimate.  Apply  these  special  conditions 
of  compensation  to  the  main  proposition  of  competition  and  it  works  i 

out  in  this  way — that  in  many  of  the  lines  of  manufacture  in  which  the  j 

Fnited  States  is  less  economically  eflicient  than  Europe,  that  is  where  | 

it  can  not  compete  in  price  or  quality,  it  may  yet  enter  the  northern 
field,  provided  that  the  difference  he  not  too  great.  Wo  find  therefore 
that  often  in  the  line  of  textiles,  by  far  the  weakest  of  all  our  lines  of 
manufactures,  American  goods  do  compete  in  this  field  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  European  goods.  In  the  lines  of  glassware,  earthen¬ 
ware,  toilet  articles,  and  wines  and  liquors  we  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
on  an  equality  with  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  southern  group,  j 

where  the  United  States  has  opposed  to  it  the  compensating  condi-  j 

tions,  some  of  the  lines  of  brass  and  steel  manufactures,  furniture,  and 
leather  goods,  where  the  main  advantage  is  with  us,  the  compensating 
advantages,  transportation,  closer  financial  and  business  relationship,  j 

offset  or  more  than  offset  the  primary  condition,  and  the  American  | 

trade  suffers  in  consequence.  | 

We  come,  in  conclusion,  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  j 

European  war.  Here  one  can  not  speak  with  confidence  beyond  a  I 

certain  margin  of  statement.  All  is  guess.  The  European  war  has  ! 

had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  imports  of  every  single  one  of  the  1 
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Latin  Anioricau  counti’ios,  and  it  is  donlitful  whether  during  its  eon- 
tinuance,  he  that  long  or  short,  the  buying  power  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  as  a  whole  or  individually  will  rise  to  normal.  Since 
August,  1914,  the  imports  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have 
practically  ceased,  and  imports  from  England,  Kranc(',  Belgium,  and 
Italy  have  been  much  curtailed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  imports 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Ilowevei-, 
imports  from  the  I'nited  States  to  the  second  group  of  countries — 
that  is.  South  America — have  fallen  in  volume  less  than  from  otlu'r 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  many  cases  have  actually  increased. 
Whereas  in  South  America  prior  to  the  war  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  from  Englaiul  and  less 
from  Germany,  at  present  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  proportionately  much  greater  and  about  (*qual  to  those  from 
England. 

These  are  the  known  facts;  the  rest  is  conjecture.  Tin*  writiT’ 
most  earnestly  believes  that  what  appears  to  he  a  widesjiread  belief 
in  the  United  States  that  this  country  has  secured  a  foothold  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  trade  in  Latin  and  particularly  in  South  America  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  and  due  entirely  to  it,  and  that  it  will  be  able  to  hold 
this  trade  after  the  war,  irrespective  of  other  conditions,  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  history  of  past  wars  shows  that,  whether  victorious  or 
defeated,  nations  come  out  of  these  wars  no  less  ellicient  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  trade  than  they  entered  them.  This  is  not  a  paradox,  as 
it  might  seem  to  be,  for  foreign  trade  sometimes  does  not  depend  upon 
prosperity,  hut  is  due  to  adversity.  Nevertheless  it  strikes  home  to 
the  com])(‘ting  nation  just  as  hard  in  one  case  as  it  docs  in  the  other. 
France,  crushed  in  INTO,  within  the  next  10  years  built  up  a  foreign 
trade  many  times  greater  than  that  prior  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
The  Southern  States  of  the  I'nited  States,  subsequent  to  iNGo,  built 
and  established  a  trade  far  in  excess  of  that  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
These  are  the  defeated.  The  coiKpierors,  Germany  in  1870,  began 
its  progress  in  world  trade  and  from  almost  nothing  reached  a  posi¬ 
tion  second  only  to  England.  So  the  Northern  States  of  the  Ihiited 
States.  Their  industrial  progress  is  said  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  manufacturers  of  the  ITiited  States  shoidtl  not, 
therefore,  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that  Europe  or  any  part 
of  it  will  emerge  from  this  great  world  war  so  crippled  as  not  to  be 
able  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade  to  compete  with  those  States  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  remain  outside  of  this  war.  It  would  be  well  that 
in  all  matters  concerning  an  export  trade  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  base  their  expectations  in  regard  to  Latin  America 
upon  sound  economic  conditions  and  not  upon  the  anticipated  results 
of  the  European  conflict. 


W.  C.  W. 


HONDURAS  NATIONAL 

.JL  .M.  .jl.  Tjl  X  JLm40  X\  It  0  »  t*  f  i* 

The  (lovotion  to  the  Must's,  so  common  to  nil  ptirts  oT  Latin 
Amt'iica,  finds  expression  in  Honduras  in  the  reet'iitly 
dedicated  national  theater.  The  huilding  represents  three 
years’  continuous  woik  in  huilding  and  is  a  permanent 
jiionument,  not  only  to  the  revert'd  memttry  t)f  the  former  Presitlent, 
Oen.  Manuel  Bonilla,  wlntse  name  it  heais,  but  also  to  the  prttgress 
and  tlevelt)pment  t)f  llttntluras  and  the  enterprise  anti  personal 
interest  of  Presitlents  Francisct)  Bertrantl  anti  Alberto  Membrefio. 

For  a  number  of  yeai-s  the  Ilttntluras  pt't)plt'  have  tlesiretl  to  buihl 
a  national  theater;  ttne,  intleetl,  was  designetl  anti  partly  cttmpletetl 
sojue  18  yearn  agt),  but  an  unhutunate  selection  t)f  the  site  anti 
suhsetiuent  political  disturbances  caused  the  plan  tt)  be  abandonetl. 
On  the  accession  to  the  presitlency  of  Gen.  Manuel  Bttnilla,  himself  a 
close  stiulent  of  arts  and  sciences,  he  greatly  tlesiretl  to  have  a  suita- 
hle  builtling  erectetl  tlunng  his  atlministratittn,  but  the  preliminaiy 
measures  only  hatl  been  taken  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  especially  fitting  that  the  huiltling  just  completed  and  detli- 
cated  should  bear  the  name  “Teatro  Bonilla.” 

The  site  t)f  the  theater  is  but  ftmr  blocks  from  the  business  center 
of  the  city,  occupying  the  center  of  a  square,  surrounded  by  cement 
pavements  and  immediately  fronting  a  small  park  and  band  stand 
especially  designed  for  beautifying  the  theater  site.  The  building  is 
193  feet  long  by  88  feet  wide.  The  main  entrance  is  a  colonnade 
fronted  and  supported  by  six  huge  Doric  columns.  The  foyer  is  com¬ 
modious  and  the  main  theater  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  is  78  feet  in 
depth,  not  counting  the  orchestra  pit  nor  the  stage,  which  is  40  feet 
by  80  feet  extreme  dimensions.  The  seating  capacity’  of  the  entire 
theater  is  1,600,  of  wliich  the  orchestra  has  583  chairs,  the  loges  and 
boxes  324,  and  the  galleries  about  700. 

All  the  modern  innovations  of  drop  sceneiy,  electric  scenic  effects, 
asbestos  curtain,  folding  opera  chairs,  etc.,  are  in  e\’idence.  A  com¬ 
modious  lounging  room  runs  the  full  width  of  the  building  over  the 
entrance  lobby,  whUe  check  rooms,  retiring  rooms,  and  cement  cor- 
ridoi-s  give  an  aspect  of  stability  and  elegance  which  would  do  credit 
to  a  much  larger  city  of  more  cosmopolitan  surroundings.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  the  building  was  .^100,000.  The  scenery,  drop 
curtain,  and  mural  decorations  and  paintings  are  the  work  of  a  Hon- 
durq^artist,  Carlos  Zuniga  Figueroa. 


'  By  Consul  E.  M.  I.awton. 
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THE  “TEATRO  BONILLA,”  TEGUCIGALPA,  HONDURAS. 


The  new  national  theater  at  Tegucittalpa,  which  was  dedicated  to  tlie  public  September  15,  1915,  is  but  lour  blocks  from  the  business  center  of  t  lie  city,  and  occupies  I  lie  center  of 
a  square  frontuig  a  small  park  and  band  stand,  especially  designed  for  beautifying  the  theater  site.  The  building  is  193  feet  long  by  SS  feet  wide.  The  main  entrance,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  above  picture,  is  a  colonnade  fronted  and  supported  by  six  huge  Doric  columns. 


THE  “TEATKO  BONiELA,”  TEGUCIGALPA,  UONDUKAS. 

A  view  of  the  interior  from  the  upper  gallery.  The  main  theater,  in  the  form  ol  an  ellipse,  is  78  feet  in  depth,  not  counting  the  orchestra  pit  nor  the  stage,  which  is  40  feet  by  80 
feet  extreme  dimensions.  The  seating  capacity  is  about  1,600,  oi  winch  the  orchestra  has  583  chairs,  the  loges  and  boxes  324,  and  the  galleries  about  700. 


INTERIOR  VIEWS  OF  THE  “TEATRO  BONILLA,”  TEGUCIGALPA,  HONDURAS. 

Upper:  View  from  orchestra  section,  showing  the  presidential  box  in  the  center,  and  the  temporary 
dancing  floor  in  position.  Lower:  View  from  the  presidential  box,  showing  stage  in  the  center,  and 
temporary  dancing  floor  covering  main  floor  of  theater. 


THE  XEW  CEXTHAL  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY  STATION. 
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'Plu'  oflicial  iiiaugiii’Jitiou  took  place  on  the  nio;ht  of  September 
1.'),  1915  (which  was  the  ninety-fourth  aimiversaiy  of  national  iiule- 
jiendence),  in  the  form  of  an  ofhcial  hall.  For  the  occasion  a  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  platform  was  erected  over  the  entire  paniuet  floor 
on  a  level  with  the  stajje.  Some  500  invitations  were  issued.  Presi- 
dc'iit  Memhreno  led  the  grand  march.  Dining  the  intermission  a 
baiupiet  was  served  on  the  stage  of  the  theater.  A  profusion  of 
di'coration  was  everywhere,  carried  out  by  a  scheme  of  immense 
Shasta  lilies,  one  single  immense  blossom  forming  the  canopy  for  the 
stage. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  tliat  in  all  the  social  history  of  Ilon- 
diiias  there  has  never  before  assembled  a  more  recherche  aggroup- 
ment  of  society. 

THE  NEW  CENTRAL 
ARGENTINE  RAILWAY 
STATION  V 

THK  recent  completion  of  the  main  portion  of  the  new  terminal 
station  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  Co.  at  Buenos 
Aires  was  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  railway  enter¬ 
prise  in  Argentina. 

The  erection  of  tlie  new  passenger  station  is  but  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  the  company’s  improvement  of  its  terminal  facilities, 
which  contemplates  an  entire  reorganization  of  its  freight  yards,  build¬ 
ings,  switch  tracks,  sidetracks,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  as  a  whole  when  completedJwLll  amount  to 
nearly  S1(),()()0,()0().  The  total  area  to  be  occupied  will  be  about 
73A  acres,  of  which  over  744,000  square  feet  of  valuable  city  property 
are  taken  up  by  the  passenger  station  buildings,  trainsheds  cab¬ 
stands,  and  approaches. 

I'he  passenger  station  is  in  the  Doric  style  of  architecture  and  in 
size,  (inish,  and  general  eijuipment  is  perhajis  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
South  America  and  surpassed  by  but  few  of  the  modern  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Eurojie.  The  buildings  for  the  station  and 
extensions  for  offices  take  uji  an  entire  main  frontage  of  nearly  850 
feet  on  the  new  jdaza  that  is  being  laid  out  by  the  city.  The  side 
frontage,  or  wing,  Iniilt  along  tlie  avenue  known  as  the  Paseo  de 
ffulio,  occupies  606  feet  front,  and  is  in  architectural  harmony  with 
tb(‘  main  Iniilding  fronting  the  plaza. 


CENTRAL  HALL^OF  THE  NEW  CENTRAL  ARGENTINE  STATION  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

From  the  ticket  oHice  the  traveler  steps  into  a  magnificent  central  hall  which  gives  access  to  the  plat  forms' and  to  the  adjacent  waiting,  dining,  and  relrosliment  rooms.  This  fine 

hall  measures  4M)  feet  in  length,  82  feet  in  width,  and  63  feet  in  height. 


Upper:  Covering  the  i)lalforms  and  tracks  is  a  handsome  train  slied  787  feet  in  length,  the  roof  of  which 
rests  on  graceful  steel  arches  having  a  span  of  IC.O  feet  with  a  maximum  height  of  84  feet  above  plat¬ 
form  level.  Lower:  End  of  train  shed,  showing  signal  equipment  and  part  of  yard. 


THE  XEVV  CENTRAL  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY  STATION. 
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'Fho  front  carria"(‘  entrance,  276  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  gives 
ample  accommodation  for  travelers  arriving  at  the  station  in  cabs 
and  taxis.  On  alighting  the  traveler  finds  himself  in  a  spacious  ticket 
ollice,  200  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  with  a  ceiling  65  feet  high.  The 
height  to  the  cupola  of  the  dome  is  108  feet.  At  the  height  of  33 
feet  from  the  floor  a  handsome  gallery  runs  entirely  around  the  hall, 
access  to  which  is  had  from  the  administration  offices  on  the  second 
floor. 

From  the  ticket  oflice  the  traveler  steps  into  a  magnificent  central 
hall  which  gives  access  to  the  platforms  and  to  the  adjacent  waiting, 
dining,  and  refreshment  rooms.  This  fine  hall  measures  480  feet  in 
length,  82  feet  in  width,  and  63  feet  in  height.  The  hall  and  ticket 
office  have  floors  laid  in  mosaic;  the  great  steel  girders  supporting 
the  roofs  are  encased  in  masonry  [and  hidden  by  panels  finished  off 
with  rich  moldings  in  plaster.  The  great  rooms  are  brilliantly 
lighted  with  both  incandescent  and  arc  lights,  arranged  in  clusters 
for  artistic  effect  as  well  as  for  the  proper  diffusion  of  light. 

'Phe  main  restaurant  is  90  liy  60  feet,  the  principal  dining  room 
00  by  40  feet,  while  marble  stairways  give  access  to  private  dining 
parlors  on  the  floor  above  and  to  an  orchestral  balcony. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  passengers  and  their  baggage 
j)rovision  has  been  made  for  transporting  the  latter  from  the  entrance 
to  the  proper  trains  without  having  to  pass  through  the  areas  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  former.  The  baggage  is  taken  over  a  counter  at  the 
<‘ntrance  into  the  upper  baggage  room,  and  thence  by  electric  eleva¬ 
tors  down  to  the  sorting  rooms  in  the  basement  under  the  station, 
and  then  througli  a  subway  to  the  waiting  baggage  vans.  The  bag¬ 
gage  of  arriving  passengers  is  taken  through  a  branch  subway  to 
another  part  of  the  basement,  and  then  raised  to  street  level  into 
the  delivery  rooms. 

All  the  upper  floors  of  the  station  buildings  wiU  be  used  for  rail¬ 
way  administration  oflices.  The  company  has  made  a  point  of  put¬ 
ting  in  every  modern  improvement  of  recognized  utility,  such  as 
electric  elevators,  barber  shops,  hot  and  cold  baths,  lavatory  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  latest  pattern,  information  bureaus,  public  telephones, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  public. 

For  the  safe  and  expeditious  handling  of  passengers  eight  platforms 
lead  from  the  main  Indl  to  the  trains,  with  four  additiomd  platforms 
for  future  extensions.  The  outside  platforms  have  a  width  of  24 
feet,  the  others,  considered  in  groups  of  two,  adjoining  each  other 
so  as  to  form  one  area,  measure  33  and  39  feet.  Platforms  1,  2,  and 
3  have  a  total  length  each  of  1,148  feet,  for  accommodating  long¬ 
distance  trains,  and  the  other  platforms  an*  each  820  feet  long  for 
the  suburban  trains. 

1014.^— Bull.  4—15 - 1 
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VIKWS  OF  TIIK  NKW  CENTKAL  AUOENTINE  STATION  AT  Hl'ENOS  AIKKS. 

Lett:  View  of  front  cnrriage  eiilruiue,  27ii  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  giving  ample  accoiniiUKlation  for  travelers  arriving  at  slat  ion  in  cabs  and  taxis.  Itigbt;  part  of  the 

principal  dining  room,  beautifully  furnished,  and  99  by  40  feet  in  size. 
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INTEUIOU  VIEWS  OF  THE  NEW  CENTRAL  ARGENTINE  STATION  AT  lU'ENOS  AIRES. 

I’pppr:  A  view  of  the  modern  and  well  equipped  kitchen.  Lower:  View  of  the  main  restaurant,  99  hy 

tiO  feet  in  .size. 


THE  NEW  CEXTUAL  AKGEXTIXE  RAILWAY  STATIOX. 
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('ovcT’ing  the  platforms  and  tracks  is  a  handsome  train  shed  787 
feet  in  length,  the  roof  of  which  rests  on  graceful  steel  arches  having 
a  span  of  160  feet  with  a  maximum  height  of  84  feet  above  platform 
level. 

Jieside  the  station  buildings,  and  so  located  that  it  is  possible  to 
take  the  loaded  vans  cpiickly  from  it  to  any  of  the  platforms,  is  a 
commodious  building,  690  feet  long  and  83  feet  wide,  where  small 
parcels  are  handled.  This  traffic  is  a  very  large  one  in  Argentina 
and  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  railway  companies. 
.Vltogether  the  new  station  offers  to  the  traveling  public  of  Argentina 
facilities  and  comforts  unexcelled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  public  inauguration  of  the  main  building  of  the  statutn  on 
August  4,  1915,  was  made  a  memorable  occasion.  His  Excellency 
President  Metoriuo  de  la  Plaza,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Movano,  Minister  of  Pufilic  Works,  representatives  of 
the  (Vntral  Argentine  Railway,  and  other  distinguished  guests, 
were  taken  to  the  new  station  in  a  special  train.  On  alighting  the 
President  opened  the  gate  between  the  arrival  platform  and  the 
great  ('entral  Hall  with  a  gold  key  handed  to  him  by  the  president 
of  tlie  local  committee  of  the  railway.  Dr.  Jose  A.  Frias.  The  presi¬ 
dential  ])arty  was  then  conducted  over  the  building  and  througli  its 
spacious  annexes  by  Mr.  (’.  H.  Pearson,  general  manager  of  thi' 
railway. 

The  company  had  issued  a  thousand  invitations  to  the  opening 
ceremony,  and  it  was  attended  by  leading  representatives  of  the 
Imsiness  and  commercial,  as  well  as  official,  circles  of  Buenos  Aires. 
After  the  general  inspection  the  guests  were  entertained  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  refreshment  rooms.  'Die  official  party  occupied  the  largi* 
dining  room,  where  Dr.  Frias,  as  president  of  the  local  committee, 
delivered  a  brief  address  outlining  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
('entral  Argentine  Railway  from  its  inception  to  the  present.  The 
response,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Argentina,  was  made  by 
Dr.  Moyano,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  an  appreciative  speech, 
congratulating  the  railway  company  on  their  splendid  achievement 
and  pointing  out  the  great  benefits  to  tlie  country  growing  out  of 
its  railway  development.  In  regaril  to  the  investment  of  foreign 
caj)ital  in  the  upbuilding  of  railways  in  Argentina,  he  stated  tliat  it 
‘‘may  have  confidence  to-day,  as  in  tlie  early  days  of  our  national 
organization,  in  our  loyalty  and  in  our  gratitude,  in  the  assurance 
that  there  will  be  no  interest  and  no  endeavor  above  tlie  interest 
and  endeavor  of  this  country  to  respond  at  all  times  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  which  the  legitimate  and  efiicient  aid  which  it  receives  from 
these  collaborators  in  our  prosperity  and  aggrandizement  merit 
from  it.  J'here  can  be  no  economic  perturbation  which  is  other 
than  transitory  in  a  nation  devoted  to  the  peaceful,  fruitful,  well- 
organized  and  permanent  labor  to  which  we  offer  so  ample  a  scope.” 


IMPORTANT  PROJECT  IN 
COSTA  RICA  ■/ 

IF  one  (‘xamiiu's  the  map  of  (Vntral  America  lie  will  notice  that  in 
one  ])articular  the  Atlantic  coast  hears  a  striking  resemhlence 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States. 
In  hehind  an  outlying  fringe  of  land,  more  or  less  fantastically 
cut  up  into  islands,  spits,  dunes,  and  hanks,  there  lies  an  interior 
jiarallel  waterway,  almost  hut  never  quite  complete,  for  here  and 
there  the  outer  land  fringe  is  joined  to  the  mainland,  and  at  these 
jioints  the  continuity  of  the  waterway  is  hroken.  Nature  has  done 
much  toward  constructing  a  parallel  and  alternate  water  route  free 
from  the  storms  and  dangei’s  of  the  outside  ocean,  hut  nature  has 
not  quite  completed  the  job.  This  has  been  left  for  man.  As  is 
well  known,  an  interior  shipway  could  he  constructed  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  south  to  the  tip  end  of  Florida  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
cutting  here  and  there  through  a  narrow  isthmus,  digging  a  short 
canal,  and  dredging  a  shallow  spot. 

On  the  ('entral  American  Atlantic  coast  the  same  kind  of  a  nearly 
completed  interior  waterway  exists.  In  Costa  Rica,  from  Port 
Limon  northwest  to  the  houndary  line  of  Nicaragua,  this  parallel 
waterway  is  excejitionally  well  defined,  as  is  shown  in  the  sketch 
maj)  herewith  published.  This  section  of  Costa  Rica  north  of  Limon 
has  been  hut  little  developed.  It  has  the  same  kind  of  fertile  lands 
suitable  for  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits,  ami  ])articularlv  of  bananas, 
as  the  country  lying  south  and  west  of  Limon  which  produces  some¬ 
thing  like  1 1 ,()()(),()()()  hunches  a  year. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  this  country  would  he  natu¬ 
rally  the  o]>ening  U]>  of  the  ])arallel  waterway,  which  woidd  give  acess 
to  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  coming  down  from  the  interior. 
The  o])ening  of  the  waterway  would  make  ])ossihle  the  developnient 
of  the  whole  country  from  Limon  north  to  the  Rio  Colorado,  and 
wcndd  he  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

Recently  there  has  been  organized  in  Port  Limon  a  society  called 
the  dunta  Agricola  Industrial,  having  as  one  of  its  main  ])urposes  the 
bringing  to  the  attention  (»f  the  outside  world  the  ])articular  scheme 
here  outlined.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  received  from  Don 
Abides  Ramirez  R.,  vice  ])resi»lent  of  the  dunta  Agricola  Industrial, 
the  sketch  herewith  ])ul)lished,  and  notes  showing  the  importance 
from  an  industrial  standpoint  of  the  develo])ment  of  the  ])ro])osed 
waterway. 


THE  CATTLE 
INDUSTRY  IN 


AND  MEAT 


Extensive  areas  of  land  in  Brazil,  osj)eciallv  in  tin*  soutlu'rn 
sections,  are  well  a(la|)ted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  eountrv 
.  is  estimated  to  have  sometlnng  over  2o,()0U,()()0  head  of  native 
cattle,  and  tlie  Government  is  about  to  institute  active  meas¬ 
ures  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  stock  and  the  general  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  cattle  and  meat-packing  industry.  Tluxt  certain  North 
American  interests  arc  tliorouglily  alive  to  the  situation  and  appreciate 
the  remarkahle  advantages  olfenal  by  the  gnait  Brazilian  ranges  in  the 
jxroduction  of  beef  cattle  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  tlxe  well- 
known  meat-packing  comjxanies  of  tlie  I’nited  States  has  abeady 
<*ntered  tlie  field  and  erected  and  eipiipped  a  modern  plant  at 
Osasco.  An  account  of  this  industry  is  given  in  a  recent  report  by 
United  States  Consul  Maddin  Summers  at  Sao  Paulo,  tlie  salient 
features  of  which  are  herewith  reproduced: 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  in  the  south  of  Brazil  a  rapid  development  of  the 
meat  and  hide  trade.  Hio  (irande  do  Sul  has  lonji  been  known  as  a  cattle  section, 
larfie  quantities  of  hides  and  animal  prcxlucts  yearly  findini;  their  way  to  the  United 
Static  and  other  markets.  This  frre.vt  cattle  section  has  gradually  extended  north¬ 
ward,  and  the  pasture  lands  of  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Matto  tlrosso  have  been  found 
exceptionally  suited  to  cattle  raising,  and  this  industry  at  present  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  tbe  great  sources  of  income  of  this  section  of  Brazil. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Brazil  band.  Cattle  &  Packing  Co.,  a  United  States  firm, 
began  the  purchase  of  ranchos,  and  the  importation  of  cattle  from  the  UnittHl  States 
for  bretKling  purposes.  .V  little  later  the  Companhia  Frigorifica  Pastoril,  an  adjunct 
of  the  Paulista  Railway  ('o.,  established  at  Barretos  a  large  slaughterhou.se  and 
frozen-meat  plant. 

Realizing  the  future  of  the  industiy  here,  Messrs.  Sulzberger  Sons  A  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  began,  in  Bll.'l,  the  erection  of  a  large  refrigerating  jilant  at  Osa.sco.  a  small 
town  on  the  Sorocabana  Railway,  about  10  miles  from  Sao  Paulo.  Tlie  work  on  the 
])lant  was  delayed  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  machinery  on  the  German 
steamship  Santa  Catharina,  sunk  by  an  English  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  All 
the  macliineiy  came  from  the  United  States,  and  the  plant  was  constructed  by  North 
.American  engineers. 

The  plant  was  completed  in  March  and  opened  re  -ently.  It  has  a  capacity  of  800 
head  of  cattle  per  day.  It  is  built  on  the  unit  system  and  can  at  any  time  be  extended 
without  interfering  with  operations  and  without  additional  labor  cost  in  the  handling 
of  the  various  jiroducts.  The  greate.st  attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitary  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  plant  is  one  of  the  most  iinxlern  as  yet  constructed. 

The  products  will  be  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  foreign  markets.  Several  shipments  of  frozen  meat  have  already  been 
made  to  the  United  States  and  Eiirojie.  The  company  is  embarrassed  at  present, 
o-wing  to  the  fact  that  suflicient  space  can  not  be  found  on  steamers  for  the  transport 
of  their  products,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  remedied  in  the  near  future. 
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VIEWS  OF  REFRUIERATINC.  FLANT  OF  CONTINENTAL  PRODUCTS  CO  ,  OF  SAO 
PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

Top:  \  lew  of  plant  showing  where  the  cattle  enter  the  slaughterhouse.  Center:  A  general  view  of  the 
plant  showing  the  adjuncts.  Bottom:  View  showing  the  refriperatinp  section  of  the  plant. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  PKODl'CTS  CO.’S  PLANT  AT  SAO  PAI  LO,  BRAZIL. 


Top:  View  of  the  cattle  pen.s,  showiiij;  some  of  the  cattle  to  be  slattphteretl.  Center:  Some  of  the  work¬ 
men  emplo.ved  in  the  refritteratinj;  department.  Bottom:  Fixterior  view  of  the  machine  shop  of  the 
plant. 


HECEPTIOX  OF  THE  D0:M1XICAX  AIIXISTEK, 
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As  Jin  ovi(l(MU*o  that  some  of  the  loadin"  iuimi  of  Brazil  are  inakinji 
an  otfort  to  dovolop  and  (Micourago  tho  cattle  indnstry  of  the  country, 
it  may  ho  stated  that  a  prominent  member  of  the  Federal  Congress 
recently  introduced  a  hill,  which  is  now  on  the  calendar  and  is  to 
come  up  for  final  dis|)osition  at  the  next  session  of  the  (’ongress, 
whose  main  jiro visions  are  as  follows: 

Aktici.k  1.  The  Kxeculive  power  is  authorized  to  expend,  durins;  a  period  of  ten 
years  GO.OtMt  eontos  de  reis,  on  the  liasis  of  G.OlK)  eontos.  or  .S2. (KM). ()()<»  per  annum,  to 
eneoura^'e  the  development  of  the  pastoral  industry. 

■tHT.  2.  This  expenditure  shall  be  made  throttjrh  the  miidster  of  asrrieulture,  indus¬ 
try,  and  eommeree,  who  will  eneourasie — 

(a)  The  purchase  and  transportation  of  thoroughbred  bulls; 

(b)  The  employment  of  experts; 

((•)  The  creation  of  zootechnical  stations  in  the  various  States  for  the  immigration, 
acclimatization,  and  breading  of  imported  thoroughbreds; 

(di  The  organization  of  veterinary  schools; 

(e)  The  installation  of  free  breeding  stations; 

(f)  And  the  establishment  of  other  adjuncts  permitted  under  the  law  of  2.35(1  of  the 
31st  of  December,  1910,  and  of  the  law  of  2,544  of  the  4th  (.f  .January,  1912; 

(g)  The  improvement  of  the  health  and  sanitary  .service. 

Art.  3.  These  services  .shall  preferably  be  installed  in  those  cities  and  munici¬ 
palities  where  the  Government  will  deem  it  most  advantagiHuis  to  begin. 

.\rt.  4.  The  wire  fencing  needed  in  the  development  of  such  cattle  industry  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  import  tariffs. 

.\Rr.  5.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  law  the  Government  is  authorized  to  open  the 
necessary  credit  by  the  issuance  of  treasury  bonds  limited  in  accordance  with  Article  1 . 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  DOMIN¬ 
ICAN  MINISTER 

OX  September  22,  1915,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  olllcitdly 
reeeived  Sefior  Don  Armtindo  Perez  Perdomo  as  the  duly 
accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  tlie  I’nited  States. 
'Pile  reception  took  place  at  the  White  House.  In  jiresenting  Ids 
letters  of  credence,  the  minister  mentioned  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  and  respect  already  existing 
hj'tween  the  two  Governments. 

'Phe  minister  spoke  as  follows: 

lloN'OR.\HLE  Mr.  Pre.sident:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  letters 
which  accredit  me  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])lenipotentiary  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Itejjublic  near  Your  Excellency’s  Government,  together  with  the  letter  of  recall 
of  my  worthy  predecessor  who  resigned  his  high  office. 

I  have  ])lea.sure  in  saying  to  you  that  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  1  .shall 
earue.stly  bend  my.self  to  the  effective  .strengthening  of  the  relations  of  good  friendship 
which,  founded  on  mutual  re.sjiect,  have  always  exi.sted  between  the  Dominican 
Re])ublic  and  the  Government  and  ])eo])le  of  the  United  States  of  America,  feeling 
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snro  that  in  so  shapiii"  my  t-otirso,  while  oHicaeiotisly  working  for  the  good  of  my 
cmintry,  which  is  ihorotighly  imbued  with  the  importance  of  that  salutary  harmony 
which  it  is  its  keen  interest  to  make  ever  closer,  1  shall  faithfully  voice  the  sentiments 
of  infrangible  sincerity  and  deserved  admiration  which  animate  the  llonorahle  Presi¬ 
dent  Jimenez  toward  Yotir  Excellency  and  the  Ciovernment  over  which  yott  worthily 
Itreside. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Prt^sident,  to  exjtress  to  you  the  sincere  wishes  that  I  make  in  the 
name  of  the  Honorable  President  Jimenez  and  in  my  own  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
Xorth  American  people  and  the  personal  happiness  of  Yotir  Excellency. 

The  President  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mimstek:  It  gives  me  pleiusure  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  llis 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Ke])tiblic  accrediting  you  in  the  capacity 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  near  the  (Jov- 
('rnnient  of  the  United  States,  and  I,  at  the  same  time,  accept  his  excellency’s  letter 
recalling  from  his  post  your  predece.ssor,  Mr.  Jimenez,  whose  cordial  relations  with 
this  Government  we  shall  hold  in  most  agreeable  memory. 

I  note  with  .satisfaction  the  announcemei't  of  your  intention,  in  di.scharging  the 
tluties  of  yonr  office,  to  endeavor  to  strengthen  effectively  the  relations  of  good  friend¬ 
ship,  based  on  mutual  re.spect,  which  have  always  existed  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican  Re])tiblic,  and  your  statement  that  your 
course  of  action  will  thus  give  expreasion  to  the  .sentiments  of  sincerity  and  good  will 
toward  this  Government  and  toward  mystdf  which  animate  the  jire.sident  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Permit  me  to  a.ssure  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  you  may  rely  on  my  efforts  to  aid  you 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  your  mission  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  common 
interests  of  the  two  countries,  with  the  most  cordial  gowl  will. 

I  thank  you  for  the  good  wi.shes  which  you  offer  on  behalf  of  your  Government,  as 
well  as  of  yourself,  for  the  pro.sjterity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  for  my 
]>er.sonal  hap]>iness,  and  1  trust  that  you  will  convey  in  return  my  most  sincere  good 
wishes  to  the  Pre.sident  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  prosjterity  of  the  Dominican 
]>eo])le,  his  own  welfare,  and  the  stK'ce.ss  of  his  administration  of  the  Government  of 
the  Rejtublic. 

In  ex])re.s.sing  these  sentiments,  1  am  .sure  that  1  speak  also  for  the  peojtle  of  the 
United  States.  May  I  not  further  wish  you,  Mr.  Mini.ster,  a  most  agreeable  term  of 
•  iflicial  residence  in  this  city. 

TOPICS  FOR  PAN  AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES  /,  '/ 

IX  addition  to  the  jranoral  topics  described  in  tlte  Preliiniiniry  Pro- 
jirain,  is.suo  of  April  lotli,  the  executive  committee  of  tlie  Sec¬ 
ond  Pan  American  Scientilic  ('oiifrress,  wliich  is  to  meet  in 
Washinirton  December  27,  lOlo,  to  Jannarv  8,  1910,  has  autlior- 
ized  the  followin';  important  special  topics  which  will  he  discussed 
in  a  series  of  Pan  American  conferences,  a  conference  on  each  topic: 

Section'  1. 

The  desirability  of  uniform  laws  throughout  the  Pan  American  countries  for  the 
protection  of  antiquities,  the  systematic  promotion  of  anthropological  research,  and  the 
collection  and  .scientific  treatment  of  mu.seum  materials. 
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Section’  II. 

Present  coiulitidii,  needs,  and  prospects  of  meteoroloij;icul  and  seismolo<jical  work  in 
<*aeh  of  the  ])artici])atin<!:  countries  of  the  Scientific  Congress.  The  rejiort  from  each 
country  should  contain  a  list  of  all  meteorological  and  seismological  stations  and  other 
local  information  jiertinent  to  this  ri'jiort  in  that  country. 

Section  III. 

Conservation  of  the  natural  ri'.sources  of  a  nation  through  Government  ownership 
and  control. 

A  National  Forest  Policy.  The  Relation  of  forestry  to  the  fuHire  development  of 
Central  and  South  America. 

Governmental  iiarficijiation  in  irrigation  development.  (It  is  understood  that  the 
word  “Governmental”  includes  the  state,  country,  province  or  other  political  sub¬ 
divisions  and  that  the  word  “])articipation”  might  well  include  the  construction, 
management,  and  settlement  of  irrigation  enterprises.) 

-Vri'  uniform  regulations  feasible  among  the  different  American  countries  for  the 
prevention  of  the  intniduction  and  dis.semination  of  di.seases  of  animals?  The  i)re- 
vention  and  eradication  of  destructive  diseases  of  animals. 

Pan  American  Coojieration  in  Plant  Quarantine. 

The  Effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  upon  the  Itistrihution  of  Farm  Products. 

Section  IV. 

To  what  extent  should  elementary  education  he  sujiported  by  local  taxation,  and  to 
what  extent  by  State  taxation?  WTiat  should  he  the  determining  factors  in  the 
distribution  of  su])])ort? 

What  should  be  the  primary  and  what  the  secondary  purpo.se  of  high-school  educa¬ 
tion?  To  what  extent  should  courses  of  study  in  the  high  school  be  determined  by 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and  to  what  extent  by  the  demands  of 
industrial  and  civic  life? 

Should  universities  and  colleges  supported  by  jniblic  funds  be  controlled  by  inde¬ 
pendent  and  autonomous  powers,  or  should  they  be  controlhsl  directly  by  central 
State  authority? 

To  what  extent  is  coeducation  desirable  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  col- 
l(*ges,  and  universities? 

To  what  extent  is  an  exchange  of  students  and  jirofessors  between  American  Rejmb- 
lics  desirable?  What  is  the  most  effective  basis  for  a  system  of  exchange?  What  jilans 
should  be  adojited  in  order  to  secun*  mutual  recognition  of  technical  and  profe.ssional 
<legn‘es  by  American  Republics? 

To  what  extent  may  college  courses  in  engineering  be  profitably  suitplemented  by 
j)racti(;al  work  in  the  shop?  To  what  extent  may  laboratory  work  in  engineering  be 
replaced  through  cooperation  with  industrial  ])lants? 

What  preparation  should  be  reiiuired  for  admission  to  medu-al  schools?  What 
should  be  the  minimum  reiiuiremenfs  for  graduation?  What  jiortion  of  the  faculty 
of  a  medical  school  should  be  reipiired  to  give  all  their  time  to  teaching  and  investiga¬ 
tion?  What  instruction  may  best  be  given  by  physicians  engaged  in  medical  practice? 

What  jireparation  should  be  required  for  admission  to  State  and  national  colleges  of 
agriculture?  To  what  extent  should  the  courses  of  study  in  the  agricultural  college* 
be  theori'tical  and  general,  and  to  what  extent  jeractical  and  sixjcific?  To  what  extent 
should  the  curriculum  of  any  such  college  be  determined  by  local  conditions? 

What  should  be  the  place  of  indu.strial  education  in  the  .school  system  of  the 
.\merican  republics?  Should  it  be  supported  by  public  taxation?  Should  it  be 
considered  as  a  function  of  the  public  school  system?  Should  it  be  given  in  a  .sejiarate 
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^jyrtti'in  under  separate  (■ontrol?  How  and  to  what  extent  may  industrial  schools 
cooperate  with  em])loyers  of  labor? 

How  can  a  nation  ])re))are  in  the  most  effective  manner  its  yonn<;  meti  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  cari'cr  that  is  to  be  ])nrsned  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country? 

Ki)  In  schools  that  are  a  part  of  the  jniblic-school  system; 

{!>)  In  schools  of  ])rivate  endowment; 

(Cl  In  special  business  schools  of  jirivate  owiu'rshij). 

Outline  a  conrsi*  of  study  that  will  best  ])re])are  yfiniif;  men  to  en<;a‘re  in  such  a 
business  career.  Each  su<r}re.sted  outline  should  consider  not  only  the  character  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country  for  which  the  course  of  study  is  intended,  but 
the  desirability  and  jiracticability  of  a  uniform  course  of  business  education  for  all 
Pan  American  countries. 

Section  V. 

Desirability  and  jiracticability  of  establishing  a  uniform  railroad  gaufre  in  Pan 
.Vmerica,  and  espisdally  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Section  VI. 

Are  th(‘re  specific  American  problems  of  international  law? 

Section  VII. 

The  minin<r  laws  of  each  country  and  the  changes  that  may  be  made 
to  aid  the  develojiment  of  mineral  re.soun  es.  History  of  the  iniiiin*;  industry  in  each 
country,  with  special  reference  to  the  beftinniiifjs  of  that  industry. 

(M)  — Development  of  the  Patio  jirocc.ss.  Pre.sent  methorls  of  concen¬ 

tratin';  OH'S  and  the  development  of  concetitration  methods. 

(C)  Mining  and  mfUilhirgy. — Develojancnt  of  hydnielectric  jiower  for  mining  and 
metallurgy,  the  amount  jrrobably  available,  and  sjrecific  benefits  from  its  utilization. 

(Di  Mining,  metallurgy,  and  economic  geology.  .V  bibliography  on  economic  geol¬ 
ogy,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  each  country  to  coojierate  by  as.scmbling  references  to 
its  own  mineral  re.sources  and  their  develojmient. 

Section  VIII. 

Progress  of  vital  statistics  in  Pan  .\merican  countries. 

Etiology  and  ](reventioti  of  tuberculosis  from  a  sociological  standjsiint. 

Section  IX. 

The  relation  of  central  to  local  control  in  the  regulation  of  ])ublic  utilities. 

Is  it  desirable  and  jmssible  to  establish  uniform  rates,  methods,  and  classifications 
in  ])ort  charges,  customs  regulations,  and  classifications  between  the  North,  Central, 
and  South  American  Rejiublics? 

The  relation  of  juiblic  finance  fo  private  credit  in  Latin  .\merica. 

The  jiroblems  of  international  exchange  (monetary^  and  the  means  best  adapted 
to  establish  direct  exchange  (monetary)  between  the  countries  of  the  .Vmerican 
Contitient. 

Princi))les  that  should  govern  the  relations  between  Eederal,  State,  and  local 
revenues. 


PAM  AMiLKILA  in  lliJLMAG*- 

AZINES  '/  /.  *;  .'. 

Henry  Clay  and  Pan  Americanism,  in  tlio  Soptciubor,  lOlo,  iminbcr 
of  tlio  ('oluinl)ia  Univc'rsity  Quartc'rlv,  is  the  address  delivered  by 
Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  before  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  Association 
at  Frankfort,  Ky..  July  S,  1915,  in  which  he  fiiives  an  account  of 
Clay's  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  in  their 
strujtftle  for  independence,  and  shows  that  in  his  broad  huinanita- 
rianism  as  well  as  in  his  constructive  statesmanship  he  was  the  lirst 
jjreat  Pan  American  in  the  Tnitc'd  States.  In  the  light  of  recent  de- 
v(‘lopments  in  the  international  relations  between  the  republics  of 
the  Americas,  his  prevision  seems  remarkable,  especially  when  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  which  ])revailed  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  taken  into  consideration.  Ilis  j)ei‘sistent  efforts  to  make 
the  political  leaders  of  his  time  realize  the  solidarity  and  interde¬ 
pendence  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  brought  out 
by  Prof.  Moore,  in  his  interesting  study,  parts  of  which  are  herewith 
iH'protluced. 

.lustaliuiulred  year'^have  t'Ia])!-cd  Kinoe  Simon  Molivar,  liviii" in  exileat  Kin<;slon.  in 
.Inmaica,  wrote  his  celebrated  prophetic  letter.  Defeated  and  driven  from  his  native 
Wneziiela,  condemned  to  strugjjle  with  extreme  jawerty  in  a  foreign  land,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  censured  if  he  had  sounded  a  note  of  desjaiir.  There  was  indeed 
little  in  the  a))i)earance8  of  the  time  to  justify  the  sut)position  that  the  Sj)anist  colonies 
woidd  become  indej)endent.  The  original  revolt  did  not.  as  is  sometimes  hastily 
a.s.sumed,  aim  at  separation.  On  the  contrary,  leveled  against  th«!  alien  government 
.■<et  up  in  Spain  by  Napoleon  l{onai)arte,  it  was  ostensil)ly  a  loyalist  movement  designed 
to  suj)port  the  authority  of  the  son  and  legitimate  succes.sor  of  the  monarch  whom 
Napoleon  had  forced  to  abdicate.  Owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  was  the 
oliduracy  of  the  regency  at  Cadiz,  it  was  gradually  transformed  into  a  movement  for 
indejiendence;  but,  even  as  late  as  1815,  this  object  had  not  been  generally  avowed. 
.Vt  that  date  not  a  single  colony  had  formally  declar.'d  its  independence  of  .S])ain 
hers(>lf;  and  there  were  perhai)s  com])aratively  few  who  grasj)ed  the  fact  that  tin* 
former  relations  with  the  mother  country  could  not  be  re.stored.  It  was  only  to  tln> 
man  of  faith  and  of  vision  that  the  future  was  unrolled.  Such  a  man  was  Simon 
bolivar,  the  “Lil)erator.”  In  the  letter  ai)propriately  called  “pro])hetic"  he  did  not 
he-^itate  to  declare  "The  de.stiny  of  .\merica  is  irrevocal)ly  fixed;  the  tie  which  united 
it  to  Sjiain  is  cut.  *  *  *  Because  .successes  have  been  jiartial  and  fluctuating,  we 
ought  not  to  lose  conlidencein  fortune.  In  some  parts  the  su]»]>orters  of  ind(*pendence 
triumph,  while  the  tyrants  obtain  advantages  in  other  jilaces.  .\nd  what  is  the  result? 
Is  not  the  New  World  vigorous,  aroused,  and  armed  for  its  defense?  We  glance  aliout 
us  and  see  everywhere  a  light  in  the  immense  extent  of  this  hemi!<phere.” 

While  Bolivar  chained  his  car  to  the  star  of  indeiiendence,  yet,  being  conscious  of 
the  uncertainties  that  overhung  the  future  of  the  Sjianish  provinces  in  America,  he 
•lid  not  seek  to  foretell  the  jiolitical  principles  which  should  jirevail  in  them,  or  to 
speiMilate  concerning  the  nature'  of  the  government  or  the  governments  which  they 
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IIEXRY  CLAY,  OK  KEXTICKA',  THE  FIRST  (JREAT  RAX  AMERICAX. 

The  aljove  is  a  reprcxluct  ion  of  a  i)hotot:raph  of  a  rare  print  which  admiraltly  depicts  the  character¬ 
istic  vivacity  of  the  face  of  Henry  Clay.  Tlie  scroll  held  by  Cla.v  bears  t  he  followint:  inscript  ion: 
“In  Conpress,  Cnitetl  States  of'Xorth  .\inerica,  February  loth,  1S21.  Mr.  Clay  submittw  the 
followinp  resolution,  which  was  ado[>te<l:  ' Rrsolied ,  That  the  llouse  of  Representatives  par¬ 
ticipate  with  the  iteoftle  of  the  Unitetl  Slates  in  the  deep  interest  which  they  feel  for  the 
success  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Sotith  .\tnerica  which  are  strupplinp  to  establish  their 
liberty  and  inde|>endence:  and  that  they  will  pive  their  constitutional  support  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  whenever  he  may  deem  it  e\pe<lient  to  recopnize  the  sovereipnty 
and  independence  of  any  of  the  saitl  ftrovinces.’  ”  The  lepend  beneath  the  oripinal  ftrint  is  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  scroll  and  adds  the  vote  by  which  the  re.solulion  was  pas.sed,  87  for 
and  tiS  apainst. 
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would  adopt.  *  *  *  He  did  not,  however,  rearard  tlie  union  of  the  J)rovince^‘ 
under  one  "overninent  as  i)ractieal)le.  ()win<i  to  their  diversities  of  climate  and  of 
situation,  the  immen.se  distances  which  separated  them,  and  their  characteristics  and 
freipumtly  con(lictin<r  interests,  he  conceived  such  a  union  to  he  imiH>ssil>le.  Xever- 
thele.ss.  in  his  inuu'ination  he  sought  to  foreshadow  some  measure  hy  which  harmony 
and  concert  hetween  the  various  parts  might  he  hrought  ahout.  He  dreatued  that 
at  some  future  day  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  might  he  for  the  nascent  nations  of  the 
Wc.st  what  the  Corinthian  Isthmus  was  for  the  (ireeks.  “A\'ould  to  Cod,’’  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  "that  some  day  we  might  enjoy  the  ha])j)ine.ss  of  having  there  an  august 
congress  of  r(‘j)re.sentatives  of  the  rejmhlics,  kingdoms,  and  enij)ires  of  America  to 
deal  with  the  high  iiiteres.s  of  ])eace  and  war,  not  only  between  the  American  nations 
hut  hetween  them  and  the  rest  of  tlu*glohe.” 

.\t  the  time  when  the.se  words  were  written  there*  was  only  one  country  in  America 
whose  indejtendence  was  jeroclaime'd,  acknowledged,  and  e.stahlished.  This  country 
was  the  United  .'States.  It  stood  then  as  the  great  heacon  light  to  all  j)eo])les  strtig- 
gliug  for  liherty  and  .self-government.  What  was  to  he  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  .struggling  j)eoi)lcs  to  the  .south?  Did  the  I’nited  States  hold  within 
its  limits  a  man  of  hroad  and  generous  symjeathies,  a  man  of  faith  and  of  vision,  who 
e'ould  look  into  the  future  and  with  hojx*  and  conlidence  predict  for  the  i)rovinces  of 
Spain  a  destiny  such  as  that  which  their  own  i)ro])hetic  .son  had  ventured  to  forecast? 

Tlu're  was  just  one  man  j>esse.s.sing  in  re()uisite  comhination  the.se  (pialities  and 
characteristics,  and  this  was  the  hold,  generous,  high-.souled  idol  of  the  adventurous 
West,  vihrant  with  human  sympathies  and  aspirations-  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky. 

On  .Inly  !),  181(5,  a  congress  at  Tiicuman  declared  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  of  wliich  Ruenos  Aires  was  the  head,  to  he  a  free  and  independent  nation. 
In  I’ehruary  of  the  following  year  the  Chilean  revolutionists  gainetl  at  Chacalmco  a 
d(*cisive  victory  which  j)resaged  a  similar  declaration.  On  Decemher  (I,  1817,  Clay 
antiouuced  in  the  Hou.se  of  Kej)re.sentative.s  that  he  intended  to  move  the  recognition 
of  Ruenos  Aires  and  ])rohahly  of  Chile.  The  national  administration  disi)atched 
commissioners  to  in(|uire  into  conditions  in  South  America;  hut  on  March  24,  1818, 
when  an  appro])riation  to  comj)en.sate  the  commissioners  was  taken  up.  Clay  sottght 
to  obtain  an  outlit  and  a  salary  for  a  minister  "to  the  independent  ])rovinces”  of  the 
River  Plate.  This  ])ro])osal  Ik*  followed  uj)  on  that  and  tin*  succeeding  day  hy  a  four- 
hours’  siieech  in  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists. 

This  speech  was  in  .some  re.si)ect.s  the  most  ro*markahle  of  his  entire  career.  At  the 
out.s(*t  he  expres.sed  regret  at  being  obliged  to  differ  witli  many  of  his  friends;  but  he 
con.soled  him.self  with  the  reflection  that,  if  he  erred,  he  erred  “on  the  side  of  the 
lilM*rty  and  the  haj)])iness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family.’’  He  woidd  not, 
he  protested,  give  just  cause  of  war  to  any  jtower—  not  even  to  Spain  herself.  He 
believed  thai  the  imliey  of  the  United  States  should  he  one  of  strict  and  impartial 
neutrality;  hut  this  was  not,  he  maintained,  incompatible  with  r(*cognition.  The 
Cnited  States  having  consistently  acted  uj)on  the  de  facto  j)rinciple,  he  contended 
that  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  an  established  government, 
deserving  to  rank  among  the  nations.  There  being  then  in  his  view  no  valid  ground 
of  objection  tc  its  recognition,  he  avowed  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  question 
in  th(*  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  that  had  ever  risen  or  ever  could  occur, 
“in  the  decision  of  which  we  had  so  much  at  .stake.’’  l>epicting  this  cotintry  a.s  the 
“natural  head  of  the  American  family,’’  he  declared  that  the  question  “concerned 
our  politicos,  our  commerce,  our  navigation.’’ 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  governments  which  the  independent  countries  of  Spanish 
America  might  maintain,  (’lay  showed  himself  to  he  anything  hut  a  narrow,  destruc¬ 
tive  |)ropagandist.  While  regarding  the  inquiry  as  one  “highly  im])ortant  in  itself,’’ 
he  frankly  admitted  it  to  he  “a  question  *  *  *  for  themselves.’’  An.xious  as 
he  was  that  their  governments  should  he  “free,’’  we  had,  Ik*  said,  “no  right  to  pre- 
KtUr.— Hull.  4— I.-.— .j 
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scribe  fcr  tlieni.”  They  were,  aiul  ouglit  te  be,  the  sole  judj^cs  themselves.  He 
was  .strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they  would  in  most,  if  not  all,  ))arts  of  their 
cotmtry  establish  free  governments,  ^\■e  were  their  great  example.  Of  us  they 
constantly  spoke  as  brothers,  having  a  similar  origin.  *  *  *  Xo  matter,  therefore, 
what  forms  they  might  adopt,  he  believed  that  their  governments  “wmdd  be  animated 
by  an  American  feeling  and  guided  by  an  American  policy.  They  would  obey  the 
laws  of  the  system  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  would  compose  a  part,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  that  of  Euro])(*.”  *  *  * 

In  his  I)road  sweep  of  the  horizon.  Clay  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibilities  of 
commercial  development,  who.se  importance  was  relatively  enhanced  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  then  existing  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  colonies.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  United  States  might  tind,  in  an  indej)endent  Si)anish 
America,  a  great  agricultural  rival.  This  view  he  denounced  as  “narrow*,  selfish,  and 
groveling,  as  well  as  untrue.”  On  the  other  hand  he  held  out  the  prospect,  the  real¬ 
ization  of  which  the  fatuity  of  later  years  has  done  all  that  was  possible  to  defeat, 
that,  when  Great  Britain  should  be  at  war,  the  United  States  would  “engro.ss  almost 
the  whole  transportation  of  the  Spanish  American  commerce.”  Xay,  more;  survey¬ 
ing  the  future  with  yet  greater  comprehensiveness  and  unhesitatingly  assuming  that, 
in  respect  of  “European  wars,”  the  several  parts  of  independent  America  would 
“stand  neutral,”  he  deemed  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  to  adojit  and 
observe  “a  liberal  system  of  neutrality,”  which  “all  America”  would  be  “interested 
in  maintaining  and  enforcing.” 

On  all  these  grounds  Henry  Clay  i)ronounced  the  independence  of  Spanish  America 
to  be  “an  interest  of  primary  consideration.”  His  motion,  however,  to  provide  for  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  Iliver  Plate  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  115  noes  to  45  ayes.  For 
nearly  two  years  the  agitation  in  Congress  concerning  South  America  rested.  In 
the  interval  the  effort  of  the  I'nited  States  to  obtain  from  Spain  the  peaceful  cession 
of  the  Floridas  was  in  ])rogress.  But,  before  the  attainment  of  this  object  was  fully 
assured,  our  great  i)rotagonist  of  South  American  independence  returned  to  his  charge, 
and  on  Hay  10,  1820,  submitted  in  the  Hou.se  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  expedient 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  sending  of  ministers  to  any  of  the  Governments  of  South 
America  that  had  established  and  were  maintaining  their  independence  of  Spain.  In 
the  eloquent  speech  with  which  he  supimrted  this  proposal,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
examine  the  subject  in  all  its  phases.  Even  the  question  of  slavery,  w’hich  had  per¬ 
sistently  disturbed  the  debates  of  the  session,  he  did  not  forbear  to  discuss.  Advert¬ 
ing  to  an  intimation  that  the  people  of  South  America  were  “unlit  for  freedom,”  he 
affirmed  that  they  were  in  some  particulars  “in  advance  of  us.”  In  one  particular 
they  were  indeed  “greatly  in  advance  of  us”;  this  was  that  “Granada,  Venezuela, 
and  Buenos  Aires  had  all  emancipated  their  .slaves.”  He  “rejoiced  that  circum¬ 
stances  were  .such  as  to  permit  them  to  do  it.”  X’or  had  they,  he  said,  neglected 
education.  They  had  “fostered  schools.”  Newspapers  were  numerous.  He  had, 
he  affirmed,  never  seen  “a  question  discus.sed  with  more  ability  than  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  Buenos  Aires,  whether  a  federative  or  consolidated  form  of  gov(“rnment 
was  best.”  *  *  * 

Clay’s  re.solution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  80  to  75;  but,  although  this  showed  great 
progress,  the  contest  was  not  yet  won.  The  resolution  only  expre.ssed  an  opinion  in 
favor  of  diplomatic  representation,  but  did  not  actually  provide  for  it.  A  year  later, 
on  February  9,  1821,  a  motion  for  a  suitable  appropriation  was  lost  by  only  7  votes. 
On  the  following  day,  however.  Clay  renewed  his  agitation,  by  presenting  a  re.solu- 
tion  that  afforded  the  House  an  opportunity,  first,  to  declare  its  interest  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  South  American  provinces  in  their  .struggles  for  liberty,  and,  secondly,  to 
pledge  its  “constitutional  support  to  the  President”  whenever  he  should  “deem  it 
expedient  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  independence”  of  any  of  them.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  lost.  The  author  of  the  resolution  at  length  felt  the 


HENRY  CLAY  ADDRESSING  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

‘  What  was  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Unile<l  States  toward  the  strusttlins  peoples  to  the  south? 
Did  the  United  States  hold  within  its  limits  a  man  of  broad  and  ttenerous  sympathies,  a  man 
of  faith  and  of  vision,  who  could  tooh  into  the  future  and  with  hope  and  confidence  pre<lict 
for  the  provinces  of  Spain  a  destiny  such  as  that  which  their  own  prophetic  son  had  venture<l 
to  forecast?  There  was  just  one  man  possessing  in  requisite  combination  these  qualities  and 
characteristics,  and  this  was  the  bold,  ttenerous,  hieh-soule<l  idol  of  the  atlventurous  West, 
vibrant  with  human  sympathies  and  aspirations— Henry  ('lay,  of  Kentuclcy.”  (Prof.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  addressing  the  KentucVy  State  Bar  Association,  July  S,  1915.) 


riuito  by  I.  F.  s«'}h*«‘U  r. 


stkp:kt  vik\\  in  j^otosi,  iiolivia. 


One  of  tile  oldest  and  most  inlerestiiif;  eit  ies  of  liolivia  is  I’otosi,  fiainded  in  l.'dti  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  veins  of  silver  on  the  near-hy  moimtain  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.  In  the  above  illustration  may  be  seen  one  of  the  ancient  diMirways  and  S|)anish  bay  windows,  characteristic  of  the  older 
houses  of  the  pictiiresqne  city. 
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flush  of  success.  With  an  independence  as  characteristic  as  it  is  refreshin<r,  he  dis¬ 
dainfully  re])ulsed  a  cautious  .su<r^'estion  of  douht  as  to  ap])roval  at  home  with  the 
declaration  that,  if  his  constituents  did  not  share  his  .sentiments,  so  help  him  (iod, 
he  woulil  not  reiire.sent  them.  Moth  clauses  of  his  resolution  were  carrii'd — the  first. 
ex])ressing  interc'st  in  the  cause,  hy  a  vote  of  Ml-l  to  12;  the  second,  pledoiny  constitu¬ 
tional  su]>port  to  the  President,  hy  a  vote  of  S7  to  Ii8.  A  year  later,  the  Presidcmt 
having  commimicatetl  to  ('on<rr(“ss  his  o])inion  that  reco;j:nition  should  no  loiifica-  he 
withheld,  an  ai)])ro])riation  was  duly  made.  The  triumj)h  of  the  cause  was  complete. 

Almost  two  years  later  came  the  famous  pronouncements  in  President  Monroe’s 
messa<re  of  Decemher  2,  1S23,  constitutin':  what  ha,"-'  .since  been  known  as  the  Monroe 
Itoctrine,  the  meanin};of  which  is  not  inaccurately  interpreted  in  the  pojmlar  phrase 
‘‘America  for  the  Americans.”  ^^'hen  these  decdarations  were  made,  the  dan}:er  of 
interference  hy  the  allied  janvers  of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America  had  in 
reality  i)assed  away. 

A  Trip  Through  Bolivia  is  the  title  oi  an  article  in  the  Septeinher  1 1 
isstie  of  the  Kngineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York),  written 
hy  Stanley  ('.  Btillock,  gtMieral  nninager  oi  the  Poderosa  Mining  ('o. 
(Ltd.),  ('ollahnasi.  Antofagasta,  Chile.  The  major  jtortion  of  tlie 
article  deals  with  the  technical  details  of  various  mines  visited,  hiit 
other  parts  of  the  narrative  throw  informative  side  lightson  tlie  towns 
and  sections  of  country  wliere  the  author  made  hrioi  stops.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ])aragraphs  embody  some  of  the  nontechnical  portions  of  Mr. 
Bullock’s  story. 

.\t  the  time  of  writins;  March,  ItU.V  only  one  exj)ress  was  heiiiu:  run  weekly,  reach¬ 
ing  Ollague  on  Sunday,  hnt  as  the  intention  wa.s  to  go  first  to  Poto.si  it  was  neces.<ary 
to  take  a  slow  train  in  order  to  make  the  connection  at  Rio  Mnlato,  from  which  ])lace 
the  train  leaves  only  once  a  week — on  Saturday.  ( tllague  therefore  was  left  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  3  p.  m.  tla  Paz  time),  and  ryuni,  at  which  ])lace  the  train  .stopjjed.  was 
reached  the  .■'ame  night  at  H.30  o’clock.  The  hotel  here,  the  ryuni.  is  good  for  the  size 
of  the  place,  and  the  charges  rea.sonahle  hed.  dinner,  breakfast,  and  attendance  cost¬ 
ing  .')  bolivianos  ( 1  holiviana  eipials  .SD.tkti. 

From  Ollague  to  ryuni  the  country  is  comparatively  a  level  plain  12,000  feet  high, 
with  little  or  no  vegetation  and  very  .''aline  in  character;  mirages  of  water  are  seen  con¬ 
tinually  along  the  route.  There  are  a  few  mines  on  a  branch  line  from  ryuni  to 
llnanchaca,  but  these  were  not  vi.''ited.  .since  work  was  .said  to  have  been  much 
curtailed  and  my  time  was  limited. 

The  next  stage  of  the  journey  .started  at  8  a.  m.  on  Friday,  and  Rio  Mnlato,  where 
it  was  nece.s.sary  to  stoj)  until  the  next  morning,  was  reached  at  1 1 .30  a.  m.  The  coun¬ 
try  between  ryuni  and  Rio  Mnlato  is  a  little  more  fertile  than  the  i)revious  section: 
llamas  and  donkeys  were  grazing  along  the  line,  and  in  j)laces  the  ground  had  been 
tilled  and  barley  grown. 

The  train  for  Fotosi  left  at  8.30  a.  m.  The  fare  was  U  bolivianos,  the  Siime  as  from 
()lla<.;ue  to  Rio  Mulato.  *  *  *  F'rom  Rio  Mnlato  the  line  starts  to  ascend,  reaching 
an  altitudeof  Iti.O(M)  feet,  and  then  descends  to  Polosi.  which  isabout  U.IKM)  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  country  ])assed  through  is  attractive,  well  watered,  and  cultivated  on 
the  mountain  sides.  Hundreds  of  llamas  and  donkeys  can  be  seen  grazing,  while 
occasionally  a  bunch  of  vicunas  is  visible  fairly  close  to  the  railway  line. 

The  only  point  of  mining  infere.«t  is  the  concentration  ])lant  of  the  Porco  Tin  Mines 
(Ltd.),  in  course  of  erection  at  Agua  Castilla,  which  is  about  seven  hours  from  Rio 
Mulato.  The  mill  is  right  at  the  railway,  while  the  mine  is  connected  to  it  by  an 
aerial  tramway.  As  the  train,  however,  only  stoj)ped  a  few  minutes  there  was  no 
oj)portunily  of  looking  over  the  mill,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  up  to  date  in 
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Ikilivia,  the  plant  including  stamps,  sand,  and  slime  tables,  and  llardinge  mill  for 
regrinding. 

On  arri\-ing  at  I'otosi  a  coach  conveyed  the  pa.ssengers  up  to  the  main  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  about  14  miles  from  the  station.  The  Hotel  Splendide  had  previously 
been  recommended  as  the  best  in  the  town,  and  here  the  food  and  attendance  were 
good  and  the  charges  reasonable — o  bolivianos  per  day. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  town,  wliich  is  most  interest¬ 
ing,  being  one  of  the  oldest  in  Bolivia.  Tliere  are  three  principal  mining  companies 
in  operation  here,  controlled  respetdively  by  English,  French,  and  Bolivian  capital. 

The  English  company  is  situated  highest  up  the  valley,  hut  at  the  time  was  only 
working  in  a  restricted  manner.  The  plant  is  badly  arranged  for  economical  working 
and  a  new  one  is  under  consideration.  The  ore  is  partly  sulphide  containing  about 
10  per  cent  tin.  and  is  also  rich  in  silver.  It  is  first  broken  to  about  1  inch  and  then 
crushed  to  1  millimeter  in  a  ball  mill  from  which  it  passes  to  a  classifier  feeding  a  jig, 
four  tables,  and  a  Ueister  slimer.  The  concentrates  average  about  20  per  cent  stannum 
[tin],  the  seconds  10  per  cent  stannum,  and  are  retreated.  The  tailings  average  2.5 
per  cent  and  go  to  storage  dumps  for  future  retreatment.  *  *  * 

The  French  company  is  operating  lower  down  the  valley  and  is  close  to  the  railway 
station.  The  ore  is  brought  to  the  plant  by  an  aerial  tramway  3  kilometers  in  length 
and  l  ontains  about  15  per  cent  stannum.  *  *  *  The  plant  is  run  partly  by  water¬ 
power  and  partly  by  a  gas  engine  driving  a  generator.  The  workmen  liere  in  a  great 
many  cases  work  for  24  hours  on  end,  for  which  they  are  paid  5  bolivianos,  against  8 
to  9  bolivianos  before  the  war.  Living  here  is  cheap,  as  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
are  obtained  from  the  neighboring  villages.  Some  of  the  prices  ruling  in  March  were 
meat,  30  centavos  per  pound;  eggs,  50  centavos  per  dozen;  oranges  and  bananas,  10 
for  20  to  30  centavos;  grapes,  peaches,  and  figs,  20  centavos  per  jxiund.  (Inions, 
beets,  cabbages,  lettuce,  etc.,  were  correspondingly  cheap. 

I’otosi  was  left  on  Tuesday  morning  at  7.30  and  Ilio  Mtilato  was  reached  about 
5  p.  m.,  the  train  being  half  an  hour  late.  .V  dining  car  is  attached  to  this  train,  the 
charge  being  3  bolivianos  for  lunch  and  50  centavos  for  tea,  both  of  which  meals  are 
excellent.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  direct  from  Potosi  to  Oruro,  the  fare  being  24  to 
40  bolivianos;  the  journey  is  broken  at  Bio  Mulato  for  the  night. 

At  (Tiallai)ata  the  Llallagua  company  ships  most  of  its  juoducts,  and  this  is,  there¬ 
fore.  an  important  town.  The  company  is  controlled  by  (’hileans  and  owns  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  ])rofitable  mines  in  Bolivia.  Some  of  the  ore  is  rich  enough  to  be 
shij)j,ed  straight  from  the  mine.  The  com])any  has  a  concentration  plant  for  the 
]K)orcr  grades,  hut  this  was  not  visited. 

Th(“  next  station  of  Importance  is  Machac.amarca,  from  which  Senor  Patino  has 
built  a  branch  line  of  1-meter  gage  that  runs  up  to  his  mines,  which  adjoin  those  of  the 
Llallagua  company.  The.se  mines  are  the  most  productive  in  Bolivia.  At  Macha- 
camarca  there  is  a  branch  line  to  the  Oruro  comi)any’s  mill,  which  was  seen  at  a 
later  date.  *  *  * 

Oruro  is  a  gay  city  and  the  chief  commercial  center  of  Bolivia.  The  band  plays 
every  Thursday  and  Sunday,  when  the  plaza  is  an  interesting  spectacle,  everyone 
])romenading,  exchanging  greetings,  and  in-specting  costumes.  There  is  a  native 
market  where  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables  can  be  obtained  cheaply,  though  they  are 
a  little  dearer  than  at  Potosi. 

Oiuro  was  left  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  La  Paz  reached  about  5  j).  m.,  a  change  of  trains 
being  necessary  at  Viacha,  where  another  comj)any  runs  to  La  Paz.  Just  before 
reaching  La  Paz  the  steam  locomotive  is  taken  off  and  an  electric  one  t.akes  the  train 
down  the  1,000-foot  hill  into  the  city.  The  journey  from  Oruro  to  La  Paz  is  interesting, 
and  a  good  dining  car  is  attached  to  the  train.  The  railway  runs  on  a  plateau  between 
ranges  of  hills,  and  the  whole  plateau  is  more  or  less  cultivated,  while  herds  of  llamas 
•and  donkeys  are  continually  seen  and  occa.sionally  a  small  troop  of  vicunas  is  visible. 
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riioto  Uy  I.  F.  SrlKH'ler. 

TIIK  AI-A.MKDA,  l.A  l-AZ,  liOl.lVIA. 

I.a  I’az,  the  mctro|H)li.s  and  seal  of  KoviTiiirn'iiI  of  the  Hcpiiljlic  of  ISolivia,  was  foiindod  in  l.'ds  1)V  ('apt.  Alonzo  dc  .Mendoza  on  tlie  site  of  wh.il  wasonee  the  village 
of  Chinpiiyaiai,  founded  about  Us.')  by  the  fourth  Inca,  Malta  Capae.  It  boasts  of(piiteaeosinop<)litan  |)opidation  of.soniethinj;  overi«l,IHMl.  One  of  its  most  |jopnlar 
promenailes,  slunled  by  planes  and  enealyptns  trws,  is  the  aneient  .Mameda  pictured  aljove. 


Courtesy  of  The  Journal  of  Heredity. 


A  CALIFORNIA  GROVE  OF  NAVEL  ORANGES. 


The  orange  industry  in  Culifomia  represents  one  of  the  most  hiKhly  perfected  and  organized  horticultural  industries  in  the  world,  and  the  grove  shown  in  the  above  picture,  located  near 
Riverside,  Cal.,  gives  a  good  idea  of  how  the  Washington  navel  orange  Is  grown  in  that  State.  About  in(l,uoo  acres  of  the  agrieultural  lands  of  the  State  are'talcen  up  with  orange  groves 
such  as  this. 
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La  ]’az  is  the-  (-(Mitor  of  "overnincMit.  and  is  j)robably  one*  of  the  prettiest  ])la<  es  to 
visit  in  Holivia,  Init  is  of  little  interest  from  a  ininiii};  ])oint  of  view.  The  nearest 
mines  of  any  conseqiienee  are  tho.se  of  the  ('oroeoro  United  Copper  Mines,  the  ore  being 
chiefly  native  copper  finely  disseminated  in  a  sandstone  gangne.  They  are  about 
lot)  kilometers  from  La  Paz,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  them.  Electric  trams 
are  running  in  La  Paz  and  a  long  trip  can  be  made  down  the  valley  to  a  place  called 
San  Jorge.  J.a  Paz  was  left  at  1 .10  p.  m.  for  the  down  trij)  toOruro,  which  was  reached 
at  0  o'clock  the  same  night.  *  *  * 

The  total  trip  lasted  for  jmictically  three  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  §100 
per  head,  including  all  expenses.  Polivia  is  undoubtedly  a  country  well  worthy 
of  future  develop)ment  from  a  mining  standpoint,  and  with  the  decreased  cost  and 
wages  now  obtaining,  together  with  up-to-date  power  plants,  mining,  and  milling 
mai  hinery,  there  should  be  a  profitable  return  on  carefully  expended  capital,  provitled 
the  ))ro.spects  of  any  mining  enterprise  embarked  upon  are  thoroughly  gone  into  by 
a  reliable  mining  engineer,  well  ac(|uainted  with  the  country  and  the  people. 

The  Washington  Navel  Orange,  by  A.  D.  Sham?l,  of  the  United 
States  Departiuent  of  Agriculture,  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Journal  of  Heredity,  is  an  instructive  account  of  the  origin  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  citrus  fruit  known  in  the  United  States — 
the  navel  orange.  In  addition  to  tracing  the  original  source  of  this 
variety,  Mt.  Shamel  gives  the  details  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country  and  an  outline  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  orange 
industry  in  California  as  a  result  of  the  jiropagation  of  the  species. 
The  following  reproduction  of  the  first  portion  of  the  article  contains 
the  facts  of  greatest  interest  to  the  general  reader,  the  remainder  of 
the  story  being  taken  up  with  details  of  a  moie  or  less  technical 
character  relative  to  the  successful  propagation  of  the  fruit  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  historical  data  presented  in  this  paper  relating  to  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Washington  navel  orange  in  Ilrazil  were  collected  by  an  expedition  sent  to  that 
conniry  by  the  United  States  Department  of  .Vgricidture  in  the  fall  of  1013,  consisting 
of  P.  II.  Dorsett,  Wilson  Popenoe,  and  the  writer.  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  introduction  and  develoj)ment  of  the  navel  orange  in  the  United  States 
have  been  secured  from  papers  and  reports  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  -Vgricidture,  and  from  first-hand  interviews  with  some  of  the  men  and 
women  in  solithern  California  who  took  part  in  the  work. 

The  Wa-shington  navel  orange  originated  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  as  a  bud  sport  from  the 
Portuguese  '.ariety  of  orange,  Laranja  selcrta,  or  the  “select  orange.”  This  variety 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  into  Brazil  very  soon  after  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  that  countrj'.  According  to  V.  A.  Argollo-Ferrao,  tin*  navel  orange  appeared 
as  a  bud  sport  of  the  Laranja  selecta  variety  and  was  di8co\ered  and  first  propagated 
by  a  Portuguese  gardener  at  Bahia  in  1822.  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Bahia 
navel  orange  was  confirmed  by  all  other  available  information.  The  fathers  or  grand- 
fatln*rs  of  some  of  the  orange  growers  at  Bahia  wer«*  personally  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  and  propagation  of  this  variety  and  this 
knowledge  was  handed  down  to  their  sons  and  grandsons. 

From  the  first  the  seedles-s  fruits  of  the  navel-orange  tree.s  were  liighly  prized  by 
the  Bahians.  The  superior  qualities  of  these  fruits  attracted  general  attention.  The 
growers  of  the  parent  Laranja  selecta  variety,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  seed¬ 
less  navel  fniits,  planted  tliat  variety  exclusively  as  soon  trees  were  available  for 


Frinn  llip  two  ori^:iii:il  navel  orange  trees  plante;!  liy  Mrs.  Til)l)etts  in  Is7:t,  whieh  are  still  liviti);  an-l  proilitcin}:  fruit 
at  Itiversiile,  California,  the  imliistry  has  crown  in  that  State  until  at  present  there  are  about  KKi.oiM)  acres  of  this 
variety  I'ultivated.  Tlie  picture  above  shows  a  typical  siMviinen  of  the  Washincton  navel  orance  as  it  crows  in 
California.  The  crop  amounts  to  aliout  2.'),t)()ll  carloads  of  the  fruit  each  year,  conlaininc  aliout  lU.tMri.lHR)  ho.ves 
of  orances. 


Courtesy  of  The  Journal  of  Heredity. 

A  N'AVKL  OUANtiK  TKEE  AT  HOME. 

Tlip  above  picture  shows  a  typical  specimen  of  tlie  navel  orantte  tree  (trowint:  in  the  grove  of  Col.  Fre<lerico  da  Costa, 
Matalii,  Bahia,  Brazil.  According  to  Mr.  A.  1).  Shamel,theex()editionot  the  I'nited  State.s  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  sent  to  Brazil  in  1913  found  growing  at  Bahia  about  .i(),000  bearing  navel  orimge  trees  and  almut  an  erpial 
number  of  trees  which  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  bearing  age. 
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thirl  purpose.  At  tlie  pre.^ent  time  the  Bahian  navel  orarge  has  practically  rnip- 
planteii  all  otlier  varietie?  of  oranges  grown  in  Bahia,  with  the  exception  of  a  sour  or 
bitter  variety,  called  Laranja  de  terra  (Citriis  vulgaris  Risso),  which  is  grown  for  the 
production  of  seeds  used  for  raising  stocks.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  commercial  orcluirtls 
of  the  Laranja  selecta  are  still  cultivated  by  some  of  the  farmers  in  agricidtcral  dis¬ 
tricts  near  the  capital.  In  the  firirt  orchard  of  this  variety  visited  by  the  writer  a 
tree  was  found  havdng  a  limb  sport  bearing  typical  n.ivel  orange  fruit.-,  wliile  the 
remainder  of  the  tree  bore  the  regular  seeded  Laranja  selecta  orange.  Other  similar 
cases  were  ob.served  as  related  by  the  Bahian  orange  growers  and  others.  The  navel 
orange  variety  in  Brazil  is  called  Laranja  selecta  de  vmbigo,  or  the  “select  orange  with 
the  navel.”  Tliis  name  in  itself  tends  to  confirm  the  establislied  history  of  the  origin 
of  this  variety. 

The  Brazilian  expedition  found  that  the  principal  navel  orange  district  in  Brazil 
is  that  of  Bahia  A  few  trees  of  this  s'ariety  were  found  growing  In  tlie  orange  groves 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  were  informed  on  good  authority  that  limited  plantings 
have  been  made  in  some  interior  districts  of  Brazil,  but  in  no  case  lias  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  reached  such  extent  or  importance  as  in  the  Baliian  di.strict. 
We  found  growing  at  Bahia  about  50,000  bearing  navel-orange  trees  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  trees  which  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  bearing  age.  Inasmuch  as 
the  trees  are  usually  planted  at  the  rate  of  about  100  per  acre,  there  were  about  1,000 
acres  of  bearing  and  nonbearing  navel-orange  trees  in  tlie  Baliian  district. 

The  development  of  this  industry  lias  neen  encouraged  by  tJie  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  by  the  city  of  Bahia.  We  were  told  that  within  tliis  munici¬ 
pality  there  are  anout  35,tX)0  acres  of  land  suitable  for  planting  oranges.  The  city 
has  establisUed  an  experimental  farm  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  methods  of 
propagation,  culture,  and  Jiandling  oranges  for  the  benefit  of  citrus  growers.  Liberal 
inducements  are  given  to  prospective  planters  in  the  way  of  long  time,  low  rentals, 
and  facilities  for  transporting  and  selling  the  crops.  A  strong  effort  Is  being  made  by 
the  municipality  of  Balua  to  encourage  an  export  trade,  particularly  to  the  largm- 
cities  of  South  America,  so  that  the  exL-ting  demand  for  tliis  fruit  can  be  supplied. 

Under  pre.sent  conditions  the  culture  of  the  navel  orange  at  Bahia  is  a  profitable 
undertaking  for  the  growers,  the  fruits  retailing  in  the  city  of  Bahia  for  an  average  of 
about  3  cents  each.  The  expense  of  clearing  the  land,  planting  the  orchards,  and 
bringing  them  into  bearing  is  frequently  made  up  by  the  profits  from  the  culture  of 
mandioca  between  the  rows  of  orange  trees.  The  bearing  orchards  arc  cultivated 
by  scraping  off  the  weeds  from  one  to  three  times  a  year  w  ith  a  heavy  hoe  or  “en- 
cha<la.”  About  the  only  fertlizer  used  is  barnyard  manure.  All  of  the  growers  of 
the  larger  orchards  maintain  dairies  in  connection  with  their  farms,  mainly  for  the 
juirpose  of  securing  manure  for  use  in  their  orange  groves.  This  manure  is  carefully 
conseried  and  is  usually  api)lied  by  burying  it  in  heaps  between  the  trees;  on  hill¬ 
sides  it  is  buried  some  distance  above  the  trees,  usually  under  the  drip  of  the  branches. 
It  was  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Bahian  orange  growers  that  mottle  leaf  and 
chlorosis  of  citrus  trees  could  be  cured  by  the  liberal  use  of  manure.  Insect  enemies 
and  fungus  diseases  are  not  controlled  artificially  except  in  the  case  of  ants.  The  ant 
colonies  in  the  orchards  are  destroyed  by  digging  them  out  or  more  recently  by  fumi¬ 
gation. 

The  oranges  are  usually  ])icked  by  men  climbing  the  trees,  breaking  off  the  spurs 
to  which  the  fruits  are  attiwhed,  and  dropping  them  to  the  ground.  They  are  then 
collected  into  heaps,  assorted  into  two  grades,  one  consisting  of  the  large,  and  the  other 
of  the  small  fruits.  The  fruits  are  then  loaded  into  boxes  or  packs  and  carried  on 
horse  or  mule  back  to  the  markets;  or  in  some  cases  the  buyers  come  to  the  orchards 
from  the  city  and  carry  the  baskets  of  the  fruits  on  their  heads  to  the  city.  The 
steamships  that  call  at  Bahia  take  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  for  use  on  their 
tables.  A  small  quantity  of  navel  oranges  is  now  exported  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Buenos 


('onrtesy  of  The  Journal  of  HeretHty. 

THE  XAVEL  OKANGE  OF  CALIFOKXIA. 

The  skin  of  the  (’alifornia  pro<luct  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  Bahia  fruit,  the  tiavel  is  much 
more  hifthly  developed,  and  the  fruit  has  also  a  much  higher  and  warmer  color,  externally, 
than  does  the  orange  of  Bahia.  Some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  (dace  in  it,  during 
the  40  years  since  it  was  Introduced,  may  t)e  ascril)e<l  to  diflerences  in  climate  and  soil; 
others  are  imputed  to  further  bud  mutations. 


l'oiirU*»y  of  The  Journal  of  Hertnlity. 

TIIK  N’AVP:I.  OUAXCK  of  HAIIIA.  BKAZII.. 


The  aliove  pii’lure  of  se*'tions  of  the  Bahhin  navel  oranije  shows  the  fruit  as  it  still  grows  at  the  plaee  of  its  origin- 
Note  that  the  skin  is  very  thin  and  the  navel,  shown  in  the  quarter  stHtion,  is  only  rttd  intent  ary.  The  fruit  is 
of  very  fine  quality,  although  experts  diller  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Bahian  or  the  California  variety  is 
the  superior. 
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Aires,  and  other  South  American  cities,  but  not  enough,  we  were  informed,  to  supply 
the  demand  in  those  cities  for  this  variety.  *  *  * 

The  Itahian  navel  orange  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  through  the  efforts 
of  the  late  William  Saunders,  horticultiirist  and  landscape  gardner  for  that  division 
of  the  Patent  Ollice  corresponding  to  the  present  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  his  reports  on  this  project,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  learned  from  a 
woman  correspondent  of  the  existence  of  a  seedless  variety  of  orange  at  Dahia,  about 
18(!8.  Through  corresjwndence  with  the  American  consul  at  Bahia  Mr.  Saunders 
secured  a  shi])ment  of  the  seedless  orange  trees,  but  during  the  long  voyage  from 
Bahia  to  New  York  the  trees  died.  Mr.  Saunders  again  wrote  the  American  consul  and 
a.sk<><l  for  another  shipment  of  these  trees,  gi^•ing  minute  directions  for  the  packing  of 
them  and  their  care  in  transit.  Prejiaratory  to  the  arrival  of  this  second  shipment,  Mr. 
Saunders  secured  some  seed  from  oranges  in  the  I\'a.shington  market  and  grew  seed¬ 
lings  in  the  (iovernment  greenhouses.  When  the  second  shipment  of  trees  arrived, 
they  were  in  poor  condition,  hut  some  buds  were  found  to  he  alive;  these  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  seedlings  in  the  greenhouse  and  a  number  of  orange  trees  were  successfully 
grown  in  this  manner. 

A  former  neighbor  of  Mr.  Saunders  in  Washington,  re.siding  in  Riverside,  Cal., 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Tibbetts,  learning  of  the  success  of  this  introduction,  wrote  to  Mr.  Saunders, 
asking  for  some  of  the  trees.  When  the  trees  were  ready  tor  distribution  in  1873,  two 
were  sent  to  Mrs.  Tibbetts  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  Florida,  which  was  thought  to 
possess  more  nearly  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of  this  variety.  The  two  trees 
received  by  Mrs.  Tibbetts  were  i)lanted  by  her  and  were  carefully  tendetl  until  they 
came  into  fruiting.  When  the  first  fruits  ripened  on  these  trees  Mrs.  Tibbetts  invited 
her  neighbors  to  assist  her  in  testing  them.  These  neighbors  and  Mrs.  Tibbetts  de¬ 
cided  that  this  orange  was  superior  in  many  respects  to  any  then  grown  in  southern 
California  and  made  every  jueparation  to  propagate  this  variety  as  rajddly  as  possible. 
Further  exjcerience  confirmed  the  judgment  of  these  ])ioneers,  and  as  a  result  the 
na^■el  orange  soon  achieved  a  wide  reputation  on  account  of  its  superior  quality,  seed- 
lessness,  and  other  valuable  characteristics.  The  trees  sent  to  Florida  proved  to  be 
somewhat  unsatisiac-tory,  particularly  on  account  of  low  })roduction  in  com])ari8on 
with  other  varieties  then  grown  there.  AVhile  a  small  acreage  of  navel  oranges  is 
cultivated  in  Florida,  this  variety  has  never  achieved  any  great  commercial  success  or 
im])ortance  in  that  State. 

Air.  Saunders  distributed  the  navel  orange  trees  under  the  name  of  the  Bahian 
navel  orange,  marking  the  origin  of  this  variety  iri  Bahia.  The  first  important  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  planted  in  California  were  grown  near  Riverside,  and  for  a  time  the 
variety  was  known  locally  as  the  Riverside  navel  orange.  Later  the  su(;cessful  intro- 
ductioTi  of  this  variety  into  other  districts  in  California  led  to  a  general  discussion  of 
an  appropriate  name  for  it,  and  at  a  public  meeting  called  for  this  purpose  the  growers 
united  upon  the  name  of  the  Washington  navel  orange.  The  name  was  adopted  in 
recognition  of  the  face  that  the  variety  was  introduced  and  the  first  trees  in  this  country 
were  propagated  by  the  Agricidtural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  general  intro<luction  and  development  of  the  navel  orange  industry  in  California 
has  occurred  within  the  last  40  years.  From  the  two  original  trees  planted  by  Mrs. 
Tibbetts  in  1873,  whic  h  are  still  living  and  producing  fruits  at  Riverside,  the  industry 
has  grown  in  ('alifornia  until  at  present  there  are  about  100,000  acres  of  this  variety 
cultivated  in  the  State.  The  crop  of  navel  oranges  is  about  25,000  carloads  of  fruit 
each  year,  containing  about  10,000,000  boxes  of  oranges.  From  California  trees  of 
this  variety  have  been  sent  to  Japan,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  other  foreign  citrus 
districts.  In  the  regions  named  the  variety  has  become  commercially  important  and 
its  culture  is  being  rapidly  extended,  so  that  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  citrus 
varieties  of  the  world.  The  navel  orange  in  California  has  been  the  fouiidation  upon 
which  the  citrus  indu.stry  as  a  whole  has  been  developed. 
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Ancient  America  at  the  Panama- California  Exposition  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director  of  the  School  of 
American  Archaeology,  in  the  November  issue  of  Art  and  Archaeology 
(published  in  Washington,  D.  C.).  The  article,  which  is  divided  into 
seven  chapters,  is  an  interesting  detailed  description  of  what  is 
perhaps  tlie  most  attractive  feature  of  the  exposition,  a  feature 
which  appeals  to  not  only  the  trained  archaeologist  hut  to  every 
student  of  the  history  of  man,  especially  of  man  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  development  in  the  Americas.  In  this  exhibit  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Building,  to  quote  from  Dr.  W.  II.  Holmes’s  introduction  to 
the  article,  “For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expositions  the 
story  of  physical  man  is  made  a  chief  attraction,  and  native  American 
culture  is  represented  in  a  manner  more  illuminating  than  ever 
before.”  s 

In  the  first  chapter  Dr.  Hewett  deals  with  the  architectural  features 
of  the  exposition  in  general  and  of  the  ('alifornia  Building  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  theme  which  has  already  been  presented  to  our  readers  in 
articles  and  reviews  heretofore  published.  The  second  chapter, 
dealing  with  Aboriginal  American  Art  and  Culture,  is  practically  a 
reproduction  of  Dr.  Hewett’s  article  in  the  February,  1915,  number 
of  the  Theosophical  Path,  reviewed  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Bulletin.  In  the  third  chapter  he  describes  the  mural  decorations 
of  the  vestibule  of  the  California  Building,  including  the  historical 
frieze  by  Mrs.  Sally  James  Farnham,  a  reproduction  of  the  original 
which  adorns  the  room  of  the  governing  board  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  with  which  readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  familiar, 
and  four  remarkable  sculptures  reproduced  from  those  found  in  the 
Sanctuaries  at  Palenque.  In  the  fourth  chapter  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  exhibits  are  described  as  follows: 

On  passing  througli  tlie  door  leading  from  the  vestibule  to  the  rotunda  everyone 
should  notice  the  splendid  columns  re])roducing  the  portal  of  the  temple  which  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  j)yramid,  commonly  called  El  Castillo,  at  Chichen  Itza, 
Yucatan.  These  majestic  columns  are  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Holme.s.  The  motive  is  the  Plumed  Serpent,  known  all  the 
way  from  the  United  States  to  Central  America,  and  doubtless  having  throughout 
the  same  significance.  The  Avanyu  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers  represented  the 
major  deity  of  these  people,  having  to  do  with  water,  springs,  streams,  rain,  and 
consecjuently  with  growing  croi)s.  The  bird  in  Southwestern  mythology  was  the 
emblem  of  the  sky  gods,  as  the  reptile  was  of  earth  oleities.  In  the  Plumed  Serpent 
we  have  a  representative  of  both.  In  all  probability  the  (Quetzal-coat  1  (quetzal,  bird; 
coall,  reptile)  stood  for  a  similar  concept  of  deific  power  in  Central  America. 

In  the  center  of  the  rotunda  is  a  large  relief  map  of  Central  America,  made  by  the 
School  of  American  Archasolcgy,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  ancient  Temple 
Cities.  Fifty  sites  are  shown  on  the  map.  Note  especially  the  Iccath  n  of  Quirigua, 
Copan,  Palenque,  Tikal,  Uxmal,  and  Chichen  Itza,  frcin  which  cities  the  various 
works  of  art  and  architecture  shown  in  this  building  are  derived.  Note  that  these 
cities  are  mostly  in  the  lowlands,  in  a  region  that  is  now  unhealthy  fer  the  white 
race,  as  well  as  for  the  Indian.  In  the  absence  of  known  causes  for  the  depopulation 
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THK  CALIFORNIA  BUILDING  AT  THE  PANAMA-CALIFOHNIA  EXPOSITION. 

This  building  is  the  dominant  architectural  feature  of  the  exposition,  and  to  be  fully  appreciated  must  be  studied  from  many 
points  of  view.  In  the  above  illustration  it  is  seen  from  the  northeast,  giving  the  best  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
small  domes.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  Spanish  renaissance  architecttire,  being  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  centurv 
cathedrals  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  It  is  this  building  that  houses  the  remarkable  exhibit  which  depicts  the 
culture  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  Americans. 


<N»urtesy  of  Art  ami  An*hR*olotfy. 

UOTl’XDA  or  (  ALII  OKXIA  IIL  lLl)IX(i  AT  Tllb  I'AXAMA-(  ALII  OKXIA  KXPOSITIOX. 

In  the  center  may  be  seen  the  larKe  relief  map  of  Central  America,  made  l)y  the  School  of  American  ArcliawloKy,  showinc  the  <iistrit)ntion  of  the  ancient  tem])le  cities.  Arranued 
around  the  rotunda  are  replicas  of  various  Maya  monoliths,  some  of  which  are  described  in  detail  in  the  text  of  Dr.  Ilewett’s  article.  In  the  center  of  the  apse  is  the  replica  of 
the  great  Loaning  Shaft  of  (juirigua,  upon  whose  sides  are  carved  human  figures  of  heroic  size,  as  well  as  many  hieroglyphics  which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
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FACADE  OF  THE  CAEIFOKNIA  HUILDINO  AT  THE  PAXAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  fapide:  “  There  is  no  finer  Spanish  renaissance  faipule  in  existence.”  Statues  of  noted  characWi 
comiected  with  tlie  history  of  San  Diego  have  been  placer!  in  the  niches.  At  the  top,  in  the  place  of  honor,  stanjl 
1  rav  Jiinipero  Serra,  of  th'e  order  of  St.  ’’rancis,  father-presidente  of  the  missions  in  noth  Alta  and  Baja,  Cal^  wll 
arrived  at  San  Diego  in  17t)9.  Immediately  below,  at  the  right  as  you  face  the  building,  is  the  statue  of  the  Port* 
guese  navigator,  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,'  who  discovered  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  in  1.542,  Above  Cabrillo  isth 
bust  of  his  patron,  the  Emperor  Charles  V  of  Spain.  At  the  left  is  the  statue  of  Don  Sebastion  Viscaino,  who  s»M 
into  San  Diego  Bav  on  the  Kith  of  Novembei\  1W)2.  Above  Viscaino  is  the  bust  of  his  patron,  Philip  III  of  Spoil. 
Below  Cabrillo  is  the  bust  of  Don  (laspar  de  Portola,  first  Spanish  governor  of  southern  California.  Below  Vises!* 
is  that  of  (ieorge  Vancouver,  the  English  navigator.  In  the  lower  niche  at  the  right  is  the  statue  of  Fray  Anton* 
de  la  Ascension,  Carmelite  historian  and  prior  of  the  little  band  accompanying  Viscaino.  At  the  left  is  the  stitoi 
of  the  Franciscan  priest,  Euis  Jaume,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.— Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett  in  Art  and  Arch* 
ology  for  November,  1915. 


ANCIENT  AMERICA  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION. 

.\mon?  the  works  of  art  in  tlie  California  Building 
are  six  fine  frescoes,  painted  l).v  Mr.  Carlos  Vierra, 
of  the  School  of  .\inerican  Archseloog.v,  represent¬ 
ing  six  of  the  most  important  ancient  cities  of 
Central  America.  The  upper  picture  shows  the 
ruins  of  Ouirigua  In  Cuatemala,  tlie  lower  those 
of  (’opan  in  Honduras.  Both  ruins  afford  most 
interesting  archseological  problems,  the  former 
being  especially  rich  in  sculpture<l  monuments. 
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of  Maya  cities,  one  is  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  development  of  diseases  such  as 
caused  tlie  deterioration  of  ancient  civilizations  of  southern  Europe.  At  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  native  cultures  of  the  salubrious  highlands  were  flourish¬ 
ing,  wliile  those  of  the  hot,  fever-stricken  lowlands  languished  or  were  extinct. 

.\rranged  around  the  rotunda  are  replicas  of  the  great  monoliths  of  Quirigua.  These 
remarkable  monuments  surpass  everything  else  of  their  kind  on  the  .\meri<'an  Con¬ 
tinent.  They  are  of  two  classes,  namely,  sculptured  shafts,  or  stelae,  and  huge  zo- 
6mor])hic  figures,  which  bear  the  same  kind  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  show  the 
same  sculptural  features  as  the  .shafts.  Both  types  appear  to  have  had  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  which  doubtless  was  to  serve  as  memorials  of  great  men  and  women  who  occuiued 
high  positions  as  priests  or  rulers.  Inscriptions  were  usually  placed  upon  the  narrow 
sides  of  the  .shafts,  and  the  animal  designs  are  likewise  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  decorative  elements.  In  the  wealth  of  sculpture  at  Quirigua  there  is  a  noticeable 
absence  of  war  implements  and  scenes  of  combat.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
peaceal)le  race.  One  notes  also  the  absence  of  scenes  of  sacrifice,  cruelty,  or  blood- 
■shed.  In  the  delineation  of  the  human  figure  proportion  was  ignored.  Little  atten¬ 
tion  Wiis  paid  to  anatomical  details.  There  is  nothing  in  the  dress,  vesture,  or 
insignia  on  which  to  base  a  determination  of  sex,  but  male  figures  are  always  bearded 
and  female  beardless.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  monuments  al)out  the  Plaza  at 
Quirigua  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  north  end  was  given  over  to  monuments  of 
men,  while  those  south  of  the  center  are  women’s  monuments.  Nearly  all  are  double- 
figured,  and  in  no  case  do  the  figures  duplicate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
are  portraits.  *  *  ♦ 

Beginning  at  the  left  side  of  the  rotunda  on  entering,  we  may  notice  the  monu¬ 
ments  in  order.  The  first,  called  by  Maudslay  the  Great  Turtle,  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  native  American  art.  In  the  beauty  of  its  design,  the  richne.ss  of  its 
execution,  and  the  breadth  of  its  conception,  it  is  not  approached  by  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  example.  The  figure  seated  in  the  mouth  of  a  mythic  animal,  which  probably 
.stands  for  some  deific  earth  power,  is  that  of  a  young  woman  bearing  the  manikin 
wand  and  ceremonial  .shield,  and  wearing  the  crown  and  elaborate  headdress  which 
characterize  the  costumes  of  all  the  sculptured  figures  at  Quirigua.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  block  is  carved.  The  principal  inscription  occupies  the  back  part  of 
the  monument.  The  ])eople  who  executed  this  probably  reached  the  limit  of  their 
lowers,  for  no  later  work  of  the  people  of  Quirigua  equals  it,  and  a  marked  change  in 
style  ai)pears  in  tho.se  of  later  date. 

The  next  monument  is  a  shaft  belonging  to  the  group  having  low  pedestals.  On 
the  front  is  a  bearded  figure,  standing,  with  hands  resting  upon  a  brea.stplate  or  bun¬ 
dle,  which  extends  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Unlike  the  figures  on  the  other  monu¬ 
ments,  the  pensonage  here  repre.sented  does  not  carry  scepter  and  shield,  but  instead 
holds  the  ceremonial  bundle  al)ove  referred  to.  On  the  back  of  the  shaft  is  a  gro¬ 
tesque  figure  in  low  relief,  which  .stands  in  a  peculiar  jwsition  with  one  knee  flexed 
and.  instead  of  being  presented  full-face,  is  in  profile.  The  figure  represents  the  Death 
God.  On  the  narrow  side  of  the  monument  are  columns  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 

The  next  monument  .seen  in  making  the  round  of  the  rotunda  is  an  enormous  shaft, 
the  lainest  at  Quirigua,  in  fact,  the  largest  in  the  whole  Maya  world.  It  is  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  apse  of  the  cathedral-like  interior.  It  is  between  26  and  27  feet 
high,  and  the  original  has  an  unknown  projection  below  the  surface.  It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  5  feet  broad  and  .3J  feet  thick.  The  original  leans  13  feet  from  the  perpen¬ 
dicular;  consequently  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  “Leaning  Shaft.”  The  writer 
has  been  able  to  prove  that  this  monument  never  occupied  a  vertical  position,  in 
short,  that  the  builders  found  themselves  unable  to  raise  it.  The  weight  of  the 
original  is  upward  of  100,000  pounds.  The  material  is  red  sandstone.  The  block  was 
quarried  some  5  or  6  miles  from  the  temple  area  and  hauled  by  means  of  ropes  pulled 
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VIKUUA  FUKSCOKS  AT  TIIK  PANAMA- 
rALIFOUNIA  FXPOSITION. 

lipppr:  Ruins  of  Tikal.  one  of  the  larRPst  of  the 
iincient  cities  of  the  Maya  peoiile,  situated  in  the 
Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala.  The  ruins  oc¬ 
cupy  an  area  of  alioiit  a  sipiare  milp,  covering 
thr^  natural  lertaced  hills,  and  are  composed 
mainly  of  temples  built  upon  pyramid.al  bases. 
Dower:  Ruins  of  Palempie.  situated  in  the  state 
of  Chiapas.  Mexico,  near  the  border  of  fluatemala. 
The  citv  flourished  probably  durinf;  the  ninth 
cycle  of’ the  Maya  calendar,  corresponding  to  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
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VIKKKA  KKKSCOKS  AT  Till'.  I'ANAM.V 
CALIFORNIA  KXI'OSITION. 


I'pjjer:  Ruins  of  Cliiflien  Itza,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  aneieiit  A'neatecan  cities.  The  chief  mins 
cover  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile,  while  minor 
structures  are  to  he  found  in  every  direction  for 
a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  helonKS  to  a  later 
time  than  Palencpie  and  (juiriKua^  and  appears 
to  have  been  contemporaneous  witli  Uxmal  and 
Mayapan.  Lower:  Ruins  of  Uxmal  in  northern 
A'licatan,  about  .'lO  miles  west  of  Merida.  It  con¬ 
tains  probably  the  finest  examples  of  (’entral 
.American  arcHitecture  of  the  later  period,  and  like 
Chichen  Itza  has  noteworthy  .Aztec  features. 


CourteBy  of  Art  niid  Arclmnilony, 


SKCTIONS  OF  THK  SCULFTI  UKD  FKIKZK 
IN  THK  CAKIFOKNIA  lU  ILDINO. 

Upper  picture:  The  quarrymen  at  work  removing 
a  block  that  has  been  de'taclied  from  a  ledge  j)re- 
paratory  to  hauling  it  upon  rollers  down  the  in¬ 
clined  higliway  to  the,  river.  Lower:  A  temple 
of  Copan,  the  priest  and  assistants  olliciating  be¬ 
fore  an  altar  in  tlie  background,  from  whicli  rise 
the  sacred  fires.  A  priestess,  in  rich  costume, 
with  netted  skirt  and  ceremonial  headdress,  olli- 
ciates  as  musicians  pa.ss  before  the  altar  in  pro¬ 
cession. 
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by  hundred!*  of  individuals  down  the  inclined  way  which  leads  from  the  quarry  to  the 
water.  There  it  w’as  probably  loaded  upon  lx)ats,  floated  down  the  Montagna  to  a 
point  oi)iK)site  the  city,  then  brought  in  by  means  of  the  canalsTo  the  sacred  precinct, 
where  it  was  erected.  The  human  figures,  both  male,  sculptured  upon  the  two  broad 
faces,  are  the  most  imposing  to  be  seen  in  Quirigua.  They  are  of  heroic  size,  and  have 
the  appearance  of  great  strength.  Each  figure  bears  a  manikin 
wand  in  the  right  hand  and  the  tasseled  shield  in]  the  left.  The 
two  narrow  sides  are  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  *  *  * 

The  next  monument,  called  The  Queen,  is  llj  feet  high.  Upon 
its  opposite  faces  are  sculptured  female  figures  in  high]  relief.  The 
faces  are  full  and  beautifully  rounded.  The  figures  are  very  short. 

The  one  facing  the  rotunda  bears  the  manikin  wand  and  tasseled 
shield.  It  was  the  last  monument  set  up  at  Quirigua,  and  while  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  cruder  strength  of  the  older  and  larger  shafts  and  in  the 
rich  beauty  of  the  Great  Turtle  it  displays  a  fineness  of  workmanship 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  earlier  groups. 

The  last  monument  in  the  rotunda  is  one  belonging  to  the  zoomor- 
phic  group.  It  is  carved  to  represent  a  huge  dragonlike  monster, 
f'rom  the  mouth  issues  a  human  head  with  bearded  face,  the  head 
crowned  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  sculptured  shafts.  The 
hands  rest  u])on  the  chest.  On  the  arms  and  (legs  of  the  monster, 
which  extend  back  along  the  sides  and  around  the  rear  of  the  figure, 
are  inscriptions  in  the  intricate  and  elaborate  style  known  as  the  full- 
figure  hieroglyphic.  The  monument  is  generally  known  as  The 
Dragon. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  Dr.  Hewott  deals  with  the  works 
of  art  upon  the  balconies  surrounding  the  rotunda  and 
the  Vierra  frescoes  of  six  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Central  America,  photographs  of  which 
are  reproduced  and  illustrate  the  descriptive  matter  in 
the  text.  The  sixth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  de.scrip- 
tion  of  the  sculptured  frieze  placed  above  the  frescoes 
and  which  extends  around  the  interior  of  the  building 
on  three  sides.  This  frieze  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Joan 
Homan  Smith.  It  is  a  continuous  band  of  sculpture  in 
low  relief  and  is  150  feet  long.  The  breadth  of  the  frieze 
and  the  height  of  the  relief  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze.  The  number  of  figures  is  about  150, 
with  no  repetition,  and  all  of  the  ornament,  dross,  ami 
architectural  design  are  purely  Maya.  The  accom¬ 
panying  photographs  show  the  themes  depicted  in  tlus 
frieze. 

Other  replicas  and  reconstructions  are  dealt  with  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter.  The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  Maya  art  that  has  been 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  esthetic  achievements  of  these  extraordinary 
people  is  a  replica  of  a  famous  wood  carving,  an  altar  panel  of  zapote 
wood,  sculptured  in  low  relief,  from  the'^Tomple"of  the  Sun  at  Tikal, 
Guatemala,  and  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Hewett.  The  achieve- 
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SCI  l,l’Tl  UKl)  I'KIKZK  IN  TIIK  CAMKOK 
NIA  IJUICDINC. 

Around  tlirw  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  luiildinK, 
decoratiiiK  the  walis  of  the  rotuncia  al)ove  the 
frescoes  shown  in  the  |)rece<linK  iliiistrations,  is 
a  frie/.e,  depicting  ttie  ancient  Mayas  enpiuted 
in  various  forms  of  activity.  The  '  first  panel, 
entitlerl  “The  Sculptors'’  (lipi)er  picture),  .shows 
the  ancient  sctilptors  decoratinp  one  of  the  htipe 
monoliths.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  second 
panel,  "The  Builders,”  constriictinp  a  temple 
under  the  direction  of  the  priestly  fipiire  at  the 
right. 


.SECTION’S  OF  THE  SCULPTUKEl)  FRIEZE 
IN’  THE  CAEIFORN’IA  lU'ILDIN’C.. 

AmonK  Mava  religious  customs  was  a  propitia¬ 
tory  sacrifice  of  virgins  to  the  rain  gods  in  time 
of  drought.  The  upper  picture  represents  the 
maidens  in  sacrificial  procession  to  the  cenote 
of  sacrifice,  or  holy  well,  locate<l  some  70  to  100 
feet  below  the  altar,  into  which  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  plmige.  If  a  maiden  survived  this 
plunge  she  could  be  rescued  after  some  hours, 
after  which  she  was  supi)osed  to  become  an 
oracle.  In  tbe  lower  picture,  entitle<l  “The 
Return  of  the  Oracle,”  the  rescued  virgin  is 
seen  approaching  the  altar,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  ui)on  the  top  of  which  is  seen  the  sacred 
Quetzal,  and  before  which  is  seated  the  lord  of 
tile  city  upon  his  tiger-headed  throne. 


f'ourtesy  of  Art  and  Archanilogj'. 


iri  •'‘•.-A  t!  I  r"’  ’ ' 


('ourtesy  of  Art  and  Archa^olojry 

REPLICA  OF  AN  ALTARPIECE  FOUND  AT  TIKAL,  CUATEMALA. 

AmonK  many  other  reproductions  of  Maya  art  to  be  found  in  the  California  Ruiidin;!  at  the  Panama-California  Kxposition  is 
this  remarkable  specimen  of  Maya  wood  carving.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  famous  altar  panel,  carved  from  zapote  wood 
in  low  relief,  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Tikal,  Guatemala.  The  design  is  exceptionally  elaborate  and  in  execution 
is  not  excelled  by  any  similar  work  in  America. 
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nionts  of  tho  Mayas  in  architocturo  aro  roprosontod  in  models  of  the 
famous  temples  and  palaces  so  well  known  to  students  of  American 
archaeology,  which  aro  fully  described  in  tho  toxt  of  tho  articlo, 
which  is  ombellished  by  cuts  made  from  photographs  of  these  models 
in  miniature. 

According  to  Dr.  Holmes,  those  exhibits  as  a  whole,  which  have 
been  tho  recipients  of  intensted  attention  on  the  part  of  tho  public 
and  of  unstinted  praise  on  the  part  of  men  of  science,  are  destined  to 
servo  a  great  purpose  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  museum  in  San 
Diego.  Tho  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  and  especially  the 
School  of  American  Archaeology,  through  the  enterprise  of  Dr. 
Ilowett,  deserve  groat  credit  for  tho  splendid  result  obtained  at  the 
Panama-Calif ornia  Exposition . 

El  Gran  Lago  Salado  (The  Great  Salt  Lake)  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  article  in  tho  September  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the 
Bui.letin,  of  which  tho  following  is  tho  English  version: 

One  of  tho  most  remarkable  of  the  many  natural  wonders  to  be 
found  in  tho  United  States  of  America  is  the  large  body  of  water 
known  as  the  Groat  Salt  Lake.  It  is  situated  in  tho  northwestern 
part  of  tho  State  of  Utah,  is  about  75  miles  long  with  a  maximum 
width  of  50  miles,  and  covers  an  area  which  will  average  about  1,750 
square  miles.  Tho  term  average  is  used  advisedly,  because  the  lake’s 
area  is  variable,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  about  this  unusual  lake  is  tho 
fact  that  it  is  an  inland  sea  of  salt  water  4,218  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  having  absolutely  no  coniu^ction  with  any  other  sea  or  ocean 
anel  without  an  outlet  of  any  kiiul.  Stranger  still,  it  has  boon 
formed  and  is  now  maintained  by  rivers  of  fresh  water  emptying  into 
it,  and  notwithstanding  this  fact  its  salinity  is  five  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  oceans  of  tho  world.  This  phenomenon  is  clearly  explained 
by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the  United  Stateis  Geological  Survey,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Great  Salt  Lake  has  no  outlet.  Jordan  River,  which  enters  it  from  the  south,  is 
the  outlet  of  Utah  Lake.  Rear  River,  comiu"  from  the  north,  carries  the  outflow  from 
Rear  Lake.  The  waters  of  Utah  and  Rear  Lakes  and  of  Jordan  and  Rear  Rivers  are 
fresh,  and  so  is  the  water  of  Weber  River,  the  third  great  tributary  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
hut  the  lake  into  which  the  three  rivers  flow  is  saline.  It  is  saline  because  it  has  no 
outlet.  The  fresh  waters  of  the  rivers  contain  some  saline  matter,  but  the  quantity  is 
too  small  to  be  discovered  by  taste.  As  stated  by  the  chemist,  in  parts  per  million, 
the  quantity  seems  minute,  but  when  account  is  taken  of  the  total  volume  of  water 
brought  by  the  streams  to  the  lake  in  a  year  their  burden  of  saline  matter  is  found  to 
be  really  great,  amounting  annually  to  more  than  500,000  tons.  Year  by  year  and 
century  by  century  the  water  which  they  pour  into  the  lake  is  evaporated,  but  the 
dissolved  solids  can  not  escape  in  that  way  and  therefore  remain.  They  have  accumu¬ 
lated  until  the  lake  water  is  approximately  saturated,  holding  nearly  as  much  mineral 
matter  as  it  can  retain  in  solution.  The  lake  contains  over  5,000,000,000  tons  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  and  900,000,000  tons  of  Glauber’s  salt  (sodium  sulphate)  as  well  as  other  min¬ 
eral  matter. 


rnnrtesy  of  the  Tnion  Pnciflo 

BLACK  KOCK,  GKEAT  SALT  LAKE.  UTAH,  V.  S.  A. 

“  The  scenic  glories  for  which  the  lake  region  is  mostly  famed  depend  not  alone  on  mountain  heights  or  vailey  floor,  neither  on  water  expanse  nor  islaml  cameos;  not  on  one  nor  two 
nor  all  of  these  combined,  pleasing  though  the  combination  be.  These  are  but  the  canvas  on  which  Nature  paints  with  a  richness  beyonil  the  eoiors  of  pure  earthly  origin.  ’Tis 
when  the  sunbeams  fall  aslant  in  the  freshening  dawn  or  when  the  orb  of  day  is  sinking  in  the  west  that  the  landscape  and  the  water  blaze  forth  with  tints  and  shade.s  which  the 
artist  strives  in  vain  to  catch  and  Imitate.**  (From  ‘*The  (treat  Sait  l.ake,  Present  and  l*ast,*’  l»y  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage.) 


artist  strives  in  vain  to  eaten 


VIEWS  OF  THE  EUC’IN  CUT-OFF  ACROSS  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 


Some  years  ago,  to  save  the  grades,  curves,  and  greater  distance  of  its  line  around  the  north  end  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  the  Southern  I’a  -iflc  Railroad  built  a  new  line  straight  across  the  lake  from  Lucin  to  Ogden, 
Utah.  The  line  is  now  103  miles  long,  12  miles  being  built  on  a  trestle  and  the  rest  being  a  solid  path. 
In  the  upper  picture  the  train  is  seen  passing  over  beds  of  natural  salt;  in  the  lower  a  portion  of  the 
trestle  is  shown. 
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To  give  a  concrete  illiKstration  of  the  significance  of  this  amount  of 
salt  it  may  he  stated  that  the  United  States,  the  greatest  salt-produc¬ 
ing  country  in  the  world,  produces  annually  about  4,800,000  tons  and 
imports  something  over  1,300,000  tons.  Deducting  the  amount 
exported,  the  annual  consumption  t)f  common  salt  may  be  placed 
a])proximately  at  6,000,000  tons.  Should  every  other  source  be 
eliminated,  there  is  enough  salt  held  in  solution  in  the  waters  of 
great  Salt  Lake  to  supply  the  United  States,  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  for  nearly  1,000  years  to  come. 

The  variation  in  the  superficial  area  of  the  lake  is  explained  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  as  follows: 

Another  coiitieciueme  of  the  lack  of  outlet  is  that  the  lake  varies  from  time  to  time 
in  size.  Whenever  the  jrain  from  inflow  is  fjreater  than  the  loss  from  evaporation  the 
level  of  the  water  surface  rises;  when  the  loss  is  greater  it  falls.  Each  year  there  is  a 
ri.se,  beginning  in  winter,  when  the  cool  air  has  little  power  to  ab.sorb  moisture,  and 
continuing  through  spring,  when  the  rivers  are  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  in  the 
mountains.  Each  year  there  is  a  fall,  beginning  in  the  summer,  when  the  hot  air 
rapidly  ab.sorbs  the  water,  and  continuing  in  autumn,  when  the  rivers  are  smallest. 
This  annual  oscillation  amounts  on  the  average  to  about  ItJ  inches. 

In  some  years  the  rainfall  and  snowfall  are  greater  than  in  others,  and  then  the  lake 
usually  receives  more  water  than  it  parts  with,  so  that  the  surface  is  left  higher  than 
it  was  before.  In  a  series  of  wet  years  the  lake  level  progressively  rises;  in  a  series  of 
dry  years  it  progressively  falls;  and  as  the  rainfall  is  irregular  the  fluctuations  of  the 
lake  are  conspicuous.  Since  definite  knowledge  of  the  lake  began,  in  1850,  there  have 
been  five  periods  of  increase  and  four  of  decrease.  The  summer  levels  of  1808  and 
1877  were  more  than  10  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  1850,  and  those  of  1903  and 
1905  were  4  feet  below  that  of  1850.  The  level  of  1914  was  (i  feet  above  that  of  1905. 

The  hind  bordorifig  the  lake  has  a  gentle  slope,  and  a  small  change 
in  the  height  of  the  water  makes  a  great  change  in  the  area  covered. 
A  rise  of  10  feet  enlarges  the  area  about  24  per  cent.  Both  man  and 
nature  have  introduced  factors  that  have  produced  changes  in  the 
normal  level  of  the  lake.  Tlie  occupation  of  the  surrounding  region 
by  white  men  has  recently  modified  the  face  of  the  land  in  ways  that 
have  a  recognized  infiuence  on  the  water  level;  and  the  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  the  lake  includes  enormous  modifications  in  response  to 
changes  of  climate.  In  regard  to  modifications  caused  by  man 
Mr.  Gilbert  writes; 

Of  humaji  influences  the  most  telling  has  arisen  from  the  development  of  agriculture 
with  irrigation.  In  irrigation  the  water  of  rivers  and  creeks  is  diverted  to  cultivated 
fields,  whu'h  first  absorb  it  and  then  through  evaporation  feed  it  to  the  air;  and  the 
water  thus  consumed  by  utilization  is  lost  to  the  lake.  With  the  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  irrigated  area  the  normal  level  of  the  lake  is  inevitably  being  lowered,  and  engi¬ 
neers  are  already  confident  that  the  high-water  mark  of  1877  will  never  again  be 
reached.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  lake’s  extinction,  for 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  po.ssibilities  of  irrigation. 

While  the  climatic  element  which  has  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  lake’s  variations  is  that  of  precipitation,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  balance  between  supply  and  loss  of  water  may 


J 


SALT  CRUSHERS  IN  A  MODERN  REFINERY. 

The  reniiint;  process  consists  briefly  in  running  the  crude  salt  through  a  drying  cylinder  heated  by  steam. 
It  is  then  subjected  to  fan  action,  whereby  the  fine  jiowder,  including  the  objectionable  sodium  sul¬ 
phate,  is  removed.  The  granular  salt  is  then  ground  to  the  varying  degrees  of  fineness  required  for 
dairy,  cooking,  and  table  salt. 


(iATHERINti  THE  I’RODUCT  FROM  THE  SALT  BEDS,  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

The  harvest  begins  in  late  August  or  early  September.  Movable  rails  are  laid  into  the  ponds,  and  the  crop 
is  gathered  into  hand  cars  or  wheelbarrows.  The  material  is  then  piled  in  symmetrically  shaped  heaps, 
and,  as  required,  is  conveyetl  to  the  refinery  or  to  the  railway  for  shipment  as  crude  ^It. 


THE  SALT  PONDS,  (JUEAT  SALT  LAKE,  UTAH,  U.  S.  A. 

In  the  modorii  processes  of  mannfiicttirinf;  salt  the  brine  is  lifte<l  by  means  of  cenirifUKOl  pumps  to  a  level  above  the  lake, 
•vaporatinie  puntln,  HltitutMl  A<imo  distance  Inland.  The  evaporation  Is  occoinpllsheu  by  solar  heat  alone.  The  season 


It  is  then  coiiveyetl  through  Humes  to  the  settling  and 
lasts  about  four  ffiontas,  during  which  a  hi^'er  of  salt 
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also  be  disturbed  by  any  change  of  climate  which  affects  the  rate  of 
evaporation.  As  is  well  known,  evaporation  is  favored  by  heat,  by 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  by  strength  of  wind,  and  is  retarded  by  cold, 
by  moisture  in  the  air,  and  by  calm.  The  latest  of  tlie  periods  into 
which  geologists  divide  past  time  witnessed  a  series  of  climatic 
changes  which  affected  the  whole  earth,  and  though  all  the  elements 
just  mentioned  were  doubtless  involved,  the  element  which  recorded 
its  changes  most  clearly  was  temperature.  There  were  several 
epochs  of  cold,  and  they  were  separated  by  epochs  of  warmth. 
During  the  cold  epochs  the  lUgh  parts  of  near-by  mountain  ranges  held 
a  system  of  glaciers,  and  in  one  of  them  several  ice  tongues  protruded 
so  far  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  mountain  canyons  that  they  heaped 
their  moraines  on  the  floor  of  Jordan  Valley,  only  a  few  miles  from 
where  Salt  Lake  City  now  stands.  In  that  epoch  of  cold  the  rate  of 
evaporation  was  far  slower  than  now,  and  as  a  result  there  was  an 
immense  expansion  of  the  water  surface.  Wlien  the  lake  was  largest 
it  had  eleven  times  its  present  extent,  or  an  area  of  something  over 
19,000  square  miles,  thus  covering  more  territory  than  either  of  the 
countries  of  Costa  Rica  or  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  western 
hemisphere  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  Denmark  or 
Switzerland  in  Europe  and  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  that  of 
Belgium.  To  this  tremendous  prehistoric  inland  body  of  water 
geologists  hav’e  giv^en  the  name  Lake  Bonneville,  in  honor  of  a  certain 
Capt.  Bonneville,  who  explored  the  region  about  1831  and  noted  the 
shore  lines,  channels,  deposits,  and  general  markings  left  by  the 
ancient  lake. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Bonneville  fashioned  the  shore  into  an  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  cliffs,  beaches,  and  spits;  and  when  the  waters  finally 
fell  to  lower  levels  they  left  behind  the  shapes  their  waves  had  made. 
The  base  of  each  surviving  shore  cliff  is  a  horizontal  line,  and  so  is  the 
crest  of  each  beach,  bar,  and  spit,  and  these  features  in  combination 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  old  lake  as  a  level  contour  about  the  sides 
of  the  basin  and  on  the  faces  of  mountains  that  were  once  islands  in 
the  lake. 

In  rising  and  falling  the  waters  lingered  at  many  levels,  and  so  there 
are  many  ancient  shore  lines;  but  two  of  them  are  more  conspicuous 
than  the  rest  and  have  been  named.  The  highest  of  all  is  the  Bonne¬ 
ville  shore  line,  more  than  1 ,000  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
lake,  and  375  feet  lower  lies  the  Provo  shore  line. 

In  all  the  early  history  of  the  great  lake  its  basin  was  closed,  like 
that  of  the  modern  lake.  The  water  surface  rose  and  fell  in  response 
to  climatic  changes,  like  that  of  its  modern  remnant.  The  last  great 
rising  was  the  highest  and  terminated  this  series  of  oscillations  by  cre¬ 
ating  an  outlet.  The  lowest  point  of  the  basin’s  rim  was  at  a  place 
now  called  Red  Rock  Pass,  and  wdien  the  water  rose  above  that  level 


('opyritfht.  IIMW.  by  The  Johnson  Co.,  Salt  Lake. 


(il'LLS  ON  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  UTAH,  U.  S.  A. 


“The  tiny  hill  whose  summit  rises  from  the  briny  waters  as  a  rocky  knoll,  known  as  Hat  or  Err  Island,  is  the  principal  rookery  of  the  feathered  frequenters  of  the  lake.  There  congresate  ( 
breeding  season  thousands  of  pelicans  and  gulls,  and  when  they  depart  they  are  accompanied  by  the  new  generation  of  their  kind  in  uncounted  numbers.” 


PROMONTORY  POINT,  GREAT  SALT  LAKl!.,  lAxi,  .  ■ 


YOUNG  PELICANS  ON  BIRD  ISLAND,  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 


VIEWS  OF  CREAT  SAET  LAKE. 

Upper  picture:  Saltair,  the  celebraterl  pleasure  resort  of  (ireat  Salt  Lake.  It  is  reaclietl  b.v  trains  which  run  on  a  pile-supported  track  a  distance  ol  4,IK)0  feet  out  into  the  lake, 
where  the  pavilion  has  been  built  on  great  piles.  Lower:  A  crowd  enjoying  the  luxury  of  bathing  in  water  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  tosink,  as  explained  in  the  text 
of  the  accompanying  article. 
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the  stream  which  began  to  cross  the  pass  (lesconded  to  Portneuf  River, 
a  tributary  to  Snake  River,  which  is  in  turn  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  which  flows  into  the  Pacific.  The  formation  at  the  summit 
of  this  pass  consisted  of  soft  earth,  and  as  soon  as  overflow  began  a 
channel  was  formed.  The  deepening  of  the  channel  increased  tlie 
volume  of  the  stream  by  lowering  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  greater 
stream  was  more  etlicient  in  deepening  the  channel,  and  these  two 
causes  interacted  until  the  stream  became  a  tremendous  torrent. 
This  process  was  only  checked  when  the  stream  reached  a  sill  of  solid 
rock  beneath  the  soft  alluvium  of  the  pass,  and  upon  this  sill  the  outlet 
rested  for  a  long  period,  and  it  was  the  maintenance  of  this  level  which 
enabled  the  waves  to  carve  and  construct  the  Provo  shore  line. 
Finally  the  temperature  became  warmer,  the  outlet  channel  ran  dry, 
the  lake  basin  was  again  separated  from  the  drainage  system  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  lake  began  to  shrink.  So  long  as  there  was  an  out¬ 
flow  the  water  was  fresh,  but  when  the  outflow  ceased  there  began 
that  accumulation  of  salt  which  has  made  the  water  of  the  present 
lake  a  concentrated  brine. 

The  only  permanent  animal  inhabitant  of  the  waters  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  is  a  very  small  “brine  shrimp,”  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length.  One  of  the  temporary  residents  is  a  minute  fly  which  passes 
its  larval  stage  in  the  water,  and  when  its  transformation  takes  place 
leaves  behind  it  the  discarded  skin.  These  flies  are  so  numerous  that 
their  brown  exuvia'  darken  the  water  edge  and  often  sully  broad  belts 
of  the  lake  surface.  More  decorative  denizens  are  the  birds,  espe¬ 
cially  pelicans,  which  find  safe  nesting  ground  on  some  of  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  lake.  There  are  no  shoal-water  plants,  and  the  salt  spray 
of  the  beach  is  fatal  to  all  land  vegetation  along  the  shore. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  lake,  of  which  Antelope  and  Stans- 
bury  are  the  largest.  The  former  has  quite  a  large  cultivable  area,  on 
which  is  located  a  ranch  for  cattle  raising  and  whereon  alfalfa  is  being 
successfully  cultivated.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  island  is  the 
fact  that  a  gushing  spring  of  fresh  water  is  found  thereon. 

Industrially  the  lake  is  used  for  the  j)roduction  of  salt.  The  water 
is  drawn  off  into  shallow  ponds,  where  it  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  present  annual  output  is  only  about  40,000  tons,  and 
the  gathering  of  this  quantity  of  salt  seems  to  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  salinity  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Gilbert  states  that  this  output 
could  be  multiplied  fivefold  before  it  would  even  commence  to  weaken 
the  brine. 

The  most  attractive  features  of  Great  Salt  Lake  are  its  unusual 
characteristics  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  lake  water  as  a  medium  for  the  bath  lies  in  its  rich  content  of  dis¬ 
solved  mineral  matter  and  in  the  consequent  high  degree  of  density. 
As  would  be  surmised  of  a  liquid  possessing  so  high  a  specific  gravity. 


j 


rourt<»Ky  of  Hnroan  of  Ameriran  Kthnolopry. 


WALPI,  AN  ANCIENT  HOPI  PUEBLO. 


“High  up  on  the  gray  rocks  the  Hopi  towns  look  as  though  they  were  part  of  the  native  cliff.  The  houses  are  built  of  slabs  of  stone  of  various  sizes,  guarrierl  from  the  me.sa,  and  laid  up  in 
Jinud.  They  are  of  terrace  style,  rarely  more  than  of  two  stories,  flat-roofed,  and  grouped  in  masses  so  as  to  form  streets  and  plazas  and  conforming  to  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  an<i 
wiis.«  to^n  nf  necessitv  and  was  erected  in  1590.  having  been  moved  up  from  a  lower  point  after  troubles  with  the  Spanish  conquistadores.”  (From  The 
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the  Salt  Lake  water  is  extremely  buoyant.  One  of  the  earliest  writers 
to  note  this  fact  was  the  explorer,  Capt.  Stanshury,  who  wrote  in  his 
report: 

We  frequently  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  bathing  in  the  water  of  the  lake.  No  one  with¬ 
out  witne.'ising  it  can  form  an  idea  of  the  buoyant  i)ropertie.s  of  this  singular  water.  A 
man  may  float,  stretched  at  full  length,  upon  his  back,  having  his  head  and  neck,  both 
his  legs  to  the  knee,  and  both  arms  to  the  elbow,  entirely  out  of  the  water.  If  a  sitting 
position  be  assumed,  with  the  arms  extended  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the  shoul¬ 
ders  will  remain  above  the  surface.  The  water  is  nevertheless  extremely  difficult  to 
swim  in,  on  account  of  the  constant  tendency  of  the  lower  extremities  to  rise  above  it. 
The  brine,  too,  is  so  strong  that  the  lea.st  particle  getting  into  the  eyes  produces  the 
most  acute  pain;  and  if  accidentally  s.vallowed,  strangulation  must  ensue. 

Olio  of  the  popular  resorts  of  the  lake  is  called  Saltair,  a  pavilion 
whose  extensive  buildings  are  supjiorted  on  jiiles  and  which  is  located 
about  4,000  feet  from  the  shore  in  the  lake.  The  buildings  extend  a 
distance  of  1,115  feet  in  length  and  have  a  maximum  width  of  335  feet. 
Over  150,000  visitors  come  to  this  resort  annually  to  enjoy  the  salt¬ 
water  baths  and  the  boating  on  the  lake.  The  boats  are  all  specially 
constructed  for  use  in  the  excessively  salty  water,  in  order  to  afford 
proper  displacement.  A  craft  that  would  sink  to  the  water  line  in  sea 
water  would  float  so  high  on  the  lake  brine  that  it  would  he  top-heavy 
and  unsafe.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  water  is  that  it  is  so  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent  that  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  plainly  visible 
even  in  the  deeper  places.  In  many  particulars,  therefore,  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  one  of  the  unique  wonders  of  the  world. 

Los  Indios  Hopis  (The  Hopi  Indians),  in  the  September  number 
of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  is  a  short  sketch  which  gives 
some  historical  and  etlmological  facts  concerning  this  interesting  tribe 
of  aboriginal  Americans.  Tlie  English  version  of  the  story  is  as 
follows; 

Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  native  to  North  America 
few  have  more  interesting  characteristics  than  the  Hopi,  the  name 
being  a  contraction  of  Hopitu,  which  means  "peaceful  ones.”  The 
last  remnants  of  this  once  powerful  tribe  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northeast  section  of  Arizona,  United  States  of  America,  where,  on  a 
reservation  of  about  2,500,000  acres,  they  occupy  six  villages,  or 
pueblos,  which  have  a  population  of  about  2,000. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  a  division  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  U.  C.,  has  collected  and  published  in  the 
form  of  a  "Handbook  of  American  Indians”  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  of  an  historical  as  well  as  ethnological  character  relative  to  the 
aborigines  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  following  account 
of  the  Hopi  is  taken  from  this  authoritative  source: 

The  Hopi  first  became  known  to  white  men  in  the  summer  of  1540, 
when  Coronado,  then  at  Cibola  (Zuni),  dispatched  Pedro  de  Tobar 
and  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  to  visit  seven  villages,  constituting  the 


Courtesy  of  Art  uiiU  Aretueolouy. 

AN  INDIAN  PUEBLO  AT  THE  PANAMA-CALIPOKNIA  EXPOSITION. 

Among  tile  remarkable  etlmulugical  e.Yliibits  at  the  Paiiama-Califuriiia  K.xposition  is  a  fiill-sizeil  replica  of  a  typical  Imliaii  pueblo  in  wliich  are  living  repre.seiilatives  of  the  Pueblo,  Navabo, 
Apache,  and  ilavasupai  Indians,  engaged  in  their  customary  occupations.  This  exhibit  has  proved  to  lie  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  important  features  of  the  Exposition,  and  was 
constructed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.‘  Nusbaum,  of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology. 
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Province  of  Tusayan,  toward  the  w’est  or  northwest.  The  Spaniards 
were  not  received  with  friendliness  at  first,  but  the  opjiosition  of  the 
natives  was  soon  overcome,  and  the  party  remained  among  the  llopi 
several  ilays,  learning  from  them  of  the  existence  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  until  then  unknown  to  white  men  and  which 
Cardenas  was  later  t)rdered  to  visit.  The  names  of  the  Tusayan 
towns  are  not  recorded  hy  Coronado’s  chroniclers,  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Oraihi,  Shongopovi,  Mishongnovi,  Walpi,  and  Awatobi, 
it  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  villages  were  inhabited  when 
the  Ilopi  first  became  known  to  the  Spaniards.  Omitting  Awatobi, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1700,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oraibi 
none  of  these  towns  now  occupies  its  sixteenth  century  site. 

Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado  visited  Zuni  in  1581  and  speaks  of 
the  Hopi  country  as  Asay  or  Osay,  but  he  did  not  visit  it.  Tw'o  years 
later,  however,  the  Province  w'as  visited  by  Antonio  de  Espejo,  who 
journeyed  28  leagues  from  Zuni  to  the  first  of  the  Hopi  pueblos  in 
four  days.  The  natives  had  evident!}’  forgotten  the  horses  of  Tobar 
and  Cardenas  of  43  years  before,  as  they  now  became  frightened  at 
these  strange  animals.  The  Ho])i  presented  Es]}ejo  with  quantities 
of  cotton  “  towels,”  ])erhaps  kilts,  for  which  they  were  celebrated 
then  as  now. 

The  next  Spaniard  to  visit  the  Hopi  was  Juan  de  Onate,  governor 
and  colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  who  took  possession  of  the  country 
and  made  the  Indians  sw’ear  to  obedience  and  vassalage  on  November 
15,  1598.  Their  spiritual  welfare  was  assigned  to  Fray  Juan  de 
Claros,  although  no  active  missions  w’ere  established  among  the  Hopi 
until  nearly  a  generation  later. 

Tlie  first  actual  missionary  work  undertaken  among  them  was  in 
1629,  when  Francisco  de  Porras,  Andres  Gutierrez,  Cristobal  de  la 
Concepcion,  and  Francisco  de  San  Buenaventura,  escorted  by  12 
soldiers,  reached  Awatobi,  where  the  mission  of  San  Bernardino  was 
founded  in  honor  of  the  day,  follow’ed  by  the  establishment  of  mis¬ 
sions  at  four  other  places.  Porras  was  poisoned  by  the  natives  of 
Awatobi  in  1633.  .iVll  the  Hopi  missions  seem  to  have  led  a  precarious 
existence  until  1680,  when  in  the  general  pueblo  revolt  of  that  year 
four  resident  missionaries  w’ere  killed  and  the  churches  destroyed. 
Henceforward  no  attempt  w’as  made  to  reestablish  any  of  the  missions 
save  that  of  Aw’atobi  in  1700,  which  so  incensed  the  other  Hopi  that 
they  fell  upon  it  in  the  night,  killing  many  of  its  people  and  compel¬ 
ling  its  permanent  abandonment. 

The  erection  and  final  abandonment  of  their  villages  by  the  various 
Hopi  clans  during  their  migrations  and  successive  shiftings  have  left 
many  ruins,  now’  consisting  largely  of  mounds,  both  within  their 
present  territory  and  remote  from  it.  Ruins  of  villages  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Hopi  ascribe  to  their  ancestors  are  found  as  far 
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On  the  wall  alxjve  the  fireplace  may  be  seen  specimens  oftheHopi  woman's  handicraft— basketry.  The 
indu-stry  which  the  women  havein  theirown  hands  is  basket  making,  and  many  of  them  have  actjuired 
remarkable  skili  in  producing  elalxirate  and  artistic  designs  which  decorate  the  baskets  and  coilwl  and 
wicker  trays.  Frequently  these  designs  represent  mythical  birds,  butterflies,  flowers,  etc. 


Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Aiiierieau  KthnoloKy-  Photo  t»y  H.  E.  Hoopes. 

A  HOPI  RUNNER. 

The  Hopi  man  is  moderate  of  stature,  well  framed,  hard  muscled,  and  agile,  since  he  depended  on  his 
own  leet  for  going  anywhere  and  on  his  arms  for  work  before  the  day  of  the  burro  and  the  horse.  Black, 
straight  hair  worn  lonj:,  l)rownish  skin,  the  smooth  and  expressive  face  in  the  young  men,  intensifying 
as  they  grow  older,  bringing  out  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  nose,  the  large  mouth,  and  accenting  them, 
with  wrinkles,  but  never  developing  a  sullen,  ferocious  cast  of  countenance — these  are  the  salient  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Hopi.”  (From  The  Hopi,  by  Walter  Hough.) 
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north  as  the  Rio  Colorado,  west  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  south  to  the  Verde 
valley  and  the  Rio  Gila,  and  east  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico. 
Therefore,  although  Shoshonean  in  language,  the  present  Ilopi  popu¬ 
lation  and  culture  are  composite,  made  up  of  accretions  from  widely 
divergent  sources  and  from  jieojde  of  different  linguistic  stocks. 
Some  of  the  llopi  ruins  have  heen  explored  hy  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Kthnology,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

'Phe  llo])i  are  rather  small  of  stature,  hut  muscular  and  agile. 
Both  sexes  have  reddish-hrown  skin,  high  cheek  hones,  straight  hroad 
nose,  slanting  eyes,  and  large  mouths  with  gentle  exjiression.  As  a 
rule  the  occiput  exhibits  cradle-hoard  flattening.  The  proportion  of 
albinos  is  large.  'Hie  hair  is  usually  straight  and  black,  hut  in  some 
individuals  it  is  brownish  and  in  others  it  is  wavy.  The  hair  of  the 
men  is  commoidy  “hanged”  in  front  or  cut  in  “terraces”;  the  long 
hair  behind  is  gathered  in  a  sort  of  (jueue  and  tied  at  the  neck.  The 
matrons  wear  their  hair  in  two  coils,  which  hang  down  in  front.  On 
reaching  jmherty  the  girls  dress  their  hair  in  whorls  at  the  sides  of 
the  head  in  imitation  of  the  squash  blossom,  the  symbol  of  fertility. 
The  women  tend  to  corpulency  and  age  rajiidly;  they  are  jirolific, 
but  the  infant  mortality  is  very  great.  Boys  and  girls  usually  have 
fine  features,  and  the  latter  mature  early,  often  being  married  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16  years.  Bacheloi's  and  s])insters  are  rare.  A  few  men 
dress  as  women  and  perform  women’s  work. 

In  mental  traits  the  Ilopi  are  the  ecjual  of  any  Indian  tribe.  They 
possess  a  highly  artistic  sense,  exhibited  by  their  pottery,  basketry, 
and  weaving.  They  are  industrious,  imitative,  keen  in  bargaining, 
have  some  inventive  genius,  and  are  quick  of  perception.  Among 
themselves  they  are  often  merry,  greatly  appreciating  jests  and  prac¬ 
tical  jokes.  They  rarely  forget  a  kindness  or  an  injury,  and  often 
act  from  impulse  and  in  a  childlike  way.  They  are  tractable,  docile, 
hospitable,  and  frugal  and  have  always  souglit  to  be  peaceable,  as 
their  tribal  name  indicates.  They  believe  in  witchcraft  and  recognize 
many  omens  of  good  and  bad. 

The  I  lopi  are  monogamists,  and  as  a  rule  are  faithful  in  their  marital 
relations.  Murder  is  unknown,  theft  is  rare,  and  lying  is  universally 
condemned,  (’hildren  are  respectful  and  obedient  to  their  elders  and 
are  never  flogged  except  when  ceremonially  initiated  in  certain  clans. 
From  their  earliest  years  they  are  taught  industry  and  the  necessity 
of  leading  upright  lives. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hopi  men  consists  of  a  calico  shirt  and  short 
pantaloons,  breechcloth,  moccasins,  and  hair  bands.  Bracelets,  neck¬ 
laces  of  shell,  turquoise,  or  silver,  and  earrings  are  commonly  worn. 
The  women  wear  a  dark-blue  woolen  blanket  of  native  weave,  tied 
with  an  embroidered  belt,  and  a  calico  manta  or  shawl  over  one 


('ourte!»y  of  the  ('entury  Ma^axine.  I'hoto  by  t’arl  N.  Werntz. 

A  nOPI  BKLLK. 

The  Hopi  pirls  iisually  have  fine  features.  They  mature  early  and  are  often  married  at  the  age  of  1.5  or  Ifi  years, 
reaching  puberty  tliey  dress  their  hair  in  whorls  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  squash  blossom. 
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shouldm':  thoir  iiioL-ciisins,  wliich  uro  worn  only  o:M  a>ioniilly,  aro 
mado  of  (»\hi<lo  and  buckskin,  like  those  of  the  men.  to  which  arc 
attached  leggings  of  the  same  material,  hut  now  often  replaced  hy 
shecj)skin.  Tiie  car  j)endants  of  tlie  women  and  girls  consist  of  small 
woollen  disks  ornamented  with  turquoise  mosaic  on  one  side. 

Tiie  goveniing  body  of  the  llopi  is  a  council  of  l.e/cditarv  clan 
elders  and  chiefs  of  religious  fraternities.  Among  these  ollicials  there 
is  recognized  a  speaker  chief  and  a  war  chief,  hut  there  has  never  been 
a  supreme  clrief  of  all  the  Ilopi.  Following  ancient  custom  various 
activities  iidierc  in  certain  clans;  for  instance,  one  clan  cctntrols  the 
warrior  society,  while  another  observes  the  sun  and  determines  the 
calendar.  Each  })ueblo  has  an  hereilitarv  village  chief,  who  directs 
certain  necessary  communal  work,  such  as  the  cleaning  of  springs,  etc. 
'Phere  seems  to  be  no  punishment  for  crime  exce])t  sorcery,  to  which, 
under  llopi  law,  all  transgressions  may  be  reduced. 

Tlie  Mo])i  possess  a  rich  mythology  and  folklore  inherited  from  a 
remote  past.  Tliey  recognize  a  large  number  of  supernatural  beings, 
the  identification  of  which  is  sometimes  dillicult.  Their  mythology 
is  poetic  and  highly  imaginative  and  their  philosophy  replete  with 
inconsistency.  'Piieir  songs  and  prayers  are  sometimes  very  beautiful. 
They  have  ])eculiar  marriage  customs  and  very  elaborate  religious 
rites.  'Pile  bodies  of  the  dead  are  sewed  in  blankets  and  deposited 
with  food  offerings  among  tlie  rocks  of  the  mesas.  Tne  llopi  believe 
in  a  future  life  in  an  underworld,  but  have  no  idea  of  future  punish¬ 
ment.  They  never  invented  an  intoxicating  drink,  and  until  within 
recent  years  none  of  them  had  any  desire  for  such.  Although  they 
havi'  siuisons  of  cei’emonial  gaming  they  do  not  gamble,  and  they 
liave  no  oaths,  luit  man}',  especially  among  the  eldeis,  are  gari'ulous 
and  fond  of  gossip. 

Maize  being  the  basis  of  their  subsistence  agricultuie  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry.  On  the  average  2, .500  acre?  are  yearly  planted  in  this 
cereal,  and  perhaps  one-third  of  the  crop  is  preserved  annually  in 
event  of  future  failure  through  drought  or  other  causes.  Tiiere  are 
also  about  1,000  acres  in  peach  orchards  and  ],,500  acres  in  beans, 
squashes,  melons,  pumpkins,  onions,  chile,  sunflowers,  etc.  (Vitton, 
wheat,  and  tobacco  arc  also  raised  in  small  quantities,  and  in  early 
times  the  first  was  extensively  grown.  Of  late  the  llopi  have  become 
more  or  h'ss  jiastoral  and  have  flocks  of  shee])  and  goats  acquired 
originaUv  from  the  Spaniards,  which  sujiply  their  wool  and  skins. 
They  also  own  about  1,.500  head  of  cattle  and  nearly  ,5.000  horses, 
burros,  and  mules. 

Tliey  are  skilled  in  weaving,  dyeing,  and  embroidering  blankets, 
belts,  and  kilts.  Their  textile  work  is  durable  and  shows  a  griait 
variety  of  weaves.  Tlie  dark-blue  lilanket  of  the  llopi  woman  is  an 
important  article  of  (‘ommorce  among  the  Pueblos,  and  their  eiii- 
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Tlip  women  wear  a  dark-l)Uie  blanket  of  native  weave,  tied  with  an  embroidered  lielt,  and  a  ealU  o  manta  or  shawl  over 
one  shoulder.  The  ear  j)endants  consist  of  small  wooden  disks,  ornamented  with  turquoise  mosaic  on  one  side. 
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l)r(>i(leml  ceroiuoniiil  hliinkots,  suslios,  aiid  kilts  miuU'  of  cotton  have 
a  ready  sale  ainonjjc  the  neiohhoriiio  tribes.  Although  the  Ilopi 
eeraiuic  art  has  somewhat  deteriorated  in  modern  times,  fair  pottery 
is  still  made  among  eertaiti  elans.  Tliev  weave  basketry  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  at  the  Middle  Mesa  jniehlos  and  in  Oraihi.  Tliev  an* 
clever  in  making  masks  and  otluT  religious  ])ara])hei-naha  from  hides 
and  excel  in  carving  and  jtainting  dolls,  which  are  adorned  with  bright 
feathers  and  cloth.  They  likewise  manufacture  nu'chanical  t(»ys. 
which  are  exhibited  in  some  of  their  dramatic  entertainments,  and 
nowhere  among  the  aborigines  of  North  .VnuTica  are  the*  llojti  excelh^l 
in  dramaturgic  exhibitions,  in  some  of  whicli  their  imitations  of  birds 
and  animals  are  marvelously  realistic. 

La  Gimnasia  y  la  Salud  ((ivinnastics  and  Health  i  is  the  title  of  a 
short  article  in  the  Spanish  (‘dition  of  the  Bpei.etix  which  gives  some 
facts  relative  to  the  value  of  properly  directed  e.xercise  as  a  preventive 
as  well  as  remedial  agency  in  the  preservation  of  physical  health. 
The  following  version  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  English  readers. 

That  properly  ilirected  exercise  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  tlu* 
bod\'  and  consequently  to  the  eiliciencv of  mental  as  well  as  physical 
activities,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  known  for  ages,  but  nevertheless 
practically  ignored  byour  nuxlern  civilization  until  very  recent  times. 
For  instance,  the  physical  condition  of  the  general  body  of  students  in 
large  universities  and  colleges  was  formerlv  a  jnatt(‘r  with  which  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  concerned  themselves  but  little,  unless 
an  e])idemic  disease  broke  out  which  threatened  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion.  Now,  however,  when  science  has  demonstrated  that  preventive 
measures  are  often  of  more  importance  than  curative  agencies,  mon^ 
enlightened  thought  is  given  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  students 
in  the  leading  universities  of  the  1/nited  States,  and  in  some  of  the 
larger  institutions  a  clinical  department  looks  after  the  healtli  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  as  well  as  that  of  the  individual  who  is  in 
need  of  medical  attention.  The  work  of  such  a  department  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  article  by  Marvin  W.  Wallach  in  the  June  number  <tf  The 
American  Jounial  of  Clinical  Medicine,  published  in  ('hicago,  111. 

When  a  student  enters  the  ITiiversity  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  a  very  ellicient  clinical  department  has  been  establislied, 
he  is  given  a  very  thorough  physical  as  well  as  mental  examination. 
Ilis  eyes,  teeth,  respiratory  organs,  heart,  and  muscular  devedopment 
are  all  given  a  searching  examination,  and  if  he  has  any  defects  which 
are  discovered  by  the  tests  he  is  at  once  given  proper  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  special  forms  of  exercises  are  prescribed  which  are  suited  to 
his  individual  case.  Often  such  physical  defects  as  curvature  of  the 
spine,  irregular  heart  action,  torpid  liver,  and  kindred  ills  are  com¬ 
pletely  cured  by  properly  directeil  physical  exercises.  Defective 
students  are  required  to  present  th<*ms('lves  at  stated  intervals  for 
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further  PXiimiiiiil i()i\,  and  iiecurale  ri'etuds  are  kc'pl  relative  to  theii- 
eondition.  Tlie  student  laxly  as  a  wlioh'  heinii  thus  kept  as  far  as 
possible  in  a  healthy  physical  eondition  the  mental  ellieieney  reaches 
its  niaximuni.  The  sanitary  e(|nipinent  of  the  hundreds  of  houses 
whore  the  students  find  board  and  lodj;in^  is  also  subject  to  regular 
inspection  by  the  clinical  dej)artnn‘nt  of  tlu'  university,  and  unhealthy 
or  uncleaidy  conditions  aic*  at  once  corrected. 

'Phe  cost  of  this  department  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  about 
S2o,(K)()  i)or  year.  i>r  on  an  averaj't'  of  per  student.  The  members 
of  the  medical  staif  ai-e  paid  r<“yular  salarii's  by  the  institution  and 
their  services  are  absolutcdy  free  to  all  students.  'Plu'se  physicians 
ar(‘  paid  t(»  keep  the  (‘iitire  student  body  as  healthy  as  possible,  and 
sinc(“  they  receive  no  remuiu'ration  from  individuals  it  is  to  tlu*ir 
interest  to  jnevent  ilhu'ss  of  any  kind  as  well  as  to  cure  it  as  (piickly 
as  ])ossible  when  it  oecuis.  Last  year  the  doctors  served  a|)proxi- 
mately  I.AjOOO  clinical  visitors,  sonu'  being  treated  continuously  for 
chronic  maladies.  On  an  average*  patiemts  were  treated  daily, 
including  those  injured  in  athletics  as  well  as  those  suffering  from 
other  ailments. 

The  value  of  systematic  and  properly  directed  physical  exercise  as 
a  curative  as  well  as  preventive*  agene  v  in  ceunbatting  eliscease's  e»f 
many  kinels  is  being  eunphasizeel  by  leaeling  surgeems  anel  physicians 
in  the  I'nitexl  State's.  As  an  example  may  be  citeel  the  aeldre*ss  of  an 
eminent  New  York  seirgenm  Dr.  William  S.  Bainbrielge.  eit  a  re'cent 
meelieal  eeengre'ss  lu'lel  at  Atlanta,  (ia..  e»n  “The  sanitation  e»f  the* 
alimentary  canal.”  Ae'ceueling  to  the  higlu'st  nuxlical  anthoritie's 
many  eef  the  ills  eef  the  human  beeely  may  be  ase-ribeel  te)  that  ceenelition 
kneiwn  evs  chreenie  inte>stimxl  stasis.  By  this  te*e*hnieal  te'rm  is  meiint 
that  the  passage  eef  feeeeel  aleeng  tlie  aliment eirv  canal  take>s  place  with 
such  sle>wne>ss  that  tlu're  is  feernu'el  tin  t\\ce>ss  e)f  peeiseenems  matte'r, 
t'spe'cially  in  the  small  inte'stiiie.  t’onse>ejuently.  the  bleeeeel  lleew  pemrs 
into  the  transforming  anel  excreteny  organs  ii  epiantity  eef  peeiseui 
largew  than  they  can  eliminate.  Fre)m  this  it  insults  that  all  the  tis¬ 
sue's  etf  the  boely,  elrencheel  in  this  bloexl.  rich  in  peeisems.  eh'generate 
anel  eeffew  a  diminished  re.sistance  te)  infcctie)n.  A  elefective  elrainage 
luis  ceensequences  which  are  eleleterions  te)  the  e)rganism  in  general  as 
we'll  as  to  the  ineliviehial  tissues  of  which  it  is  compeeseel.  Among 
the  ills  that  may  elirectly  or  inelirectly  reisnlt  from  intestinal  steisis 
may  be  mentioned  the  folleewing;  Leess  e)f  fat:  weakness  of  muse*les; 
elegonerative  change's  e)f  the  skin:  le)W  temperature  of  boely  (ce)lel 
hands  anel  fe>et);  mental  apathy,  stupor,  eer  misery  amounting  seeme- 
times  to  inedancheelia:  rheumatic  ae*he)s  anel  pains:  waste  e)f  the 
thyroiel  glanel  with  its  seciucntial  ills;  degenerative  changes  of  the 
breasts  e)ften  leaeling  te>  cance'r;  ixltereel  position  of  abelominal  eergans, 
ine'hieling  the  kielneys;  sheertness  e)f  breath;  elegeneration  of  the 
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I.ett:  Shnwiiii;  a  pronouiioed  carvature  of  tlie  spine  and  consequent  sinkiiif:  of  one  shoulder.  Hinlit:  Spinal  curvature  only 
slight,  hut  perceptible  sinking  of  the  .shoulder.  Defects  such  as  these  are  cured  by  proper  physical  exercise,  persistently  and 
patiently,  as  well  as  systematically,  carried  on. 
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^ymg  prone  on  the  back  and  raising  one  leg'at  a  time  or  both  together  a  number  of  times  in  succession  not  only  serves  to 
develop  the  abdominal  muscles  but  is  a  valuable  exercise  to  strengthen  a  weak  heart. 
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luusclo  of  tho  lioiirt ;  chiuigos  in  tho  producing  diabetes, 

sometimes  OAentuating  in  cancer;  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
leading  to  Briglit’s  disease;  disturbances  of  tlie  liver;  degenerative 
elianges  of  the  eyes;  articular  rlieumatism,  and  maii}^  other  affections 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  intestinal  canal  itself,  inchuling  idcerations 
that  maA’  terminate  in  cancer.  It  is  the  surgeon's  task  to  remedy 
these  evils,  after  they  have  become  fully  established,  by  cutting  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  performing  the  necessary  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  Better  than  tliis.  however,  would  he  the  prevention  of  the 
condition  which  brings  about  such  ills,  and  according  to  Dr.  Bain- 
tu’idge  '‘Tlie  prevention  of  clironic  intestinal  stasis  and  its  aftermath 
of  disturbed  function,  disease,  and  death  is  the  prime  object  in  tho 
study  of  this  subject.  The  vast  majority  of  such  cases  should  have 
been  prevented.  Hygiene  and  medical  treatment  will  cure  a  large 
proportion  of  ca.ses  if  instittited  in  the  beginning,  ('ertainly  h  out  of 
It)  and  possibly  lb  out  of  20,  of  all  cases  should  not  reach  the  stage 
wliicli  calls  for  surgical  intervention.” 

The  preventive  measui-cs  to  which  Dr.  Bainbridge  refers  chiefly 
concern  diet,  hygiene,  and  mechanical  support  for  the  abdominal 
walls.  Permanent  preventive  measures  should  look  to  hygiene 
rather  than  to  medication,  and  in  particidar  slioidd  be  concerned 
with  tho  development  of  such  coiulitions  as  will  insure  the  natural 
and  normal  functioning  without  artificial  stinudation.  And  to  effect 
this  end  there  is  j)erhaps  no  other  feature  so  imp(U’tant  and  so 
generaUv  lU'glected  as  that  of  keeping  tlie  abdominal  wall  itself 
normal  in  size  and  of  g(tod  muscular  tone  so  that  it  may  give  adequate 
sup])ort  to  the  abdominal  CFUitents. 

This  may  be  done  by  observing  the  following  rides:  (1)  AA'oid 
overeating,  that  the  abdominal  walls  may  not  be  weakened  and 
burdened  with  a  mass  of  fat;  (2)  e.xercise  the  abdominal  muscles 
systematically  for  a  few  minutes  every  day,  or  better  still,  two  or 
three  times  a  day:  and  (:P  train  youi’self  to  assume  habitually  a 
correct  posture  in  walking,  standing,  and  particularly  in  sitting. 

Tho  abdominal  walls  may  become  weakened  to  an  extent,  permit¬ 
ting  intestinal  maladjustment,  unless  you  give  them  special  attention. 
Particularly  is  this  true  if  you  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  even  though 
you  walk  a  goitil  deal,  and  practice  exercises  that  bring  the  arms  into 
play,  tho  abdominal  muscles  may  be  sadly  neglected.  Various 
admirable  exorcises  may  be  performed  as  you  lie  on  your  back  in  bed; 
by  raising  the  legs  one  at  a  time  or  both  together  a  good  many  times 
in  succession,  or  by  going  through  the  motions  of  running  through  tho 
air,  or  b}^  striking  out  repeatedly  and  vigorously  with  the  logs  as  if 
in  swimming.  These  movements,  as  you  will  quickly  iliscover,  put  a 
strain  on  tho  abdominal  muscles  and  develop  them.  If  practiced  for 
a  few  minutes  each  morning  and  evening  they  soon  make  their  benefits 
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inaiiifost.  Again,  after  rising  aiul  hoforo  dressing,  you  may  give  the 
abdominal  museles  a  further  stimulus  by  standing  on  one  foot  and 
swinging  tlie  other  pendidum  like,  as  far  as  you  can  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Stooping  o^el•  to  touch  the  toes 
without  bending  the  knees  is  a  useful  exercise;  also  swinging  ti  e 
hands  as  far  as  you  can  above  the  head  and  then  (stooping  over) 
(Extending  them  hack  between  the  legs.  Extending  the  arms  ful 
length  and  rotating  the  body  in  all  possible  directions,  while  the  feet 
remain  lirmly  planted  and  the  legs  stiff,  constitutes  another  good 
exercise,  and  may  he  so  varied  as  to  bring  all  the  ahtlominal  musch's 
into  vigorous  action.  In  addition  to  these  exercises,  drink  3  or  4 
])ints  of  water  daily  and  walk  4  or  n  miles,  or  spend  a  half  hour  in  a 
gymnasium  boxing,  fencing,  or  playing  handball,  and  you  will  have 
no  occasion  to  consult  a  doctor,  and  your  working  efiiciency  will 
he  increased  about  100  per  cent. 

A  Peruvian  Adoption  is  the  title  of  an  artich'  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Edison  Monthly  in  which  is  described  the  scope  and  character 
of  service  performed  by  the  Sevilla  Home  at  Hunt's  Point,  X.  Y. 
The  institution  was  founded  about  26  years  ago  by  Sr.  -lose  Sevilla, 
a  wealthy  Peruvian  importer  of  New  York  City,  whose  purpose  was 
mainly  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  where  indigent  Peruvian  girls 
could  he  cared  for  ami  receive  free  instruction  in  useful  work.  While 
the  home  is  open  to  girls  of  other  nationalities,  Peruvians  are  there¬ 
fore  given  the  preference.  At  present  there  are  over  70  inmates  of 
t  he  home. 

According  to  this  article,  the  plan  is  to  provide  for  a  child  until  the 
si.xteenth  year,  when  she  is  supposed  to  he  (pialified  to  fill  some  useful 
positiem  in  the  world  outside.  In  other  words,  the  home  is  also  a 
school  -a  very  jiractical  school. 

Cnlike  many  an  institute  ostensibly  similar,  the  Sevilla  Home 
does  not  wii.ste  time  wooing  the  fanciful  and  courting  the  impossible. 
The  girls  arc  taken  from  very  luimhle  surroundings  and  exhibit  in 
most  cases  hut  luimhle  abilities.  Accordingly  they  are  not  trained 
to  he  social  liberators  or  political  luminaries  or  artistic  jihenomena. 
Occasionally  one  is  found  displaying  the  talents  of  a  painter  or  a  pro¬ 
nounced  musical  bent.  And  in  every  such  instance  the  child  is  en¬ 
couraged  and.  as  soon  lus  feasible,  jilaced  in  surrouiulings  offering 
reasonable  opportunities.  But  the  training  in  general  is  in  kitchen 
and  laundry  and  with  dustcloth  and  broom.  And  the  girls  emerge 
capable. 

This  kitchen  experience  is  well  arranged.  In  the  great  kitchen  in 
the  basement,  looking  out  over  the  sunny  sweep  of  grounds  in  the 
rear,  the  girls  in  their  respective  turns  are  able  both  to  observe  and 
largely  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  regular  cooks.  In  fact,  such 
is  the  plan  that  the  actual  cooking  in  very  largo  proportion  is  done  by 
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THK  SEVILLA  HOME,  HI  NTS  I’OIXT,  N.  Y. 

Top:  Main  building  of  (he  Sevilla  Home,  founded  by  Sr.  Jose  Sevilla,  a  wealthy  Tenivian  merchant  of 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  earing  for  poor  young  Peruvian  girls.  Center:  The  Sevilla  Home  Uos- 
pital.  Bottom:  Hear  view  of  the  main  portion  of  the  Sevilla  Home. 


INMATES  OF  THE  SEVILLA  HOME,  HUNTS  POINT,  N.  Y. 

Poii:  The  girls  taking  jtart  in  the  class-day  exercises,  held  in  June  of  each  year,  t  enter:  A  group  of  the 
younger  girls,  whose  smiling  faces  speak  eloquently  for  the  institution.  Hottom;  A  group  of  the  older 
girls  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  education  and  training  that  will  enable  thetn  to  becotne  tiseftil 
meinbers  of  society  atid  capable  of  making  their  own  honest  living. 
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tiu'sc*  ambitious  and  carotaking  yoiiiig  poi’sons.  At  ono  side  is  a 
small  kitchen  wliere  instruction  more  in  the  nature  of  class  work  is 
(liven  ami  where  a  seciuential  dejiree  of  exjierimenting  takes  jdace. 
But  in  their  culinary  experience  as  a  whole  the  girls  are  made  inti¬ 
mate  with  practice  rather  than  with  modern  curious  and  unpalatable 
theorizing. 

Laundry  training  if  possible  is  still  more  adecpiate.  The  ec|nip- 
ment  numbers  the  more  modern  electrical  mechanisms  suited  to 
domestic  work.  Simpler  methods  are  well  taught,  while  work  with 
these  new  hnilers,  mangles,  wringers,  and  the  like  tits  the  girls  prac¬ 
tically  for  the  more  (h'sirahle  positions.  Work  with  these  appliances 
is  superintended,  of  course,  by  e.xpcrts,  tliough  in  the  ironing  and 
pressing  each  girl  has  her  own  hoard  and  iron  with  a  stout  wocxlen 
rack  at  the  side  for  tlie  neatly  ironed  garments.  This  same  general 
]dan  of  accustoming  a  girl  to  provide  for  heiself  is  further  carried  out 
in  a  large  sewing  room  upstairs. 

As  for  housework  proi)er,  the  two  dormitories,  one  for  the  children 
and  th(‘  other  foi'  the  older  girls,  are  taken  care  of  respectively  by 
groups  of  each.  Similarly  with  the  long  halls  and  otlices,  the  recrea¬ 
tion  and  playrooms,  together  with  the  reception  rooms  opening  off 
the  main  entrance.  In  addition  is  a  series  of  class  rooms,  for  each 
child — such  is  the  State  regidatit)n  -must  he  given  schooling  through 
tlie  si.xth  grade.  The  home,  therefore,  fills  a  most  useful  and  prac¬ 
tical  sphere,  and  has  proven  a  blessing  for  many  poor  and  worthy 
girls  who  have  through  its  efficient  work  been  made  useful  members 
of  society,  thoroughly  capable  of  maintaining  themselves. 

Road  Building  to  Civilization  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recemt 
number  of  the  Standard  Oil  Bulletin,  which  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  Government  suc- 
c('ed<'d  in  making  road  building  one  of  the  civilizing  influences  which 
n'deenied  the  fierce  head-hunting  Bontoc  Igorots  of  the  Philippines 
from  their  former  state  of  savagery.  About  .),()()0  miles  of  good 
roads  have  been  comjdetc'd  in  the  islands,  and  the  moral  as  well  as 
tlie  commercial  effc'ct  on  the  people  of  this  im])rovement  of  facilities 
of  communication  and  transjiortation  has  been  remarkable.  The 
gist  of  the  article  is  herewith  rejiroduced: 

The  ])r:ictice  el'  liead  Ininting  aiiKHif;  tlie  savafije  jieojiles  of  iiorlliern  I.uzon  wa.s  a 
serious  ]irol)lein  for  tlie  early  American  administrators  in  the  Philippines,  lli're 
were  half  a  million  savages  inhahitin^  a  reftioii  so  ni<;oed  and  hroken  that  only  hy 
etittiiif;  hn<;e  terraces  out  of  the  mountain  sides  could  they  sectire  flat  j;round  u]>on 
which  to  orow  their  crojis.  On  these  terraces  the  women  and  children  strtif'f'led 
with  nature  for  their  sustenance  while  on  the  cra<;s  and  in  the  mountain  ^aps  and 
on  the  edfi;e  of  the  clearings  the  men  stood  ^uard. 

The  takiii"  of  a  head  was  the  amhition  of  the  youiii'  man's  life;  it  was  the  joy  of 
his  woman.  Not  only  did  one  jieojile  fi"ht  airainst  another,  hut  town  airainst  town. 
They  were  enemies  hecause  they  were  unaware  of  their  neijrhhors'  virtues.  There 
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Many  miles  of  trails  have  lieeii  Itroailciieil,  ami  into  the 
heart  of  the  ootiiitry  larts  atid  wa^oiis  now  penetrate. 
Eveti  theehuK  of  the  motor  is  heard  in  lho.se  valleys, 
which,  less  than  a  decade  ayo.  were  theaters  of  constant 
atid  bloody  warf-.ire." 
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ROAD  Uni.DIXG  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

,Ti^:  Iluiilinc  rock  for  road  buildinR  by  means  of  the  first  wheeled  veliicle;  ase  1  by  the  Uontoc  iRorots.  Center:  “  At  first 
dilficiilty  was  experienced  in  persuadin);  the  wild  men  to  work.”  Bottom:  “Not  a  mile  of  road  is  built  until  arrange- 
ments  have  been  made  for  its  maintenance  by  the  local  people.” 
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IUmikmioI  road  tender,  his  hadye  of  authority  haiiKint:  on  a  stiiiiK  eiu‘ir<-lin^'  his  iteek. 
results  of  a  r<K*k  Idast  elose  hy. 


lO^dit:  All  l^’orot  road  taiilder  awaiting.'  the 


Left:  Tlie  Beii^uet  Hoad,  IMiUippino  Islands,  (’enter: 
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wen’  no  roail^.  ilioro  wore  no  clianncls  o!  trade,  tlie  [ico])!*'  knew  almost  iiotliino  of 
])(>aeefnl  l)arter.  ( )n  those  sKk-))  inotintain  sides  men  met  only  over  tli(‘  shield's 
edye  and  the  siiear's  jioint.  ( tpjiortnnily  lor  iieae<“ful  interc'onrse  hud  to  he  created 
hefore  there  eonld  Ix'  ho]ie  of  ]ieace. 

A  ])olicy  of  trail  huildino  was  inanonrated.  Making  small  heoimiin^s  on  ih(“  hol¬ 
der.  the  trails  were  ])nsh<'(l  farther  and  farther  hack,  then  across  to  each  other.  At 
first  dillicnlty  was  exix'rienced  in  ix’rsnadino  the  wild  nxm  to  work,  hnt  hy  dint  of 
nmch  labor  and  with  symjiathetio  nnderstandino,  yet  with  lirmness,  the  American 
jiioix'er  oradnally  taught  thimi. 

Then  came  the  |)rohlem  of  jnitting  men  from  hostile  towns  on  the  .same  joh.  Its 
solution  found  ]icoide  who  hut  a  short  time  Ix'fore  were  hlood  enemii's  working  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  in  the  huilding  of  highways  over  which  they  and  tlxur  women  and 
their  children  now  jiass  unmolested  and  happy.  They  now  set*  each  other’s  point  of 
view,  recognize  common  interests  as  well  as  a  savage  can,  and  tlie  (iovernment  is  in 
(losition  to  forge  ahead  in  the  slow  jiroct'ss  of  leading  the.se  henighted  hnt  ])romising 
jx’oples  into  the  light  of  civilization.  A\’liile  awakening  to  the  many  henelits  they 
now  enjoy  under  governmental  control,  the  one-time  head  hunters  are  also  learning 
the  duties  and  ohiigations  of  citizenship,  as  each  man  gives  It)  days’  labor  t'very  year 
on  the  trails.  Though  from  trails  to  roads  is  hut  a  steji.  in  sotm*  countries  it  is  a  stejt 
delayed  for  centuries. 

■Many  mih*s  of  trails  have  been  broadened,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  country  carts 
and  wagons  now  ]x*netrate.  Even  the  chug  of  the  motor  is  heard  in  tliose  valleys 
which  less  than  a  decade  ago  were  theaters  of  constant  and  lihxxly  warfare.  In  the 
islands  the  enthusiasm  of  these  primitive  peojiles  for  good  roads  is  exc(*eded  only  by 
that  of  the  Christianized  Eilijtinos.  I’ut  those,  too,  had  to  he  CiUiverted  to  the  gosjx*! 
of  road  huilding. 

^\'hile  a  few  good  roads  had  been  built,  they  disai)i)eared  during  the  troublous  times 
of  the  early  i)art  of  the  American  administration.  Conditions  wen*  such  that  it  was 
not  until  l!K)l  that  <'onstructive  work  could  he  begun,  when  road  huilding  was  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  insular  government.  Kxperii'nce  scxm  j)roved  that  unless  the  Eili- 
])inos  wen*  made  resjjonsible  not  only  for  the  construction  of  the  road  hut  also  for  its 
suhse(pi<*nt  maintenance  its  huilding  was  well-nigh  useless. 

Now  not  a  mile  of  road  is  built  until  arrangements  liave  been  made  for  its  maintc*- 
nanc«*  by  tlie  hx'al  p<'oi)le.  .\.  measure  of  their  desire  for  gotxl  roads  may  he  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  several  years  ago  every  one  of  the  Christian  i)rovincial  councils 
voluntarily  doubh*d  the  i>oll-tax  rate  for  the  purpo.se  of  securing  the  increased  income 
for  road  work.  *  *  *  Ther<*  are  now  5, ()t)()  miles  of  good  roads  in  the  Philii>i)ines. 

<  »n  every  first -cla.ss  road  of  this  remarkable  system  during  the  rainy  season  a  camincro 
(roadman)  is  assigned  to  every  half  mile,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to 
<“very  mile.  Stoi  ks  of  repair  material  are  kept,  under  regulation,  at  certain  jxunts 
and  ]x*ri(Hlically  r(*new(*d.  Concrete  posts  mark  the  kilometer  (the  metric  syst(*m 
is  tlu*  universal  rule  in  the  Philippines),  and  every  kilometer  is  carefully  insp(*cted 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annually  by  the  various  oflicials. 

No  wonder  this  remarkable  system,  both  among  the  wild  and  the  civilized  peo¬ 
ples,  was  a  factor  in  the  develojunent  of  Phili])pine  commerce,  which  grew  from 
.'?(i(i,000,()(Mt  to  .?I2().0(H),0()0  in  a  decade. 
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History  of  the  Panama  Canal:  Its  Construction  and  Builders.  By  Ira  E.  Bennett. 
As-sociate  Editors:  John  Hays  Hammond,  Patrick  J.  Lennox,  Wm.  J.  Showalter. 
Philip  Andrews,  Rupert  Blue,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Hampton  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Washinp:ton,  I).  0.:  Historical  Publishing  Co.,  1915.  xi,  543  p.  Illus.,  pis., 
maps.  4°.  Price  $5.00. 

in  addition  to  those  named  as  associate  editors  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  book  presents 
papers  by  John  F.  Wallace,  chief  engineer,  1904-1905;  John  F.  Stevens,  chief  engineer. 
1905-1907;  Col.  Geo.  W.  Goethals,  chief  engineer,  1907-1914;  Theodore  F.  Shonts, 
chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis.sion;  ex-President  Roosevelt;  Maj.  Gen. 
Leonard  W(K>d;  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim;  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  from  Bolivia; 
Hon  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  minister  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  Arthur  F.  Mac- 
■Vrthur;  Lorrin  A.  Thurston;  and  Cajjt.  Henry  S.  Knapp,  United  States  Navy.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Mr.  Bennett  gives  us  the  story  of  Panama  from  its  discovery  and  earliest 
settlement,  so  that  we  have  j)resented  something  much  more  than  the  history  of  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  We  have  the  canal,  Panama,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and 
the  United  States,  in  relation  to  each  of  these,  from  many  angles  and  with  many 
sidelights. 

Among  all  this  mass  of  interesting  material  nothing  perhaps  will  have  so  great  a 
value  to  the  future  student  of  other  great  industrial  and  commercial  problems  as  the 
two  closing  Chapters  LII  and  LIII,  which  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  book. 
No  one  would  or  could  minimize  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  architect  and  of 
the  builder  of  any  structure,  but  one  can  easily  overlook  the  importance  of  him  who 
makes  or  prepares  the  material  which  goes  into  this  structure  or  who  fashions  the  tools 
which  the  workmen  use.  The  designer  is  ever  bound  within  the  limits  of  his  material 
and  his  tools.  It  was  the  high  jxjwer,  light  weight,  internal-combustion  engine  which 
made  all  air  craft  possible.  So  it  was  this  ‘  ‘  List  of  American  persons,  firms  and  corpo¬ 
rations  who  supplied  equipment  from  the  United  States  for  the  building  of  the  Panama 
('anal,”  which  made  that  canal  possible.  It  was  much,  very  much,  that  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  should  have  undertaken  to  build  and  pay  for 
this  great  work.  It  was  much  that  the  engineers  had  the  skill  to  begin  and  complete  it , 
but  it  is  no  less  a  subject  of  gratification  that  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  were  located  the  industries  and  the  manufacturers  able  to  design  and  produce  the 
colossal  engines,  dredges,  and  derricks  of  a  size  heretofore  unknown,  which  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Stevens,  and  Goethals  used.  These  producers  of  machines,  scientific  and 
mechanical  tools  and  instruments,  this  crushing  and  dredging  equipment,  this  mate¬ 
rial  and  these  tools  for  blasting,  these  special  devices,  this  enormous  quantity  of  Port¬ 
land  cement,  these  miles  of  wire  and  rope,  these  suppliers  of  commissary  and  general 
stores,  are  men  who  truly  form  an  industrial  roll  of  honor.  These  chapters  of  Mr. 
Bennett’s  book  explaining  in  somewhat  full  detail  this  mass  of  equipment  justifies 
fully  the  title  he  has  chosen  for  his  book  and  more  than  justifies  its  publication. 

W.  C.  W. 


History  of  South  America  from  the  first  human  existence  to  the  present  time.  By 
W.  F.  Griewe.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Central  Publishing  House,  [1913®].  583 
p.  Illus.  8°.  Price,  $2. 

Compiled  from  historical  records  consulted  by  the  author  during  a  long  residence 
in  Chile,  the  book  has  been  divided  into  divisions,  the  first  primitive,  the  second 
medieval,  and  the  third  on  modem  South  America.  Each  division  is  complete  with¬ 
in  its  scope,  the  medieval  period,  or  that  of  the  conquest  and  colonies  comprising 
$78 
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about  throe  hundred  years,  is  most  intcrestini;.  The  modern  period  j^ives  a  jxditical 
history  and  recent  statistics  of  each  of  the  ten  republics.  The  first,  or  primitive 
(livision  embraces  the  emjnre  of  the  Incas,  the  Japanese  Monsjolian  nations  and  tribes 
and  South  America^  aborigines,  J,50()  15.  C.  to  100  A.  1). 

The  Plateau  Peoples  of  South  America.  An  essay  in  ethnic  psycholofjy.  15y  Alex¬ 
ander  A.  Adams.  Xew  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Son,  1915.  Ulus.  134  p.  8°. 
Price,  $1.25. 

This  little  book  gives  a  description  of  the  people  of  the  Andean  region  of  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador,  their  mode  of  life,  habits,  and  customs,  tracing  their  development 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Advance  in  the  Antilles,  the  new  era  in  (.’uba  and  Porto  Bico.  By  Howard  M.  Grose. 
Xew  York,  Young  People’s  Missionary  Movement  of  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  1910.  259  p.  Hlus.,  map.  8°.  Price,  50  cents. 

A  historical  and  descriptive  compilation  on  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  long  refer¬ 
ences  to  those  islands  as  a  mission  field. 

Mexico  and  Peru,  America  and  Canada.  By  Celia  Richmond.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
[1913®].  xi.  276  p.  Ulus.  12°.  Price,  45  cents. 

This  book  is  volume  three  of  the  “World’s  literature  series,  ”  compiled  for  use  in 
graded  schools.  About  one-third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  stories  on  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

Panama.  By  Edith  A.  Browne  .  .  .  London,  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1913.  vii. 
88  ]).  lilus.  col.  pis.  12°.  Price,  3  shillings  6  pence. 

One  of  “Peeps  at  many  lands”  series,  written  in  simple  style  for  children;  it  gives 
a  history  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  a  description  of  the  canal. 

Panama  and  its  “  Bridge  of  Water.”  By  Stella  Humphrey  Nida.  196  p.  Ulus. 
12°.  Chicago,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  1915. 

A  description  of  the  canal  from  its  earliest  history  to  its  completion,  with  some  geo¬ 
graphical  outlines  of  the  Isthmus.  A  small  textbook,  suitable  for  class  work  in  the 
graded  schools. 

Practical  White  Sugar  Manufacture,  or  the  manufacture  of  plantation  white  sugar 
directly  from  the  sugar  cane.  By  H.  C.  Prinsen  Geerhgs.  lamdon,  Norman 
Rodger.  1915.  184  p.  Ulus.  4°.  Price,  12  shillings. 

A  review  of  the  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  so-called  “Plantation  white 
sugars,”  with  o])inions  of  the  author  on  their  merits.  Compiled  from  original  sources 
and  data  supplied  by  the  owners  of  the  patents  of  the  various  methods  in  use,  this 
book  should  jtrove  of  real  value  to  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 

Agriculture  being  the  largest  industry  of  the  I.atin  American  Republics,  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Memorial  Library  welcomes  editions  to  its  collection  on  that  subject,  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  which  relating  to  rubber,  cocoa,  and  the  coconut  have  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  three  following  works  from  authoritative  writers: 

The  Rubber  Industry  in  Brazil  and  the  Orient.  By  C.  E.  Akers.  London.  Methuen 
&  Co.  (Ltd.).  1914.  XV.  320  p.  Ulus.  8°.  Price,  6  shillings. 

Divided  into  two  parts,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  part  one,  Brazil,  and  part  two,  the 
Orient,  the  books  cover  the  history  cf  the  industry,  local  characteristics,  principal 
districts,  diseases  of  the  trees,  labor  supply,  methods  of  securing  the  latex,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  market,  and  a  comparison  of  the  western  and  eastern  industries. 
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of  TIu*  S«-i»'ntin«*  AuMMiiMii. 

A  UIAXT  REMKF  MAP. 


In  iho  Palace  of  Transportation  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  may  l>o  seen  a  re- 
markalile  reiief  map  of  tlie  i’nited  Stales.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  hiiire  ttlolie,  .■>2  feet  in' diameter,  the 
Itase  of  wliicli  is  cut  olT  flat  and  rests  on  a  peilestal  witli  arched  entrances  admiltint;  visitors  to  the 
interior.  The  exterior  shows  tlie  topojraphical  features  of  the  country,  anii  Ity  means  of  eiectrical 
appanitns  railway  trains  leaving  San  Fnincisco  for  the  East  are  shown  movini;  over  the  coimectinj; 
railroaiis.  The  dome  of  the  interior  represents  tlie  Iieavens  at  niyht.  the  various  consteliations  heint; 
shown  hy  t  wink  fine  electric  liithts,  Kiving  the  impression  of  stars.  Illuminateil  dionimsalso  reprociiice 
interesting  scenes  anil  picturesque  views  along  the  routes  of  tlie  railways. 


('■onrt4*sy  of  Tin- St-u-nt IIh-  Aiiu-ricnn. 

AX  KXI,AK<;EI)  MOUKE  <>!’  THE  TVEIirS  CAlUilEIE 


Terhups  tin*  most  terrible  scotirjre  of  the  Europeun  war,  olaiiniiiK  more  victims  than  all  the  deadly 
wea|K>ns  of  the  vtist  armies,  is  tvphiis  fever,  especially  severe  are  its  ravag:es  in  Serbia.  About  six 
years  a»:o  a  French  bacteriologist,  followed  by  several  American  investigators,  showed  that  the  germ 
of  tins  disease  is  tnnismitted  fnmi  ])erson  to  person  mainly  by  the  bite  of  the  louse,  and  perhaps,  at 
times,  by  other  vermin.  ’Fhe  realistic  and  accurately  enlarged  model  of  this  parasite,  shown  in  the 
picture,  is  being  constructed!  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Xew  York  and  is  to  l>e  exhibited, 
along  with  other  enlarged  figures  of  the  mosquito,  fly,  flea,  and  other  parasitic  and  insect  pests,  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  e<iucaling  the  general  public  relative  to  the  ‘ianger  to  public  health  caused  by  the 
existence  of  such  creature-. 
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Cocoa,  liy  J.  J.  Van  Hall.  \e\v  York  and  London,  .Macmillan  tk  <’o.  1!»H. 

xvi.  515  p.  Ulus.  8°.  Price,  $5.50. 

This  volume  contains  data  of  much  interest  to  i)ersons  csintemplatinc:  engaging  in 
the  cocoa  industry.  The  author  has  had  wide  expt'rience  in  tropical  agriculture, 
and  writes  with  authority,  detailing  the  methods  of  planting,  chemistry  of  ciM'oa  and 
ciK'oa  soils,  botanical  characteristics,  varieties,  cultivation,  curing, diseases,  market¬ 
ing  of  the  prtKluct.  A  special  chajtter  is  given  the  separate  cocoa -jtrodticing  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

The  Cocoanut.  Uy  Ivlwin  lUngham  ('o])eland.  Xew  York  and  London,  Macntillan 
A  Co.  litll.  xiv.  212  ]).  Ulus.  8°.  Price,  $2.00. 

A  comi>anion  volume  to  Van  Hall’s  "I'ocoa,”  the  author,  who  is  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  the  Philijtjtines,  has  prixluced  another  book 
which  has  long  been  needed.  The  coconut  is  considered  from  seeding  to  harvt'st, 
with  cha])ters  lui  its  botany,  soils  and  climate.  diseas»*s  and  jtests.  and  by-j)ro<lucts. 

Panama:  The  Canal,  the  Country,  and  the  People.  By  Arthur  Hullard  (Albert 
Kdwards).  Revised  edition  with  additional  chapters.  Xew  York,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  1914.  xiv.  (iOl  J).  Ulus.  8°.  Price,  $2. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  notetl  in  The  Ruli.etin  of  the  P.\n  American 
Union  for  February,  1914,  and  was  written  before  the  canal  had  been  opened.  In 
the  jiresent  volume  the  author  has  chajttors  on  '*  Finishing  the  job  ”  and  “The  profit,” 
giving  an  added  interest  to  an  already  v(‘ry  excellent  book  on  the  canal  and  the 
Rejttiblic. 

Mexican  Archaeology;  an  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  the  Mexican  and  Mayan 
civilizations  of  pre-Spanish  .\merica.  Ry  Thomas  A.  .Joyce.  Xew  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  xvi.  584  p.  Ulus.,  maps.  8°.  Price,  $4. 

This  book,  written  by  one  of  the  British  Museum  staff,  endeavors  to  summarize 
briefly  the  extent  of  present-day  knowledge  concerning  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
Mexican  and  Maya  peoples  of  pre-Spanish  America.  History,  religion  and  myths, 
social  life,  cust(Hns,  architectural  remains  and  pottery  considered  separately  for  both 
peoples.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  scientist  to  enjoy  the  clear  presentation  of  facts 
the  author  has  gathered  nor  to  appreciate  the  large  number  of  full-page  plates  and 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

The  Evolution  of  Brazil  comjiared  with  that  of  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon  America. 
By  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Percy 
A.  Martin.  Stanford  University,  California,  Leland  Stanford  .Junior  Univer¬ 
sity  publications.  1914.  1.59  p.  4°.  I’rice,  $1. 

A  compilation  of  the  six  lectures  delivered  at  the  university  in  the  fall  of  1912. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  History,  by  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima,  well-known 
Brazilian  diplomat  and  literatus. 


Coiirtfsy  of  the  Washiiittton  Star. 

THE  L.VRGEST  FLAli  IN  THE  WOULD. 

Twenty  thousand  veterans  of  tlie  t'ivil  War.  all  members  of  the  tirand  Army  of  the  Ueitublie,  eomposcd  of  those  who  foiitthl  in  defense  of  the  I'nion  in  the  (treat  slru(;(;le  hetwwn 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  winch  closed  in  ISti.'),  held  a  reunion  In  Washinftton.  D.  and  passed  in  review  before  the  I’resident  (if  the  I'nited  States.  The  picture 
shows  a  part  of  the  (tarade  cotnint;  down  I’ennsylvania  Avenue.  One  of  the  posts,  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  carried  what  is  perhaiis  the  larttest  llay  ever  made.  It  is  LSI  find 
loiift  by  ,51  feel  wide  and  weighs  about  I, lion  i»jiinds.  Over  Ki.OtX)  patriotic  citizens  of  Canton,  Ohio,  eontribiited  cither  money  or  labor  in  the  makini;  of  the  flat;,  ami  it  is  said  ~ 
that  20,(XKl  hands  aided  in  stitching  to.i!eIher  its  pieces.  The  parade  took  place  September  29,  191.5,  .5(1  ja-ais  after  the  first  parade  ((assed  down  the  same  avenue  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  many  of  those  marchintr  in  the  last  having  also  partici|)ated  in  the  first.  , 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPOKTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  1915.' 


Municipal  taxes  on  caliarcts  ami  caf(‘S .  July  2ii  W.  Henry  l{ol)ertson.  consul 

peneral,  liuenos  Aires. 

Quarrv  owners .  July  27  \Vm.  Dawson,  ir..  consul. 


\Vm.  Dawson,  jr..  consul. 
Rosario. 

Refriccrat  ion  and  refrigerating  supplies . do _  Do. 

Klectric  power  company .  July  21t  Do. 

Ink  imports.  I9i:5 .  July  30  Do. 

Market  lor  fancy  groceries .  July  31  Do. 

Summer  parks  and  amusement  resorts . do _  W.  Henry  RoRert.son.  consul 

general,  Ruenos  Aires. 

Tanks,  silos,  and  grain  bins .  Aug.  5  Win.  Ilawson,  jr.,  consul. 


Hoisting  machinery . do - 

I’ropo.sed  Argentine  national  budget  for  1910 .  Aug.  7 

Dairy  industry  in  Argentina . do - 

Portland  cement  industry  in  Argentina .  -Vug.  10 

Establishment  of  grain  elevators .  Aug.  13 

Police  department's  system  of  identification . .do. ... 

Foreign  commerce  for  half  year  of  191.') . do _ 


Wm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul. 
Rosario. 

1)0. 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Ruenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Public  utilities  at  Rosario  Port  works -  Electric  light  and  power  Aug.  14  Wm.  Daw.son,  jr.,  consul, 
company  -Street  railways  Water  works  -Sewerage  system.  Rosario. 

South  Atrierica  and  United  States  trade  (clii)ping  from  Ruenos  -Vug.  21  W.  Henry  Roberts.in.  consul 
Aires  Herald  Aug.  21, 191,5).  general,  Ruenos  Aires. 

Wood  pub)  irom  imbricated  pines .  Aug.  23  Do. 

Rosario:  Population— School  system— Real  estate  Municipal  ...do _  Wm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

budget  and  expenditures.  '  Rosario. 

.\rgentine  foreign  commerce  for  first  half  ol  1915 .  Aug.  24  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

general,  Ruenos  Aires. 

imports  of  marble,  1912-1914— Duties— Dealers . do. . ..  Do. 

Market  lor  mil  k-lM)t  tie  caps . do _  Do. 

Rosario  funds  floating  debt .  Aug.  25  Wm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 

Shoe  polishes .  Aug.  2fi  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

general,  Ruenos  .\ires. 

Dealers  in  yerba  mate— Retail  pricas .  Aug.  2S  Do. 

Ulassification  of  petroleum  products  and  by-products  for  customs  .\ug.  31  Do. 

tariff  purposes. 

Imports  of  rice,  1912-1914— Duties— Dealers . do. . ..  Do. 


Market  for  confectionery  products .  July  29  A.  L.  M.  Oottschalk.  consul 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

New  issue  of  Rrazilian  bonds . do _  Do. 

Tanning  materials .  .\ug.  3  Do. 

Tanning  materials  in  Pernambuco .  -Vug.  4  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Per- 


Xew  ruling  regarding  declarations  on  certain  Rrazilian  imports. 


..do _  Do. 

Aug.  3  Do. 

Aug.  4  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

Aug.  9  A.  L.  M.  (iottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Aug.  12  Do. 

Aug.  14  Maddin  Summers,  consul. 


.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914 . Aug.  12  Do. 

l.ist  of  stock  companies  in  State  of  Sao  Paulo .  .Aug.  14  Maddin  Summers,  consul, 

Sao  Paulo. 

Market  for  rice . Aug.  IS  Do. 

F.ireign  trade  during  first  six  months  ol  years  Irom  1911  to  1915 . do _  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk.  consul 

general,  Rio  do  Janeiro. 

Salted  beef  industry  in  southern  Rrazil . Aug.  20  Do. 

State  of  sao  Paulo  "municipal  indebtedness . do _  Do. 

Rrarilian  iron .  Sept.  1  Do. 

Harness  and  saddlery .  Sept.  14  Robert  Reiser,  vice  consul, 

CHILE.  '’‘'"'O- 

Slaughtering  apparatus  and  machinery  for  preparation  of  finished  June  2S  David  .1.  1).  Myers,  consul, 
products.  '  Punia  .Areiuvs. 

Improving  commercial  conditions  in  Chile .  -Aug.  6  L.  J.  Keena.  consul,  A  alpa- 

raiso. 

Chilean  market  for  candy .  .Aug.  9  Do. 

Chilean  exports  and  imports.  1911-1914 .  Aug.  13  Do. 

Rice  trade— Duties . Aug.  20  Thomas  A’oetter,  ooiisul. 

Antofagasta. 

Classifications  of  watches  and  clocks .  .Aug.  21  Do. 

Chile.an  exports  and  imports  first  six  months  1914-15 .  .Aug.  ‘23  Do. 

Hoisting  machinery .  .Aug.  27  Do. 

Chilean  commerce,  first  six  months  of  1914  and  1915 . Aug.  31  L.  J.  Kenna,  consul,  Val¬ 

paraiso. 

Electric  power  company,  Valparaiso .  Sept.  1  Do. 

Knit  clothing . ! .  Sept.  2  Thomas  A'oetter,  consul,  .An 


Thomas  A'oetter,  consul,  .An 
tofagasta. 

Do. 

Do. 


Production  and  exportation  of  nitrate  of  soda,  August,  1915 .  Sept.  0  Do. 

Rismuth .  Sept.  9  Do. 

>  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  otficers  in  Latin  .America, 
but  merely  those  that  aresup))lied  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  as  likely  to  beol  service  to  this  organization. 
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Ji‘c]>orts  received  vp  to  Scptemher  15,  1915 — 


Title. 


Date.  .\iithor. 


COLO.MBH. 

Measure,-;  provided  by  Government  for  preventing  and  suj)- 
pressinj;  diseases  ambnc  live  stock. 

CUB.V. 

Opeiiint;  of  branch  of  National  City  Hank  in  Habana . 

New  Cuban-Si)ani.sh  steam.ship  line . 

Electrical  supplies . 

Inauguration  of  new  dock  and  warehouse . 

Tobacco  industry . 

Su^rar  industr.v.. . 

Sjranislt  money  barred . 

Candy  trade — imports  Dealers . 

Consumjition  of  coal,  I(tl3-I4 . 

DOMINICAN’  RKPfBI.IC. 

Market  for  .\meric‘an  beer . 


ECl’ADOR. 

LumiH'r-iiroducing  woods . 

Rubber  growing . 

Progress  in  sanitation  of  Guayaquil . 

Guayaquil  commercial  conditions  for  .Vugust,  . 

HONDURAS. 

Cork  and  crown  cork  consumption . 

TransiHJrtation  by  motor  vehicles  in  Honduras . 

Button  Industry . 

Candy  trade . 

MEXICO. 

Exports  to  the  Unitetl  States  from  Mazathm  district,  lilOit  liil4. . 

Packing  for  interior  points  without  rail  communication . 

Oil  report  for  .\ugust,  1915 . 

NICARAGUA. 

.Annual  rejiort  on  commerce  and  industries,  1914  (third  section). . 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1914 . 

Nicaraguan  moratorium  law . 


1915. 

Se]>t.  1  T.  .\.  Thomson,  minister, 
Bocota. 


.Vug.  L’l 

Henry  M.  Wolcott 
consul,  Habana. 

,  vice 

.Vug.  ■-*(; 

P.  Merrill  Griflith, 
Santiago  dc  Cuba. 

con.su], 

Aug.  27 

Do. 

Sept.  2 

Henry  M.  Wolcott 
consul,  Habana. 

.  vice 

Sept.  5 

Do. 

Sept.  10 

Do. 

Sept.  15 

Do. 

Sept.  20 

Do. 

Sept.  21 

Do. 

Sept. 

' 

Scott  Williams,  vice  consul, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Aug. 

7 

Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul, 
general,  Guavaquil. 

-Vug. 

24 

Do. 

Sept. 

0 

Do. 

Sept. 

‘ 

Do. 

Aug. 

4 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa.  ^ 

Joint  Ewing,  minister,  Tegtl- 
cicalpa. 

Aug. 

17 

Sept. 

S 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Ceiba. 

Sept. 

17 

John  A.  Gamon,  Puerto 
Cortes. 

Aug. 

14 

Wm.  E.  -Vlger,  consul.  Ma- 
zatlan. 

Aug. 

19 

Do. 

Sej)t. 

Thomas  H,  Bevan,  consul, 
Tamjiico. 

.Inly 

29 

Harold  1).  Clum,  consul, 
Corinto. 

Aug. 

15 

Do. 

Aug. 

27 

Do. 

I-ANAMA. 

Consumiilion  of  candy . 

Market  for  wrought-steel  pipe,  etc . ' 

PAR.AGV.AY. 

Elect ric-])ower  company . 

Market  for  shoe  polishes . 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  southern  Paraguay _ 

PERU. 

Projioscd  slaughterhouse  and  cattle  market . 

Electrical  busine.ss  in  Peru . 

Importation  of  woolen  goods,  1914 . 

Motion-picttire  business  in  Peru . 

Rice  imports  for  1913 . 

Importation  of  .shoes,  1914 . 


VENEZUELA. 

Pajier  factory  at  Maracay — Railway  earnings  in  Venezuela— 
Improving' trade — Poinilat ion— Improvement  in  water  suji- 
ply,  Caracas. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914  (third  section) . 


.Set)t. 

22 

Wm.  H.  Gale,  consul.  Colon. 

..do. 

Do. 

July 

22 

Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley, 
consul,  .Vsuncion. 

Aug. 

IS 

Do. 

Atig. 

20 

Do. 

July 

31 

William  H.  Haiidle.v,  consii  ; 
Callao. 

Vug. 

0 

Do. 

Aug. 

!l 

Do. 

Aug. 

13 

Do. 

Aug. 

14 

Do. 

Vug. 

24 

Do. 

Aug. 

27 

Homer  Brett,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Sept. 

7 

Geo.  K.  Donald,  consul,  .Ma¬ 
racaibo. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


riu*  lU  lXihyr  for  HMG,  as  submitted  in  an  (‘xcciitive  inessaf'e  to 
('oiijiress,  esiimatcs  the  expenditure's  of  the  nation  for  all  purpose's 
at  ;M  I  ,2()7,61>--3S  pe'sees  natiemal  e'Uire'ue'y  (pa])er  pe'so  .S().4‘J4())  in 
e'iisli  anel  ‘J^tOO.OOO  pe'se.s  in  honels  anel  obligations.  More  than  one- 
tliirel  of  this  ameeunt  is  e'xpe'ete'el  te)  be  raiseel  by  the'  e-ustombouses, 
as  sbenvn  by  the  re'venue  e'stimate's.  while  new  taxe's  eef  a  rent  per 
kileegiam  on  sugar,  a  cent  per  lite'r  on  wine,  anel  6  e-ents  per  liter  eui 
be'e'r,  both  fe'ie'ign  anel  natieenal,  will  increase  the  internal  taxe's. 
'Pile'  e'xpenelit lire's  for  the  ye'ar  101.5  we're  fixeel  by  the  bnelge't  now  in 
feire'c  at  dSl ,320,744.99,  showing  ei  reeluetion  in  exjiensi's  fe>r  1910  of 
40, 1 13,052.01  pe'seis.  'Phe  expe-nse's  of  aehninist ration  as  fixe'el  in  the' 
buelget  fetr  1910  are  estimateel.  in  national  e'urrene'y,  as  folleiws: 
('ongre'ss,  4.512,151;  de'partinent  of  interieir,  45,298,010.07;  feireign 
re'lations  anel  worship,  4,085,420.90;  treasury.  10,314,540.20,  anel 
88,738,009.44,  tlie'  latter  sum  being  for  ae-e'cunt  eif  the  jmblie  eh'bt ; 
justice'  and  public  iustruetion.  57,803.292.21:  war,  25,004.035.23; 
imirine',  21,21)7,118.45;  agrie-ulture,  10,834.801.72:  jiublie  works, 
7.012,320;  jie'usions,  annuities,  aiiel  retirements,  12.988,515.51:  anel 
military  supplies,  3,500,000.  'Phe  reeeijits  from  impeirt  dutic's  for 
1910  are  e'stimated  at  1 1 1  ,t)00,000  pe'sos  national  currenev. —  'Phe 
AlUiENTiXE  SO(TETY  OF  IX'PERNA'PIOXAE  l.AW  was  eirgaii- 
ize'el  in  Jbienos  Airc's  on  .July  20,  1915,  with  the  following  executive 
e'eunmitte'c:  Dr.  Euis  Mana  Drago,  Dr.  Keielolfo  Rivarola,  Dr.  .le)ae|uin 
V.  Gonzalez,  Dr.  Eeluarelo  L.  Bielau,  and  Dr.  Garleis  Koelrigue'z 
Eare'tta.  A  PAX  AMERICAX  ('OMMERf'IAL  (X)XGRE.SS  will 
he'  lu'lel  in  Buenos  Aire's,  beginning  on  X'ovember  1.  1915.  Invita¬ 
tions  te)  participate  in  this  ceeiigre'ss  have  been  sent  te>  jill  the  Ameri- 
e'iin  Re'publie's.  Its  ]>rine'ipal  .>bje'e't  will  be  to  e'steiblish  more  uniform 
hiws  in  commercial  interchange'.  -  'Phe'  Pre'sielent  of  the  Republie- 
hiis  ae'e-e'pteel  the  resignation  e)f  Di'.  Enriepu'  (bubo  as  MIXIS'PER  e)f 

liinmee. - (^fPicial  notice  has  been  given  by  the  elirector  geiu'ral  of 

railreeaels  that  the  railways  propeise  tee  introeluce  an  increase'  e>f  10 
pe'r  e-e'iit  in  the'  'PARI EES  e>n  freight  anel  pa.ssemge'rs.  As  a  re'sult 
e)f  this  season’s  ope'ratieens,  the'  plant e'rs  e)f  'Pu'-uman,  the'  prine'ipal 
sugar-])roehie'ing  center  of  the'  e-eeuntry,  e'stimate  an  eeutput  ed’  ne.t 
metre  than  100,000  teens  merchiintable'  SUGAR  for  the  Province  anel 
50.000  teens  feer  the  re'st  of  the'  country,  making  a  total  eef  150,000 
teens  feer  1915.  iis  e-eempareel  with  333.000  teens  ])roeluce'el  in  1914.  of 
which  the  Preevince'  of  'Pucuman  e'eentributeel  270,000  teens.  Erom 
a  teetal  of  1,585, 706  elrie'el  jinel  1,700,995  gi'ce'ii  ('A'P'PLE  HIDES 
export  eel  by  Argentimi  eluring  the'  first  seven  months  eef  1915,  the 

I’nite'e!  .State's  benight  1.118.260  iiiiel  1,160,125,  re'spee'tively. - 'Phe 
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FORKIGX  ('OMMEKCE  of  tho  Argoiitiiic  K(‘pul)li<'  during  tlio  first 
hiilf  of  1015  amounted  to  411,038.278  ArgimtiiU'  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  80.0647),  made  up  of  imports,  100,127.010  gold  ))(‘sos,  and 
e.\])orts,  310,010,368  gold  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  Itepuhlic  lor  this  pc'riod  amounted  to  210,782.458  gold  |H'sos, 
the  highest  figure  ev(*r  reached.  The  total  valiK*  of  the  foreign 
commerce  in  the  first  half  of  1015  exceeded  that  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1014  by  26.287.660  gold  pesos.  Imports  for  the  first 
half  of  1015  showed  a  decnuuse  of  70.888,754  gold  p('sos,  or  41.4  per 
cent,  from  those*  for  the  same  period  in  1014,  while  the  exports 
showed  an  increase*  of  07,176,414  golel  pe'sos.  t)r  45.4  pe'r  cent,  over 
those  for  the  same*  pe*riod  of  1014.  Live*  stock  anel  all  kinels  of  oils 
were*  the  only  proelucts  that  showeel  an  ine*re*ase*  e>ver  the  imports  for 
the*  six-month  pe*rioel  in  1014,  while  the*  exports  only  increuvseel  in 
agricult ureil  anel  forest  proelucts.--  -The  PARCEL  POS'r  (’OX- 
\’EXTlOX  conclueleel  between  the*  Uniteel  States  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  toe;k  efTe*ct  on  October  15,  1015.  Package*s  eire  mailable 
which  elo  not  weigh  more*  than  1 1  pounds  (5  kilograms)  nor  meevsure' 
more  than  3  fe*ot  6  inche's  in  length  anel  6  feet  in  length  and  girth 
e'ombineel.  The  postage*  in  the*  Ihiited  States  on  peircels  for  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  12  cents  for  each  pcunel  or  fraction  thereof* 
anel  in  the  Argentine*  Re*public  on  parce*ls  for  the*  Lnited  States  30 
erentavos  per  kilogram  or  fraction  the*re*of.  Pevreed-post  packages  for 
the  Argentine*  Republic  can  not  be*  registered.  Parcel-post  nniils  foi- 
the*  Argentine*  Republie*.  eire  maele*  up  in  the*  post  offie*e  eit  Xew  Yeirk- 


The*  XATIOXAL  RANK  OF  ROLIVIA  in  its  statememt  fen*  the 
fii-st  six  meuiths  eef  1015  aeleluce>s  the*se  re*markanle  figure's:  Geeld  on 
hanel,  £527,355,  ceunpairel  with  £237.636  in  June,  1013;  nott>s  in  circu¬ 
lation,  14.341, '868  bedie-iaims,  e-ompeireel  with  6,180,052  in  June,  1013; 
ele])osits,  0,538,365  bedivianeis,  ceuupareel  with  6,263,605  at  the  enel  eef 
l)e*e*e*mbe'r.  1014.  The  geelel  re*se>rve  eigainst  note>s  in  circulatiem  is  47 
|)e*r  cent,  eer  17  per  cent  in  exe*e>ss  eef  le*gal  re*eiuire*ments.  At  the  enel 
of  I)e*e*end)e*r.  1014,  the*  bank  re'pewteel  obligeitions  tee  feireign  anel 
natieenal  banks  ameeunting  in  reeunel  numbe>rs  te*  5.000,000  bedi vieinees ; 
em  June*  30,  1015,  the  bank  aelministration  hael  cancedeel  tlmse  elebits 
anel  in  tlu'ir  steael  was  cre*elite)r  to  the  cvxtent  of  1.005.058  bedivieinos, 

placeel  with  foreign  beinks  anel  411,d34  with  banks  of  the  country. - 

With  the  idea  eef  stinndating  the  jireieluction  of  TEXTILE  FIBER 
PLAXTS  easily  cultivate*el  in  e*e>rtain  re'gions  of  Bedivia,  the  elirecteer 
of  the  expe'rimental  statieen  at  Miguilla.  South  Yungeis,  has  been 
instructeel  to  ship  te)  the  Bediviein  consul  gene*rai  in  Xe>w  Yeerk  samples 
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(if  lu'inp  and  othor  filx'i’s  produced  in  the  Yiingas  sections,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  markets  for  their  consiimj)tion  may  be  found  in  the 
Tinted  States  throufih  this  agency.-  By  executive  decree  of 
Au<;ust  23,  1015,  the  Bolivian  (lOvernment  has  sif^nified  adherence* 
to  the  IXTEKNTVriONAL  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  COXVEN- 
'ITOX  of  London  and  approval  of  the  fiscal  protocol  and  sorv^ice 

r('"ulations  dated  duly  5,  1012. - Rich  veins  of  AXTIMOXY  have* 

lieen  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Palca. - Tlie  recently  accredited 

I'livoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  CHILE  to 
Bolivia,  Sr.  ('arlos  \'er<;ara  Clark,  reached  his  post  at  La  Paz  on 
August  31.  1015,  just  50  years  after  his  father,  Sr.  Aniceto  Vergara. 

discharged  the  duties  of  the  same  office  in  Bolivia. - Xational 

BAXK  EXAMIXATIOXS  hy  the  treasury  dejiartment  disclosed  that 
these  institutions  iti  Bolivia  on  July  31,  1015,  had  in  circulation  notes 
to  the  value  of  23,002,036  bolivianos;  notes  issued  hut  not  in  circula¬ 
tion,  10,126,632.50  bolivianos;  and  a  gold  reserv'e  against  currency 
circulation  of  £1,033,661.50,  or  56.17  per  cent.  Boliviano  equals 

SO. 380  United  States  currency. - To  illustrate  the  different  processes 

of  elaboration  in  tlie  manufacture  of  tin,  the  treasury  department 
has  accorded  FREE  EXTRY  to  Sr.  Arturo  Loayza,  of  cinematograph 
lUms  de])icting  the  various  stages  of  its  preparation.  The  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  these  films,  considering  the  importance  of  Boli^^a’s 

tin  production,  is  self-evident. - President  Ismael  Montes,  in  his 

MESSAGE  TO  COXGRESS  of  August  6,  1915,  urgently  recommends 
passage  of  a  pending  hill  authorizing  the  coinage  of  Bolivian  GOLD 
SPETIE,  without  jn’cjudice  to  continued  recognition  of  the  ]>ound 
sterling  value.-  An  extraordinary  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  in  favor 
of  Bolivia  is  indicated  hy  figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  1915. 
During  this  period  imports  were  6,857,232  holi^■ianos  and  exports 
27,302,477  bolivianos,  a  credit  balance  of  20,445,245  bolivianos. 
Extending  the  period  of  ohservnition  from  the  beginning  of  tin* 
l•hlro])ean  war  in  August,  1914,  to  and  including  May,  1915,  Bolivia 
('xported  in  the  amount  of  46,371,543.18  bolivianos  and  imjxu’ted 
goods  valued  at  14,143,668.94  bolivianos,  thus  accumulating  a  halanci* 
of  32.227,874.24  bolivianos  during  the  lapse  of  10  months. 


BR4ZR 


The  total  FOREIGX  TRADE  of  Brazil  for  the  first  seven  montlis 
of  tlie  year  1915,  not  including  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie 
and  hank  notes,  according  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
was  828,699,000  centos  paper  (cento  paper  =  about  .8250  United 
.States  currency).  Idle  imports  amounted  to  315,923,000  contos 
pajuT,  as  compared  with  401,950,000  contos  paper  for  the  same 
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jxTUtd  iji  Tlu'  ('X))<»its  ainoimtc'tl  to  ol’2.770,00(l  coiitos  ])iij)i‘r. 

a;^  (•()in])aml  witli  461  .SS.j.OOO  coiitos  for  the  sanu*  jxtuxI  in  1014. 
The  exportation  of  su<;ar  duriiij;  the  first  s(‘ven  montlis  of  101.")  broke 
all  records,  "xbol’i  tons  being  ex])ort('d.  as  (•omj)ar(Ml  witli  7,S'2o  tons 
for  the  same  ])eriod  in  1014.  Kx))orts  iji  coffee,  yc'iha  mate,  and 
hides  also  showed  a  gootl  increase.  C’otfet*  has  been  the  most  im])or- 
tant  export  and  has  constitutcnl  more  than  oO  j)er  cent  of  the  total 
value  in  each  year  since  1012.  Cotton  decr(*ased  from  28,732  tons 
for  the  sev(‘n-month  period  iji  li)14  to  4,230  tons  for  the  correspoml- 
ijig  |)(‘riod  in  101,).  The  I'nited  States  and  (ireat  Britain  contimn* 
to  handle  more  than  of)  ])er  cej).t  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  fourth 
BKAZILIAX  GKOClKABlllCAL  (OXdRKSS.  which  met  in  Per¬ 
nambuco  on  Se])tember  7,  lOlo,  was  attended  by  a  large  numbei-  of 
eminent  Brazilians.  Most  ijispiring  addresses  wc'ie  delivered  by 
(len.  Dantas  Barreto,  governor  of  the  State*  and  honorary  president 
of  the  ('ongress;  Dr.  Peelro  Celso  Uchoa  Cavalcanti,  president  of  the 
congress,  and  other  rej)resentative  meji.  Dr.  Antojiio  Azeredo  has 
been  elected  vice  president  of  the  SEXATK  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  (len.  Pinheint  Machado.  The  Pr(*ss  Association 
of  Rio  de  daneiro  celebrated  on  September  16  the  one  hundred  and 
seventh  AXXIVERSARY'  of  the  Gaceta  de  Rio  de  Jajieiro,  which 
was  founded  on  Se])tember  16,  1808.  It  was  the  fimt  daily  ever 
published  in  Brazil,  and  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  earliest  copies  was 
exhibited  in  an  artistic  frame.  A  BRAZILIAX-ARGEXTIXE 
('IIAMBER  OE  COMMERCE  was  n'cently  established  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  ])romote  closer  relations  in  commerce  ajid  good  understand¬ 
ing  betweeji  the  two  coiuitries,  and  an  advisory  hoard,  composed  (»f 
membei’s  from  both  countries,  was  elected  to  direct  its  alfairs. 
('argo(*s  of  CATTEE  HIDES  recently  sl\ip])ed  to  the  United  States 
on  the  Tagnanj  and  tin*  Cdllfitrn'ut  arrived  in  perfect  cojidition. 
These  are  the  first  shipments  to  he  tr(*at(‘d  hy  the  new  method  of 
disinfecting  the  hides  on  board  the  very  shi])s  in  which  they  are 
loaded.  The  new  ])rocess  (tf  disinfection  was  a])])roved  by  tin*  United 
Statt's  De])artment  of  Agricultun*,  and  will  result  in  an  increased 
exj)ortation  of  hides.  Mi'ssrs.  Paido  Erontin,  ('arlos  Sam])aio, 
Osorio  Almeida,  and  Luis  Bet  in  have  heen  select  (*d  to  represent 
Brazil  at  the  PAX  AMERICAX  SCTEXTIFK’  COXGR ESS,  which 
wiU  he  held  in  Washington  next  Decemher.  Tlie  Brazilian  Sejiate 
has  recently  ratified  the  TREATY  OF  PEACE  between  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  which  was  signed  in  Washington  on  July  24,  1914, 
by  Mr.  Bryan  ajul  Ambassador  Da  Gama.  The  (T’STtJMS 
REC'EIPTS  for  the  month  of  August  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Jajieir(> 
were  5,000  contos,  as  com])ared  with  4,000  contos  for  the  same 

month  in  1914. - Tlie  fu'.ance  committee  has  recommended  to  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  COXSULA'PES  of  the  first  class  iji 
Asuncion,  Val])araiso.  and  'Prieste  be  reduct'd  to  the  rank  t)f  si'cond 
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<'l:>ss  im.d  that  tho  salaiu's  of  the  coiisulatos  in  Rosario  do  Santa  Fo. 
Salto  Oriental,  Marsolla.  an<l  Oporto  ho  loworod.  A  SYXDK’A'l'K 
lias  ho(>n  or<raniz(‘d  in  Now  York,  ooinposod  of  sovoral  l)aid<s,  tho 
(luaranty  'rnist.  tho  llari’is  Forhos  C'o.,  and  tho  Foahody  C'o.,  for 
o.\])loitino  ai'.d  dovolopiny;  tho  railroads  of  Araracinava,  Donrado, 
Sao  Ihudo.  and  (loyaz.-  A  national  syndioati*  has  boon  oriianizod 
in  Rio  di'  danoiro  for  tho  jnirjiosi*  of  oxjdoitinj^  tho  lar<;o  deposits  of 
FFd'ROLKrM  rooontly  disooviMod  o)i  tho  coast  of  tin*  State  of 
Alaj'oas.  This  lu'W  (iold  ooiniirisos  an  area  of  2.')()  sipiaro  Icajiiu's,  and 
trial  hori]i.<j;s  have  resulted  in  disoov(‘rin.i;  oil  in.  laroo  (pian.titios  and 
of  an,  oxoollont  (piality.  Dr.  Win.  ('.  Farahc'o,  loader  of  tho  Lhii- 
vorsity  of  Fejuisylvania  museum's  Amazoji  oxpi'ditiou,  has  disoov- 
orod  tho  original  habitat  of  tho  Mumhiruous  Indians  in  tin'  sootioji 
of  oountry  known  as  (’amjio  (loral,  over  200  kilometers  from  tho 
('ururu  River,  in  a  rouj;h  and  hilly  oountry. 


On.  Sojitomhor  20,  191.'),  Frosidont  Ramon  Farros  Luoo  issiu'd  a 
dc'croo  ollioially  jiroolaimin^  tho  olootion  of  dmui  Luis  Sanfuontos  as 
Frosidont  of  tho  Rojuihlio  of  (’bile  for  tho  jin'sidojitial  term  of  five 
years  hoj'in.ning  l  )ooomhor2d,  1 91  o,  to  whioh  ho  was  olootod  by  Congress 
on  Soptomhor  17,  191").  Tho  jiow  Frosidont  was  horn  in  Santiago  in 
Dooomhor,  18.^8,  hooamo  aji  or])han  at  an  early  ago,  studied  in  tho 
])uhlio  schools  of  tho  nation,  ontorod  tho  Cnivorsity  of  Chile,  and 
graduated  from  tho  law  dojiartmont  of  that  univoi’sity  in  1879. 
From  1888  to  18t)l  ho  was  a  momhor  of  tho  House  of  Dojnitir's,  was 
olootod  to  tho  Senate  in  1903  from  tho  Frovinoo  of  Valdivia,  ropro- 
sontod  tho  Frovijioo  of  Conooption  in  tho  Sojiato  in  HtOO.  and  was 
roolootod  Sojiator  from  that  Frovinoo  for  tho  t('rm  1912  to  1918. 
From  May,  1906,  to  Ootohor,  1907,  ho  was  president  of  tho  Senate, 
and  during  tho  first  administration  of  Frosidont  Rii'soo  was  soorotary 

of  finanoo. - On  Soptomhor  17  last  tho  oornor  stone  of  tho  Childroji’s 

IIO.SFFPAL,  whioh  is  now  being  orootod  on  tho  north  side  of  tho 
grounds  of  tho  vSohool  of  Medicine  hi  Santiago,  was  laid  by  tho  Frosi¬ 
dont  of  tho  Ro])uhlio. —  The  National  (lovornmont  has  dooidod  to 
establish  a  SCIIOOI..  OF  MINES  at  Coronol,  tho  place  having  boon 
solootod  as  tho  site  of  tho  sohoid  on  account  of  tho  large  deposits;  of 

ori's  existing  in  that  vicinity. - Tho  Commercial  Review  of  ^'al- 

jiaraiso  states  that  tho  financi'  committoo  of  tho  House  of  Delegates  is 
juoparing  a  hill  jiroviding  for  tho  nationalization  of  tho  INSURANC'K 

companies  of  tho  Roinihlic. - During  tho  last  eight  years  tho  jiro- 

duction  of  COFFER  in  Chile  increased  from  26,000  to  45,000  tons. 
This  Iliad'S  ('bile,  which  formerly  stood  sixth  in  tho  rank  of  copper- 
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producijifj  couiitrios  of  tho  world,  in  tlu*  fourtli  jdaco.  It  is  osti- 
inatod  tliat  in  1915  tlu*  ('lnK|uicaniata  ininos  will  ])roduc('  TO.OOO 
tons  of  CO])])!'!’  bullion,  an«l  that  tho  'Ponionti'  and  otlior  coj)])!'!- 
niinos  of  the  Rojnddic  will  have  an  outjiut  of  :i().()t)()  tons,  whicli 
would  niako  Chile  (teeupy  the  second  place  amonj;  tlie  co])pei- 
produeiii"  countries  (►f  the  world.  The  railway  wliich  runs  from 
Antofagasta,  (Mule,  to  La  Paz,  Ilolivia,  has  been  authorized  to  install 
a  FLOAMTXd  1)()(’K  in  the  pcu't  of  Mejillones,  (Miile,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  inerchandisi*  at  the  terminal 
of  its  line  in  said  port.  MMu*  ])lan  for  tin*  construction  of  the 
MARCO  CANAL,  which  will  he  75  kilometei’s  long  and  of  a  ca])acity 
sidhcient  to  irrigate  5,()()()  hectares  of  land,  has  been  comjileted. 

MMie  Royal  Holland  Steamshij)  ('o.  has  decided  to  establish  a  line  of 
SM'EAMERS  with  monthly  sailings,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  between 
the  Netherlands  and  (Miile. —  -MMie  National  (lovernment  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  plan  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  M'RANSANDEAN 
RAILWAY,  via  Lon((uiinay,  at  an  apjiroximate  cost  of  $2,555,009 

American  gold. - On  September  1,  1915,  an  EXPOSTITON  OF 

JAPANESE  WARES  was  opened  at  the  (Quinta  Normal  in  Santiago. 

the  President  of  the  Republic  and  his  cabinet  being  jiresent. - 

About  the  middle  of  September  last  construction  work  was  com¬ 
menced  on  the  RAILWAY’  from  Pua  to  M'raiijuen,  the  estimated 

cost  of  which  is  $1,168,000  American  gold. - With  the  object  of 

imjiroving  the  system  of  PUBLK^  ACCOUNTING  in  use  by  the 
Government  of  (Miile,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  a 
committee,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  minister  of  finance,  to 
investigate  and  rejiort  upon  the  present  system  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  to  the  modification  of  same  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  betterment  of  the  service. 


Under  an  executive  decree  of  September  15,  1915,  the  following 
were  appointed  members  of  the  CABINET:  Dr.  Miguel  Abadfa 
Mendez,  secretary  of  homo  goveniment  (ulterior);  Dr.  Marco  Fidel 
Suarez,  secretary  of  finance;  Dr.  GuiUermo  Valencia,  secretaiy  of 
war;  Dr.  Emilio  Ferrero,  secretary  of  jniblic  instruction;  Gen. 
Benjamin  Herrera,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  Sr.  Jorge 
Velez,  secretary  of  public  works;  and  Dr.  Hernando  Holguin  y  Caro. 

secretary  of  the  treasury. - According  to  statistics  published  by 

La  Union  Comercial  (Commercial  Union)  of  Cartagena,  the  only 
BANK  BILLS  legally  circulating  in  the  Republic  at  the  jireseiH 
time  are  those  of  the  English  and  North  American  issues  of  the 
denominations  of  25,  50,  100,  and  1,000  pesos.  All  the  rest  have  been 
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witlulniwn  from  uso  us  nioiiev.  The  total  paper  money  in  circulation 
is  1,003, 00.3, S7o  pesos,  of  which  703,6.o2,12o  pesos  are  of  the  English 
issue  and  299,901,750  pesos  of  the  North  American  issue.  The  bank 
l)ills  representing  gold,  which  were  ordered  in  Now  York  by  the 
amortization  board  of  Bogota,  are  soon  to  be  placed  in  circula¬ 
tion. - The  executive  power  has  contracted  with  Pedro  Antonio 

Pena,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  binds  himself  to  exploit 
the  PETROLEUM  and  hydrocarbon  deposits  found  on  the  public 
lands  of  the  district  of  Barrancamermeja,  Department  of  Santander. 
Sr.  Pena  agrees  to  begin  the  work  of  exploitation  within  the  six 
months  following  the  enactment  of  a  law  ratifying  the  contract 
referred  to. - The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  honor¬ 

ing  of  the  memory  of  DR.  MANUEL  MURILLO  TORO,  President 
of  Colombia  from  1864  to  1866  and  from  1872  to  1874,  the  celebration 
of  which  is  to  take  place  thnmghout  the  Republic  in  1916,  on  a  day  to 

be  fixed  at  a  later  date. - The  bureau  of  fluvial  navigation  of  the 

(loveniment  of  Colombia  has  published  data  showing  that  the 
receipts  from  navigation  licenses  and  taxes  for  the  DREDGING  of 
the  Magdalena  River  in  1914  amounted  to  $124,348.11  gold,  of 
which  $6,353.75  gold  were  from  navigation  licenses.  During  the 
year  referred  to  the  Government  spent  in  dredging  the  river 
$149,749.59  gold.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill 
appropriating  $30,000  gold  for  dredging  the  San  Francisco  and 
San  Agustin  Rivers  and  for  the  construction  of  avenues  in  the  city 

of  Bogota. - 'The  Continental  BANK  Limited  Trust  Co.  of  New 

York  recently  sent  a  representative  to  Santa  Marta  for  the  purpose 

of  establishing  a  branch  bank  in  that  city. - The  Senate  has  passed 

a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  WHARF  at  the  Pacific  port 

of  Buenaventura. - The  department  of  public  instruction  has  sent 

a  circular  to  its  chief  educational  represejitatives  in  the  different 
Departments,  settmg  forth  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
teaching  HABITS  OF  SAVING  in  all  the  schools  of  the  countr}*, 
and  urging  an  active  campaign  to  this  end  as  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  public  instruction,  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
influence  will  be  felt  by  all  classes  throughout  the  Republic. — — The 
Cali  to  Palmira  Railway  Co.  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
DRAWBRIDGE  over  the  (^ali  River. 


Compai'ison  of  STATISTICS  for  1914  and  1884  shows  a  population 
of  420,179  in  1914  against  195,906  in  1884.  Figures  for  1914  also 
indicate  323,680  hectares  of  land  under  cultivation,  of  which  28,681 
are  planted  in  coffee,  11,928  in  sugar  cane,  24,127  in  bananas,  and 
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■J. 0(1 !  in  cacao.  ( !  Icct  arc  i'(|iials  ■J.47 1  acres.)  (’o-^t  a  Kica.  accord- 
iuc  to  the  last  ollicial  ('KXSTS  ()!•'  L1\’K  ST()(’K.  litis  iiead 

of  cattle,  regionally  distrihuted  as  |(dio\vs:  San  .lose,  4().J2J;  Alajiicda. 
tio.oOl:  ('artage.  4.'). 212:  Ih'redia.  1o.'.l03;  (luaiiacasj(>.  Idl.BO."); 
Pnntarenas.  2<),7.')4;  Litnon  KI.NtiO.  Fioin  tliese  figures  it  is  (‘vidcMil 
that  tli(‘  western  territory  and  that  ])art  hoi'deiing  on  Nicaragua  pi'o- 
duce  nearlv  all  of  ('osta  Rica’s  cattle'.  'I'he  ('ORYlvKiiri'. 
('L.V  1  MS.  p'aTKXT.  and  TRA  1  )lvM AR Iv  ( '( )XVRXT1()XS  adopte'd 
at  the  Fourth  Inte'inatiniial  Ainericaii  ('onft'rence'  in  Ihienos  Aires. 
August.  I'.Ht),  wen*  approved  and  i-atili(*<l  hy  ('ongr''Ss,  and  duly  ])i()- 
inulgati'd  on  August  7.  l'.tl.5.  The  law  for  establishing  a 

XATIOXAF  SAXrrARirM  was  jeassed  by  (’ongn-ss,  and  duly 
a])])roved.  'Phis  is  for  the*  tie'atment  of  tuberculosis,  is  to  he  Uiiined 
‘‘Sanatorio  ('arit.'’  is  jue'sided  over  by  a  board  of  five  members,  and 
till'  lioard  is  authori/.i'd  toraisi*  2111), OIU)  ci  loui's  for  its  I'stablishment. 
for  the  refunding  of  which  ci'rtain  spi'cific  ri'venues  are  set  asidi*  by 
the  sami'  law.  ((’idon  eipials  -St). 46.").)  A  contract  was  a])proved 

by  ('ongri'ss  and  subse(|uently  I'xi'cuted  with  Sr.  ('astro  Aviles,  for 
till*  dev('lo])ment  of  ('(K'OXl’T  (IROVKS  on  Xdeoya  IVninsula  at 
El  ('ocal  and  (’arrillo  in  thi*  manufai'turi'  o  copra  and  tlie  expression 
of  coconut  oil.  d'hi'  lessees  of  this  /.oni*  is  rec|uir('d  to  contributi' 
fixed  export  duties  on  co])ra  shi])})ed  by  him.  The  (Jovernment 
contraeti'd  a  LOAN  of  2.")(),l)0t)  c.  loni's.  at  12  per  cent  ,  with  the  Anglo- 
('osta  Rican  Bank  nn  Si'pti'inber  1,  1!)1.5,  r('])ayabl('  from  October, 
IPl.o,  in  monthly  installments  ef  .o.ttDt)  coloni's.  f('olon  I'fpials 
.'?t).46.o.)  Examination  of  the  fhri'e  BANKS  OF  ISSUE  by  the 
auditor  gi'iieral  of  tin*  tri'asurv,  in  August,  101.5,  showed  a  gold 
reserve  of  2.671.162  colones  against  notes  issued  by  these  banks  to 

the  amount  of  1,.>40.S20  colones. -  Mr.  W.  E.  Mullins,  retiring 

manager  of  the  UNITED  FRUFI'  UOMBANY  in  ('osta  Rica,  trans- 
ferri'd  to  the  New  York  cllici'  of  the  company,  has  bei'ii  succeeded  by 

Mr.  V.  M.  ('utter. - Sr.  (ii'rardo  ('asti'o  Seborio  has  bi'en  appointed 

I)1RE('T()R  OENERAL  OF  ROSTS,  to  succeed  Sr.  Rogelio  Fer¬ 
nandez  (lui'll.  ri'signi'd. - \Yith  the  purjiose  of  inaugurating  a 

system  of  DlREt'd'  TAX.VTIOX,  tin*  executive  has  submitted  fivi* 
])ro])osed  laws  to  Congress.  Liki*  other  Latin  American  Republics 
wheri'in  customs  duties  form  the  backbone  of  the  national  ri'venui'. 
('osta  Ri'-a  has  noti'd  a  di'cline  in  this  fiscal  depaitmi'nt,  and  now 
seeks  other  means  to  ('(|ualize  its  Inidgi't.  Tne  laws  ri'fer  to  pri.'vide 
f  1 )  For  the  formation  of  a  registi'r  of  ri'al  propi'rty ;  (2)  a  general  law 
of  direi't  taxation;  f,3)  a  law  for  thi'  taxation  of  real  property;  (4)  a 
law  for  the  taxation  of  incomes;  (5)  a  law  to  ])rovidi*  revenue  for 
public  works  of  especial  or  local  interest.  A  law  was  pjissi'd 
instituting  so-called  agrarian,  livi*  stock,  and  indusirial  (lUARAX- 
TEES  for  the  security  of  loans.—  -  A  ('IIK’LE  concession,  authorizing 
the  beneficiary  to  ex])loit  this  substance  when  found  on  waste  public 
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lands,  for  10  yoars,  was  grantod  Sr.  Rafacd  Ksquivid  Sfuniz  by  ('on- 
gross,  and  (Inly  ap])rovod  August  2"),  191.5.  -Tlio  lU'lMlK'I'  for  tin* 
tiscal  yoar  1910  was  passed  by  ('ongross,  and  approved.  It  ealls  for 
an  ex])('nditnr(‘  of  7. 7.59. 200. .80  eolones,  on  an  (‘stiinated  revenue 
l»asis  of  7.508.000  eoloiu's,  and  authorizes  tin*  executive  to  take 
e(‘rtain  measures  to  cover  the  ('stiinated  defieieney.  Subject  to 
tin*  a])proval  of  ('ongress,  tin*  ex(‘eutive  has  signed  a  eontraet  with 
Mr.  (ieo.  L.  (irenlieh.  of  .New  York,  for  the  devehtpmenl  of  !M*yrR(J- 
LKl’M  w(‘lls  in  ('osta  Kiea. 


'File  state  dej)artnu*nt  of  Cuba  has  made  a  j)roj)osal  to  mannfae- 
turc'rs  of  to];aeco.  ])erfmnes,  licpiors.  sweets,  (he.,  that  RXIIlBl'l'S 
OF  l.tK'AL  PRODIN'TS  In*  (*stid)lish(*d  in  the  (’n])an  eonsulat(*s  of 
f(»r(ngn  count ri(*s,  sliowing  thc!  most  imjnu'tant  ('ul»an  products  and 
manufactmrs.  M('etings  will  be  held  in  the  chamber  of  commerce  to 
(let(*rmine  the  j)rodncts  to  be  exhibited  and  the  countri(*s  to  be  se- 
k'cted.  \  r(*c(*nt  j)resi(l(*nti{d  (lecr(*(*  authoriz((s  bids  on  the  eon- 
struetion  of  a  MOXl'MKXT  to  the  memory  of  the  batthwhip  Maine. 
'I'wo  prizes  of  SI. 500  and  .S.500,  r(>sp(>ctiv(*ly.  have  been  offen'd  for  the 
two  first  bids  sel(*cted  by  the  judg(>s.  Thci  cost  must  not  (exceed 
.S88,000.  which  doc^s  not  include  the  placing  of  the  monument.  Bids 
will  he  r(M*(*iv(*(l  till  F(*bruarv  10,  1916.  d'he  Ward  Line  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  ('ramj)  Works  of  Philadeljdiia  for  the  construction  of 
two  NKW  STK.VMSlllPS  for  service  betw{*(*n  New  York  and  llabana. 
Th(*ir  cost  will  In*  .S8, 000, 000,  and  they  will  mak('  the  trip  in  less  than 
60  hours.  Tlmy  will  have  a  displacenumt  of  12,000  tons  and  will 
each  accomm(nlat(*  450  passengers.  They  will  be  ready  for  service 
within  a  year.  (’uba  has  arranged  with  the  Lnited  Stat(>s  that 
('FBAN  MINORS  under  16  years  of  age,  who  wish  to  attend  schools 
in  the  latter  country,  may  come  unacc()mj)anied  by  ndativos  or 
guardians  i)rovi(le(l  they  secure  prop('r  papers  fnun  the  consular  olti- 
eers  of  the  l'nit(*(l  States  at  the  ])ort  from  where  tlmy  sail  and  present 
same  to  the  immigration  ollicial  at  the  ])ort  where  they  desire  to  enter 
the  Lnited  Stakes.  The  director  general  of  customs  has  pa-ssed  a  re¬ 
cent  ruling  that  SK('ONl)lL\.Nl)  Al'TOMOBILES  are  subject  to  the 

same  duty  as  new  oiuis. - A  recent  official  (lecre(^  fixes  the  value  of 

certain  FORKKIN  (1(4LD  C'OINS  in  circulation  in  ('uba.  In  all 
ofliciid  transactions  the  centeii  (Spanish)  is  to  be  valued  at  .S4.82  and 
tin*  folds  (French)  at  $8.86  official  money. - A  plan  has  been  sub¬ 

mitted  to  the  inaN’or  of  llabana  by  the  Count  of  ('umlxirland,  residing 
in  Belgium,  for  holding  the  1920  OLYMPIC  OAMES  in  llabana. 

10145— Bull.  4—15 - 10 
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'I'ho  count  states  that  owing  to  the  war,  n(»  Kuid|)ean  countrv  wi*!  Ixi 
j)re])ar(Ml  to  liohl  tln^  games  ami  that  (’uha  would  ])e  an  ideal  jdace. 
The  city  authorities  would  have  to  contrihute  S^o.OOO  ami  the  State 
<louble  that  amount  for  carrying  out  the  plan,  and  a  j)eriod  of  live 
ycairs  would  lx*  necessary  for  j)rej)aring  the  groumls  and  other 

details. - Plans  hav(‘  been  submitttal  by  the  Arimuir  Packing  ('<». 

to  the  <le])artment  of  public  works  f(U‘  the  establishment  of  a  FEK- 
'FlLlZhiR  FAtTOKY  in  Matanzas  ami  the  c'.mstruction  of  a  wharf 
there  to  facilitate*  tin*  unloaeling  of  their  products  which  they  shij>  to 
('uba  in  large  (juantities.  They  have  asked  the  Government  for 
exemption  from  taxation  and  tariffs  for  the  period  of  live  years  in 
consideration  of  carrying  through  these  two  enterprises. 


An  unoliiciaK’FXSl 'S  ed  the*  capital  city.  .Santo  Domingo, conducted 
by  a  private  agc'iicy  ('stablisheu  there,  disclosed  a  total  po]>ulati(Mi 
of  2.4.624,  divid(‘d  amoitg  nationalities  in  part  as  tollows;  Dominicans, 
20.724:  .Spaniards,  644:  Porto  Ricans.  .■)!!.■):  Dutch.  41 S  (iiearlv  all 
fnmi  Dutch  West  Indies):  ('ubans,  2.‘)4:  .Syrians.  21  o:  French,  144 
(greater  number  from  French  West  Indu's):  British.  104  (majority 
fr(tm  British  We.st  Indies):  Vc'iiezuelans,  12i):  Italians.  02:  Haitians 
74:  ('hinese,  SO:  American.s,  47:  Germans,  16.  -  (T’STOMS 

RFt'FIPTS  throughout  tlu^  R(*public  for  the  months  of  duly  ami 
.\ugust  amounted  to  S().')().21 2.0.')  rnited  State's  curnmey.  It  was 
exjx'cteal  that  tlx*  FLFG'rivK'  LlGiri'  SYS'PFM  «>f  .Santiago  de  lets 
('aballeros  w(»uld  be  iii  oj)eration  during  the  presemt  month.  W(U*k 
tlu'reon  being  so  far  aelvanced  that  the  contractors.  Messrs.  Metore  cVe 
Go.,  late  in  S(>pt(‘mher  connectcxl  tin*  transmission  line  to  Santiago 
with  the  power  plant  at  Puerto  Plata.  'Phe  line  of  transmission  from 
tine  plant  at  Pix'rto  Plata  is  about  40  miles  in  length.  A  contract 
for  the  buildiiig  of  a  'PRAMWAY  in  .San  Pexlro  «le  Macoris,  with 
jirivilege  of  extension  to  the  great  sugar  estates  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city,  has  been  ajijiroved  by  Gongress  and  the  executive.  Sr. 
dose  M.  Bernard  is  the  contractor,  and  motive  jiower  is  to  be  el(‘c- 
tricity.  San  P<‘dro  de  Macoris  is  considered  the  fastest  growing  city 
in  the  Republic.  On  Sejitember  11  Sr.  dose  Manuel  dimenes  was 
appointed  .SKGRF'PARY  OF  S'PATF  for  interior  and  jxdiee,  a’ld 
Sr.  Francisco  Herrera,  secretary  of  state  for  finance  and  emn- 
merce.  -MI'NIGIPAL  RFGFIP'P.S  of  the  city  of  .Santiago  de  los 
Gaballeros,  the  great  tidiacco  c(*nter.  during  the  jiast  eight  years 
were:  11K)7,  .S!».').1,S4:  I'.tOS,  Ss7.S6'.l:  ll)(l!».  SS7.42S:  1010,  .SOd.dSS: 
1011,  .S114.07.j:  1012,  .SOS, 042:  l'.H4,  S101.446;  1014,  S64,0S4.  - 
Lie.  Eduardo  .Soler.  former  (‘iivoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jdeni- 
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pott'iiliiiiv  to  tlio  rnitcd  State's,  has  hacn  jelaccel  at  tho  hoad  (d‘  tlue 
( 'lOvormiUMit  TKLKdKAPIl  AND  TKLKPllONK  SYSTEMS.  Tlio 
t('l('])lioii('  liiK's  of  tlici  (love'riuiK'iit  arc  vc'iv  t'Xte'iisivi':  usually  thov 
|)arall('l  tlu'  toh'jiraphic  wiros  of  tlu*  Eroiicli  coiupauy  ojxu'atiiio;  in 
Saiito  Domingo,  aiul  tlu'ir  use  ]»y  jerivato  parsons  is  found  hotli 

(‘(•oiiomical  and  ('X|)('(litious. - An  AT'rOMOBlLE  FRElGiri’ 

.SE1\\T(’E  halwae'U  Monta  (’risti  ami  Santiago  <la  los  ('aballaros  is 
about  to  ba  ('stablishad.  tha  distanaa  baing  apjiroximataly  05  inilas 
and  !•()  par  aant  of  this  in  axaallant  condition.  With  tha  straugthan- 
ing  (d'  a  h'W  bridge's  aiiel  e'ulvarts  it  is  e'etiisielare'el  fe'asibla  tee  ampleey 
true'ks  e»f  4-te»u  aapjicity  een  this  run.  as  tha  way  is  ahneest  e'litiraly 
le'val.  anel  tee  make  trips  in  aithar  eliraatieen  in  savau  heeurs.  The' 
veehnua  eif  fre'ight  eerigiuating  at  Santiagee  auel  aeeusiguael  tee  that  peeint 
is  inereaising  see  staaelily  that  tha  Farreeaarril  ('antral  Deeininie-ane' 
running  there'  freem  Puartee  Platei  has  met  tha  e'ajeaaity  tee  e-ara  feer  it 
prope'fly  anel  amethar  eeutlat  is  impeu'ative'ly  ue'ae'ssary.  Seema  15 
jeassemge'r  jiuteeiuedeile's  ara  mew  re>gularly  augjigael  in  transpeerting 
jeiisse'Uge'rs  batwe'aii  Sjintiagee  ami  Meente'  (’risti  eeve'r  the'  reeael  it  is 
preijeosael  tee  use'  feer  the'  fre'ight  trallie'. 


ECUADOR 


'Plu'  iinnive'rsary  eef  Ee-uaeleerian  INDEPENDENT'E  Wiis  e'e'h'biiitael 
threeugheeut  tha  e'eeuntry  eeu  August  10.  In  a  sjee'e-ial  MESSAGE 
TO  ('(INGRESS  treating  eef  preepeese'el  e-eenstitutieenal  amamliuants. 
Pre'sidant  Plaza  re'ceemmamls,  teege'thar  with  eetlu'r  imeelilie-atieens,  that 
the  suprama  e'eeiirt  eef  tha  natieen  lea  am|eeewe're'el  tee  ravie'w  anel  eU'aiela 
tha  aonstitutieenality  eef  laws  anaate'd  by  ('eengre'ss.  this  attribute  hare'- 
teefeera  luivitig  b(*an  vaste'd  in  ('eengre'ss  aleeiia.  'I'lia  Arge'utina  min¬ 
ister  tee  Pant  anel  Eauadeer  has  re'e'eemmamle'el  tee  his  Geevarnmant  the 
inauguriitieen  eef  a  POSTAL  SERVK'E.  eevarlaml  freem  liue'iiees  Airt's 
tee  La  (^iiiae'a  eeu  the  lieelivian  freeutiar  by  rail,  thane'a  by  Beelivian  jeeest 
tee  Oruree  ami  La  Paz.  where'  saparatieeu  eef  Eauadeerian.  Paruvian.  anel 
('hih'an  mail  weeuld  ba  aflae-te'd.  Tha  |)lan  is  ]ereeneeunaad  ])rae'tie'abla. 
anel  weeuld  re'sult  in  a  we'akly  mail  sarviaa  batwe'cn  Buanees  Aire's  anel 
Ee'uaeleer  by  this  reeute'.  'Phe'  Ee'uaeleerian  e'eensul  gaiu'ral  at  Xe'w 
'l  eerk  summaiize's  ii  neetabla  ine'ie'asa  in  'PRA1)P>  MO\  EMEN’P 
be'twe'e'ii  that  jeeert  anel  Eauaeleer  in  the'  feelleewing  liguri's:  First  six 
months  in  1014.  impeerts  freem  Ee-uaeleer.  81.400.540;  last  half  eef 
1014.  81. 54.). 700:  first  six  nieenths  eef  liH5.  82. 501. JOS.  First  six 
meenths  eef  lttl4.  axpeerts  tee  I'A'iiaeleer.  801  1.170:  last  half  eef  1014. 
SI  .00.4.577.12;  first  six  imeuths  eef  1015,  81.051.420.04.  During 
the' (irst  hidf  eef  1015.  the  gain  in  e-ae-aee  impeertatieens  freem  Ee-uadeer 
through  Ne'W  York,  eeve'r  the'  e'eerre'speeneling  pe'rieeel  eef  1014.  ameeunte'el 
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to  SS.'tl ,220,  )iii(l  to  8000, OT")  in  excoss  of  iiguivs  for  tlio  liitt(‘r  half  of 
1!M4.  Kcuadorian  TRADK  .^T.VTIS'I'K'S  for  tin*  yoai’  1014  ^ivi* 
a  total  (export  trader  of  20,S7.'),0.')()  suci'('s  and  imports  vahnnl  at 
1S,1.S2,4S7  sneras.  .ShipiiKMits  and  ••ord(*r”  shipnu'nts  to  France 
take  first  rank  for  the  y(“ar  with  a  total  of  t»,l  ;)2,1  ,*>2  sucres,  wliile  the 
l’nit(‘d  States  is  second  larg('st  pnrehaser,  with  7,OS2,OS.4  sncix's. 
(Sucre  (‘(pials  S(|.4S7.)  — ('ongn'ss  lias  passi'd  a  resolution  for  the 
api)ointinent  of  a  commissioner  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Feua- 
dorian  envoy  extraordinary  ami  minister  plenipotentiary  to  tin* 
I'niti'd  States  in  jdacing  a  LOAN  FOR  'I'llF  RAILWAY  from 

Iluijira  to  ('nenca. - ruder  the  direction  of  tlie  (‘ininent  specialist- 

Dr.  diian  F.  liuhio,  an  OFIi  riLVLMK'  W.VRl)  lias  hemi  ojiem'd  in 
the  ueneral  hospital  at  (luayaipiil.  -  A  new  STFAMSllIF  LIXF 
under  the  naiiK' of  Lnited  States  A  Feuador  Steanishi|)  ('o.  has  been 
or^ani/,(‘d  in  Philadelphia  for  the  juirpose  of  inaujiuratin;;  direct 
si'rvice  hetwiam  Philadelphia  and  Feuadorian  jiorts.  Its  capitalization 
is  n'ported  at  (),()()(»,tHH)  sucres,  and  associated  thenun  with  American 
capitalists  is  Sr.  A.  ('.  llidaljjo,  Z.,  an  Feuadorian  en»;ini‘(T  lonj;  ivsi- 
dent  in  the  Ihiited  States,  now  in  Feuador  on  a  mission  for  the  com¬ 
pany  r(‘s|)ectin*r  certain  conci'ssions  and  privih‘g(‘s  sought  of  the 
Feuadorian  (lovermiKMit .  'I'he  comjiany  intiauls  to  ])lace  four  10,00(1- 
ton  steamers  on  this  run  and  to  comhine  with  n'gular  freight  and 
jiassenger  si-rvice  developimuit  of  the  livi'-stock  industry  and  iron-ore 
jiroduction  in  Feuador.  ('ongivss  has  passed  a  law  sitting  aside 
funds  for  tin*  installation  of  a  .SFWFR  SVS'I'FM  in  the  city  of 
Cinaranda. 


A  contract  htr  tin*  d<‘velopment  of  SALTPFTFR  DFPOSITS  in 
Sajsuy,  municipal  jurisdictiim  of  San  .luan  Sacati  piapu'/,  has  hei  ii 
signed  hetweim  the  (tovermmuit  and  Srs.  I^ascual  Mora  eX  ('(*.,  foi’ 
till*  period  of  10  years.  On  August  21  a  BRIIXIF  spanning  the 
Rivi>r  .Sennda  at  Los  'I'ahh'r;  s  was  opimed  to  trallic.  To  tin*  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Boxoma  the  lU'w  hridgi*  shortmis  the  distamc  hy  road  from 
Retalhiileu  hy  o  league's.  Lie.  Rohi'rto  Loweiithal  has  been 
appointed  und(*rs('cretary  of  FORFKIN"  RFL.VTIO.XS  to  succi'cd 
Lie.  Adrian  Rc'cinos,  ri'signed,  who  contcm])lates  a  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Lie.  Lowenthal  on  former  occasions  has  si'rved  his 

C'.,untry  on  missi(  ns  to  Mexico  and  to  the  United  State's. - By 

e.xe'cutive  de'cre'e',  effective'  October  1.  P)lo,  Ouatemalan  consulates 
will  cedle'ct  the  f  dlowing  scale'  of  UOXSULAR  FFFS;  For  h'galizing 
invoice's,  2  jier  cent  of  the'  Vidue  of  merchandise  ccve'ie'd  therein;  to 
vise"'  e'ach  hill  of  lading,  pe'r  set  of  four  copies.  .SI  ;  for  each  additional 
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copy,  SI  :  to  vise  hills  of  hcultli,  S‘J;  l'oi‘  Ic'gjili/.iiio  oacli  slii])'s  inani- 
I'cst.  SKI;  tor  legalizing  sigiiat HITS  on  docunuMits  that  must  liav('  U'gal 
ctl'cct  in  (luatemala,  S3.  Th(‘S(*  fees  arc  stalt'd  in  I'niti'd  State's 

g(dd.—  'Pile  nine  ty-fourth  anniversary  of  ('('iitral  American  INDK- 
I’KX1)KN.('K  was  celebrated  with  imposing  cei'(*moni*'s  on  SejUi'in- 
li('r  1.0  throughout  (luatemala.  --  On  Se'ptemlx'r  l.o  ;h('  work 
nece'ssaiy  to  supply  the'  munici])ality  ot  Puerto  de  Sail  dose  with 
PO'l'ABLK  WA'PKlv  was  inaugurated.  On  September  17  tlu' 
BKllKiK  ovc'r  th('  River  Quemaya  at  San  Martin  .lilotepeepK'  was 
opeueel  to  tradi  *.  By  executive  decree  of  Si'ptemher  h,  Ihl.o,  the 
c., inage  of  ('OPPKK  FRAtTlOXAL  ('I’RREXt'Y  liy  the  national 
mint  in  the  following  amounts  and  demmiinations  was  autlntrizi'd : 
1  ..oOO.OOd  pe'sos  in  ‘J.o-centavo  pieces;  500, ()()()  jiesos  in  1 2.\-c('utavo 
pieces.  Inconvenii'iice  in  small  transactions  calling  for  the  use  of 
small  coins,  which  had  hi'come  very  scarce',  hr  uiglit  about  tliis 
st(']).  A  picturcsepu'  hill,  endeared  to  tlu'  jnililie  by  many  his¬ 
torical  associations,  named  “('('rro  del  ('ariiK'n.”  to  the'  north  of  the 
i'itv  t'f  (lUati'inala,  has  been  .set  aside  by  (h'cn'c  of  IV.'sident  Estrada 
(’ahrera  as  a  1*1’ BEK’  GAIiDF^X,  and  tlu'  iK'ce'ssarv  funds  for  its 
laying  out  s('t  aside'.  Abundant  MAIZk]  anel  he'an  e-rojis  have'  he'e'U 
re'iieu'teel  freun  elifl'erenc  see'tiems  eif  the'  e-euintry.  Guatemalan 
COFFEE  fretm  El  Pae-aval  plantatieen  e»f  Peie-hutii  was  awareleel  first 
prize'  at  the'  Piinanni-Piicifie'  Exposition  in  San  Frane-isce).  PUB¬ 
LIC  TElA'"P110Xk!)  .SERVICE  is  te>  he'  inaugurate'el  threiughemt  the* 
l)e'])iirf ment  of  Suchitejieepiez  eeirly  in  Octedie'r. 


On  .Septemiher  17,  1915,  the  Geivernment  eif  the  Uniteel  States 
eellicially  reiceegnizeel  Philippe  Suelre  Dartigui'iiave  as  the  cemstitu- 
tieunil  PRESIDEXT  e>f  the  Repuhlie*,  anel  in  hoimr  eif  that  event  the 
Xetrth  American  warship  Washington,  ancheireel  at  Peirt  au  Prince, 
immeeliate'ly  gave  a  salute  eef  21  guns  te>  the  Haitian  Presielent  anel 
flixg.  Charge''  el’affaire's  eef  the  Uniteel  Stateis  in  Haiti,  R.  B.  Davis, 
anel  Vice*  Aelmiral  W.  B.  Capertem  then  e'alleel  upem  anel  cemveve  I  tei 
the  new  Chied'  Exe'e'utive  the  geieiel  wislu's  eef  the  Geevernment  eif  the 
Uniteel  Stateis,  teigethei  with  cemgratulatieens  eui  his  imuiguratiem  tee 
the  presielency  of  the  natiem.  On  the  fe  lleewing  elay  Pre'sielent  Darti- 
guenave  returneel  the>  visit  maele  him  by  the*  repre'sentatives  eef  the 
Uoite'el  .Stiites.  -  An  exe'e'utive  eh'cree  e)f  .Septe'nih|;r  !)  last  anneeunces 
the  a})poititme*nt  e*f  the  fedleewing  memhei's  of  the'  CABIXilT;  Lends 
Beeruee,  Se'cretarv  e)f  Feereign  Relations  anel  Public  Instructie)'i,  te> 
take  the  place  eef  Pjuilus  Sannon,  re^signeel,  iinel  Dr.  Paul  .Saleuneui, 
Se'e-retary  of  .Vgrie'ulture  anel  Public  Weerks. - Theemas  Price  has 
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b(‘('ii  apjxtintcd  diiTctor  of  tho  land  'rEIdCClIlAPl  1  service  of  tlu‘ 
Re])ul)lie.  It  is  reported  that  tin*  new  director  ])roj)oses  to  take 
steps  looking  to  the  extension  of  telegrapli  lines  throughout  tin* 
country  ainl  the  iniprovenient  of  the  service.  -  An  exectitive  decree 
of  S(‘ptend)er  IN.  lOlo,  convoked  the  (Congress  of  the  Ke])id)lic  in 
EXTRA  SESSION  cut  the  2()th  (»f  the  satne  inontli.  —Congress  has 
enacted  a  law  ap])ropriating  l.')(),()()(l  gourdes  to  he  used  iti  aiding 
suflVrers  from  the  cvelotu'  which  recently  damaged  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  country.  es])ecially  the  districts  of  ('ayes.  C'oteaux.  A.(juin. 
dacmel.  Saltrou.  Leogane,  and  the  numici])ality  of  (lanthier.  An 
additional  sum  of  dn. ()()()  gourdes  has  been  ])laced  hy  Congress  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  he  used  in  alleviating  tlu' 
suffering  caused  hy  the  cyclone  in  San  Luis  of  the  north. —  -At  N 
o'clock  on  tlie  morning  of  Sej)temher  Jti.  Ihlo,  a  solemn  d'E  DECM 
was  chanted  in  tlu'  cathedral  at  Port  au  Prince*  hecause  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Sudre  Dartigm'iiave.  President  of  the  Repuhlie.  In  addition 
to  (In*  ('hief  Executive  and  high  ollicials  of  the  (lovernment .  the 
<-ereniony  was  att(*nded  hy  memhers  of  the  dijdemiatic  corps  and 
consular  ollicers.  and  hy  a  large  numher  of  j)ersons  from  every  walk 
m  lif(“.  After  the  impressive  ceremony  was  ended  the  usual  rece'p- 
tion  was  lield  hy  the  President  of  the  Repuhlie  in  the  executiv(‘ 
palace  of  tlie  nation.  According  to  jiress  reiiorts  from  Port  au 
Prince,  the  AMERICAN  RED  ('ROSS  has  ojiened  a  free  clinic  in  the 
French  asylum  in  that  city  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Kennedy, 
commander  of  the  hospital  shij)  Sohia .  After  consultation,  patients 

arc!  furnished  with  such  medicine  as  they  may  reipiire. - A  new 

NEWSPAPER  entitled  ‘OMeu  et  Rouge"  lias  been  established  in 
Port  au  Prince  under  the  management  of  Louis  C'aillard.  —  -A 
WIRELESS  telegrajih  station  has  been  established  at  dacmel,  thereby 
making  tlu*  lati*st  over-sea  m*ws  available  to  the  inhabitants  »»i  tlu^ 
Rejmhlic.  A  law  of  September  20.  1015.  repeals  the  law  of  August 
2d.  lOl.'L  umler  which  the  I’>l'REAU  OF  POLK'E  and  safety  leagui* 
was  e.stablished.  and  restores  to  the  <le])artnient  of  the  interic.r  tlu' 
obligations  and  iluties  which  were  formerly  performed  by  the  polici* 
and  safety  league.  PCBLIC  Bl'lLDlNOS  erected  in  future  in 
the  towns  of  the  Repuhlie  must  be  lirejiroof  and  constructed  in 
accordanee  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  gov(*rning  tlii^  erection  of 
imhlic  buildings. 


CRBAN  TELEPHONE  SERVK’E  was  inaugurated  in  La  ('eiba 

early  in  August. - A  LKlirrilOCSE  at  Omoa  Point  has  been  coni- 

jileted  and  jilaced  in  servict*.  'I'lu*  light  is  occulting,  with  5  seconds 
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<M‘lij>so  wliito  lliislu's,  !Um1  visil)l(^  for  a  distuiico  of  15  kilo- 

inetors  at  soa,  tliou«;li  llu*  coiitract  lot  by  tlio  (lovcMiiiiKMit  for  its  con¬ 
struct  ion  s])ccific(l  but  10  kilometers  (kiloniet(‘rs  (>(|uals  O.tVJo  mile). 

'I'lie  municipality  of  'ronacat.ej)e(jue  lias  advertised  for  bills  for 
an  KLK(TK1('  LKill’P  PLANT  and  thi'  necessary  installations  for 
adeipiate  public  and  juivate  service.  The  National  BOARD  OK 
llKALTll  has  directed  tlu^  Board  of  Health  at  Amapala  to  take  the 
most  enerfietic  measuri's  toward  modern  sanitation  of  the  port  ol  La 
('eiba.  thesi'  activities  to  include  the  (‘xtermination  of  mosquitoes, 
and  has  authori/aal  the  necessary  e.xpenditures  to  this  end.  TEL?]- 
OK.VPII  1(’ communication  between  ITonduras  points  and  the  city  of 
.Mexico,  Salina  ('ruz,  Vera  (’ruz.  and  ('oatzacoalcos  was  reestablished 
durin>i  Au»rust.  PllYSK'AL  V.VLl'A'lTON  of  tin*  National  llon- 
iluras  Railway,  as  shown  by  a  ri>cent  odicial  report,  is  placed  at 
•SJ.S()4.4N.‘LS‘J  for  the  first  section  and  .S-VJS.()92.5()  for  the  seeond 
section,  includinjr  the  bridgi*  over  the  riua  Rivi'r,  a  total  of 
Sd, 195,1 70.52.  ('omj)ared  with  the  apjiraisal  of  li»12  at  -SI, 94 1,506. 70. 
when  the  (ijrures  had  falhm  below  tliose  of  1905.  tln^  report  is  eloquent 
ti'stimony  of  systematic  inijirovenumts  ar.d  extension  durintr  the 

pi'iiod  embraced  in  the  past  three  years. - Aj^reeabli*  to  refiulations 

of  the  bureau,  Hon.  Lie.  (luillermo  (’anqios,  delegate  from  Honduras, 
became  jiresident  (d  tlie  INTERNATIONAL  BEREAL  OF  (’EN- 
TRAL  .VMERK'A.  succeeding  Hon.  Lie.  dose  Pinto,  ilelegate  from 
(luatemala,  in  ollice  as  jiri'sident.  Agricultural  (‘xhibits  from 
Honduras  at  the  Panama-Pacilic  E.xjiosition  in  San  Francisco  wen^ 
awarded  the  following  PRIZES  and  mentions:  Nine  gold  medals. 
IS  silver  medals,  15  bronzi'  medals,  ami  6  honorabh'  immtions. 

.V  .S'rATl'E  of  i‘X-Presid('nt  Manuel  Bonilla,  placed  in  tin*  PanpU' 
Manuel  Bonilla  de  La  Li'ona.  was  unveiled  on  October  12  at  the 
capital,  this  date  Imving  been  selected  to  coincide  with  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  an  anniversary  c(d(“brated  with 
jiatriotic  ceremonies  throughout  ('entral  America,  and  there  refernal 
to  as  the  “Festival  of  the  Race.”  The  statue  is  the  work  of  the 
eminent  Italian  sculptor,  Pietra  Santa.  A  WORKMEN'S  ('OM- 
PENS.VTION  act.  jiroviding  for  indemnities  to  workmen  injunMl  in 
the  course  of  industrial  jnirsuits  in  Honduras,  is  jionding  before  Con¬ 
gress.  The  jirojio.sed  law  is  sujijiorted  by  the  press  and  jmblic,  and 
illustrates  graphically  the  modern  trend  of  legislation  in  Honduras. 

Desjiite  an  unusually  severe  rainy  season,  the  great  SOCTHERN 
HKiinVAY  of  Honduras  suffered  comparatividy  little  damagm 
minor  washouts  having  been  repaired  immediatidy  after  their  occur¬ 
rence  by  a  force  (d'  200  workmen  engaged  in  mainti'iianee  (d‘  the  road, 
and  antomoblie  trallic  having  contimu'd  without  interrujition. 


llesuiiiptioii  of  PTLI^MAN  SKK\'1('E  from  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
tlironjili  to  the  C'ity  of  Mexieo  via  Nuevo  Lareilo,  after  a  iliseontinu- 
aneeof  three  \-ears’  duration,  was  announeed  hy  I’ullinan  oilieials  on 

October  20.  - The  central  olliee  of  Mexican  National  Tele^rajdis 

will  promptly  reestablish  its  system  of  TKLEOKAIM IK'  TRANS- 
EERS  of  funds,  thoufih  this  service  is  to  he  limited  for  the  time  heing 
to  exehan<;e  t)f  money  with  foreiirn  points.  IIk'  Pctstmaster  (len- 
eral  of  the  United  States  has  a])proved  a  I’ARt'EL  ROST  agreement 
under  which  “admissible  licpiids  and  oils,  ])astes,  salves,  and  other 
articles  easily  licjueliahle ’’  also  may  he  sent  by  international  ])areel 
post  from  the  United  States  to  Mexieo.  It  is  ex|)eeted  that  this 
agreement  will  have  the  effect  of  developing  a  larg(“r  export  tradic 
by  mail  in  li(|uid  articles,  such  as  ink,  soap,  ))erfumes,  medicinal 
preparations,  mixed  ])aints,  oils,  many  ])rej)ared  foods  and  sauces, 
and  toilet  preparations.  -The  (lovernor  of  the  State  of  C'oahuila 
has  addressed  the  WORKMEN'S  LEAOUE,  inviting  that  association 
to  designate  representatives  before  the  Board  of  Material  Betterment 
recently  appointed  for  the  State,  .so  demonstrating  in  practical  form 
the  Government's  desire  that  the  working  classes  have  a  voice  in 
public  affairs. - WIRELESS  TELEtJRARll  service  between  Sal¬ 

tillo,  capital  of  the  State  of  C’oahuila,  and  other  Mexican  ]>oints  is  now 
in  regular  o])eration,  and  messages  have  been  exchanged  with  Mazat- 

lan  and  ('hapulte])ec. - Prof.  Andres  Osuna,  for  Id  years  Director 

General  of  Primary  Instruction  in  the  State  of  ('oaliuila,  will  return 
fr(*m  the  United  States  in  December  to  occu])v  the  jiost  of  DIREU- 
TOR  GENERAL  OF  EDLTATION  in  the  Federal  District.-  -  By 
order  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  the  im})ortation,  sale,  or 
manufacture  of  INTOXIC'ATING  LK^UORS  in  that  State  has  been 
prohibited.  'Hie  decree  defines  as  intoxicating  all  beverages  con¬ 
taining  alcoliol,  and  thus  is  sweei)ing  in  its  effects.  But  one  penalty 
for  contravention  of  the  decree  is  ])rescrihed,  and  this  is  severe — a 

term  of  five  yearn’  imprisonment. - SANITARY  IMPROVE- 

MEN'PS  and  other  ])ul)lic  works  of  im])ortance  to  the  city  have  been 
initiated  at  Vera  C'ruz  by  direction  of  the  F(‘deral  Government,  under 
the  supervision  of  Sr.  Mauro  R.  C'alatayud,  engineer,  and  include 
reclamation  of  swam])s  and  lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
improvement  t)f  the  existing  sewage  discharge  and  interior  drainage, 
extension  of  the  niunici])al  running-water  supjjly,  lengthening  of  the 
Gran  Avenida  lndei)endencia,  of  the  streets  named  ('inco  de  Mayo 
and  Acpiiles  Serdiin,  construction  of  a  new  market  building,  the 
laying  out  of  a  new  park  at  the  entrance  of  the  Paseo  de  los  Cocos, 
and  extension  of  other  important  streets.  It  is  r('ported  that  work 
(>(K) 
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on  these  civic  improvements  is  actively  under  way. - It  is  re¬ 

ported  that  the  North  Pacilic  Steamship  ('o.  will  establish  a  refjular 
STEAMER  SERVICE  between  San  Erancisct)  and  the  west  coast 
ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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WIRE  COMMrXlCA'riON  has  been  established  between  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Rio  (Irande  and  Bhielields,  and  the  banana  jjlanters  of  that 
district  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  entire  Re- 
])ublic.  -  Some  400  ])lauters  wen*  represented  at  a  meetin"  held 
October  1  in  Bhielields  for  the  ])urpose  of  orjianizinji  a  PLANTER'S 
ASSOCIATION  or  grange,  to  be  incorjiorated  under  the  laws  of 
Nicaragua.-  Sr.  (lilberto  Larios,  Nicaraguan  minister  to  Guate¬ 
mala,  was  authorized  to  sign  the  FREE  TRADp]  CONVENTION 
between  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  iu  behalf  of  his  Government, 
negotiations  to  this  end  between  the  two  Rejniblics  having  been 
satisfactorily  concluded.  Rejiorts  from  Managua  indicate  an 
encouraging  demand  for  NlCARAGl  AN  COFFEE.  Contracts  for 
future  delivery  are  being  made  at  cordobas  jier  100  jKiunds 
(cordoba  eijuals  .SI  United  States  currency).  Salvadorean  coffee 
ex])()rt  houses  have  made  very  advantageous  jiroposals  to  Nicara¬ 
guan  coffee  growers. — ^ — CUSTOMS  COLLECTIONS  throughout 
the  Re])ublic  reached  the  sum  of  .S21o,r)0f).17  during  the  second 
(piarter  of  1915. - The  first  shipment  of  NICARAGUAN  CAT¬ 

TLE  to  the  commissary  department  of  the  Canal  /.one  was  made 
direct  early  in  September.  This  trial  consignment  consisted  t»f  500 
heail,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Nicaraguan  stock  raisers  may  meet  the 
standard  of  weight,  condition,  and  price  set  by  purchasing  agents 

of  the  Zone,  thus  o])»‘ning  u])  a  nearby  outlet  for  sur])his  beef. - 

It  is  ])ro])osed  to  su])])ly  the  city  of  Masaya  with  RUNNING 
WA'PER  by  connecting  the  Tecuaute])a  River  by  canal  with  a 

stream  flowing  through  the  Morris  Ranch,  3  miles  distant. - 

Pro])osals  for  extensive  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  from  the 
Caribbean  coast  to  the  interior  of  Nicaragua  are  about  to  be  sub. 
mitted  to  the  Government  by  a  grouj)  of  Canadian  capitalists,  re])re- 
sentatives  having  looked  over  the  ground  thoroughly  and  consulted 
with  ])lanters,  merchants,  and  business  men  who  are  interested.  It 
is  re])ortcd  that  the  principles  of  Government  regulation  of  rates  and 
absence  of  monopoly  are  embodied  in  the  contenpilated  ])ro})osaIs. 
The  construction  of  these  lines  would  open  up  new  districts  for  banana 
culture  that  can  not  be  utilized  at  jiresent  because  of  lack  of  trans- 
])ortation  facilities,  and  ])lanters  es])ecially,  are  rejmrted  to  be  active 
in  su])port  of  the  new  lines. - It  is  reported  from  Bhielields  that 
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Messrs.  W.  R.  (iRA('K  &  ('().  plan  to  establish  tlieinselves  on  a  large 
seale  in  Xiearagna,  the  assistant  manager  of  tlie  San  Kraneiseo  house 
having  visited  IJluelields  reeeiitly  in  connection  with  this  project. 


According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  chief  construction  engineer  of 
the  C'lll RlQUl  RAILWAY,  work  was  jn-ogressing  very  ra])idly, 
grading  being  almost  completed  and  over  lio  miles  of  rails  had  been 
laid  at  the  end  of  September.  Nine  hundn'd  workmen  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  road  will  be  finished  by 
April.  Kcuador  has  contributed  the  sum  of  .S2,()0()  to  tlie 

fund  being  raised  by  Latin-American  coxintries  for  en'cting  a  MOXl  - 
MKN'r  to  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  at  the  Pacific  entrance  of  the 

Panama  ('anal. - A  Presidential  decrei*  of  September  2  (*stablished 

a  National  Department  of  TROPICAL  AX*EM1A,  which  will  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Fomento  (Promotion), 
and  will  study  and  try  to  discovc'r  means  of  combating  that  dis¬ 
ease.  'File  President  has  revokcal  tin*  d(><-ree  of  August  2<S,  which 
prohibited  the  exi)ortation  of  RK.'F,  and  that  article  may  now  be 
exi)orted  as  formerly.  The  Presichait  has  aj)pointed  Sr.  Aurelio 
(luardia  as  MINISTER  (d‘  Finance  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Sr.  Aristides  Arjona.  The  total  IMPORTS  of  the 
Republic  for  the  year  not  including  im])orts  by  parcel  |)ost. 

according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  were  valued 
at  t>,8So,477.1()  balboas  (balboa  =  SO.  The  Cnited  States  leads  all 
nations  in  exports  to  Panama  with  a  total  of  6, .496, 270.36  halboas, 
followed  by  (Ireat  Britain  with  a  total  of  1 .788,004.82  balboas.- 
According  to  a  recent  decision  of  tlie  Cnited  States  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  Americans  returning  from  abroad  an*  entitled  to  the  8100 
('CSTOMS  EXEMPTION  on  articles  purchased  by  them  while 
passing  through  the  Panama  ('anal  Zone.  The  National  SCHOOL 
OF  AORICCLTCRE  was  inaugurated  on  Octidier  1  in  the  suhurbs 
of  the  city  of  Panama,  the  President  and  members  of  his  cabinet 
being  presimt  at  the  oiiening  ceremonies.  'I'liirty  students  matric¬ 
ulated  on  the  first  day.  Plans  for  a  new  HOSPITAL  to  be  erected 
in  Ancon  have  been  jirepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Hitt.  These  plans  have  b(*en  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Fomento  (Promotion)  and  by  the  PresidiMit  of  tlu'  Republic.  Work 
has  already  begun  on  the  first  of  a  grouj)  of  five  bnildings,  which  will 
be  of  concrete,  two  stories  high  and  470  feet  long,  and  will  cost 
•81 10, 000.  ('ongress  is  to  be  retpiested  to  ajijirojiriate  funds  for  the 
construction  of  four  additional  buildings  of  the  same  type,  and  when 
completed  these  five  buildings  will  have  a  capacity  of  .'i.')!)  patients. - 


J 


A  'I'KKA'l'V  OF  AK lirrUA'l'K )X  Ix'twt't'ii  Spain  anil  Paiajiuay 
was  approved  in  tho  ('hainbi'r  of  Deputies.  A  ('lliLI)RKN'S 
WARD  was  opcniHl  in  tin*  ('liarity  Hospital  of  Asuncion  Aujxnst  15, 
the  occasion  heinj;  niarkial  by  enthusiastic  public  demonstrations 
and  a])propriat(‘  c(‘renionies.  'Phi*  Fxecutive  desijinated  a  FOCAL 
FI  NAN('l  AL  ('OMM ISSION,  composed  of  Sr.  .luan  11.  Oaona,  Dr.  An¬ 
tonio  Sosa,  Dr.  (1.  ('ardiis  Huerta.  Sr.  (luillermo  di*  los  Rios,  Sr.  Pedro 
•lerba.  .Sr.  Antonio  Plate,  Sr.  Fvariste  Acosta.  Dr.  Vimancio  11.  Oaleano. 
I'he  commission  is  to  act  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance. - The  planting  of  SHADK  'FRKF.S  along  the  streets  of 

Asuncion  was  definitely  initiated  with  the  completion  of  this  work  on 
.Vvenida  Ilermejo.  A  law  |)roviding  for  EXITIR'I'  Dl'TlF.S  of  1.50 
pesos  gold,  with  surtax  of  10  ])er  cent  per  hide,  has  been  submitted  to 
('ongress  by  the  Executive.  'Phe  projiosed  law  further  authorizes 
the  Executive  to  increase  the  export  duties  on  ipiebracho  extract  to 
a  maximum  of  10  pesos  gold  ])er  ton,  the  sliding  scale  so  authorized 
to  be  governi'd  by  market  conditions.  The  same  measure  provides 
for  ex])ort  duties  on  tobacco  amounting  to  10  and  15  centavos  gold 
per  10  kilograms,  according  to  ipiality  (peso  gold  eipials  §0.065 
Cnited  States  currency:  kilo  eijuals  ibgOdO  pounds).  A  movement 
is  on  foot  in  Paraguay  to  utilize  the  water  ]X)wer  of  the  (luaira  grouj) 
of  falls  on  the  upper  Parana  River  for  the  development  of  electricity, 
and  mi'ans  for  oviucoming  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  undertaking  are  widely  discussed  in  the  Paraguayan  pri'ss. 
PRADE  .STATLS'PK'S  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1015  show  exports 
during  that  |)eriod  valued  at  •J,S4:L742.76  jx'sos,  against  imjiorts  of 
1,107,512.66  pesos,  a  favorable  balanci'  of  l,756.2d0.10  jx'sos.  - 
Incri'ase  in  RK'E  PRODITTIOX  for  1015  has  beim  noted,  tin*  cro]) 
amounting  to  .’lO.OOO  arrobas,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  reijuired 
for  consum|)lion  in  Paraguay  (arroba  eipials  25  pounds).  A 
t’OLOXlZA'lTOX  ('OXf'ESSlOX  or  contract  in  favor  of  Messrs, 
•lose  (Irassi  and  Olinto  Martiixili  has  been  sanctionixl  by  ('ongress 
aixl  ap|)roved  by  the  Executive.  'Phis  jiroject  involves  tlie  tiansfer 
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to  tluMU  of  2.), (100  lu'clari's  of  siiital)l(‘  jniblio  laiuls  for  j)uri)os»'s  of 
colonization  and  cultivation,  cxi'inption  from  dnti(“s  and  otlu'r  forms 
of  taxation  of  |)roduc(s  of  tin*  colony  for  a  certain  ])criod,  fna*  impor¬ 
tation  of  machinery  and  parts,  jute  l)a<r^in<;  and  bajis,  and  st'cds  for 
the  colony,  ])aymcnt  by  tin*  (lovcrnmcnt  of  the  ])assaj>:e  of  immi- 
jrnints  and  their  families,  tojretlu'r  with  fr(‘i^ht  char<r('s  on  their  baiz- 
jra<re,  to(ds,  and  work  animals,  and  conbas  otlu'C  bcix'lits.  At  the* 
end  of  10  years,  if  the  re(piired  amount  of  land  has  Ix'cn  placed  under 
cultivation  throujih  the  concessionaires,  the  (lovernment  ajjna's  to 
convey  this  area  to  them  at  th(*  |)rice  of  o  jx'sos  iiold  ])ei‘  hectan* 
(hectan*  eepuds  2.471  acri's).-  -  A  SCHOOL  for  military  windess 
teh'ijraph  o})erators  has  been  establislu'd  at  Lara>;ruari  ])ursuant  to 
Ex(“cntiv(‘  order.  ('ollections  of  the  Italiiin  RED  ('ROSS  ('om- 
mitt(‘e  in  Rarajruay,  instead  of  beinji  forwarded  to  Italy  in  kind. 
wer('  invest(>d  in  the  purchase  of  Rarajiuayan  tobacco,  which  was 
forwanhal  to  headfpiarters  in  Italy,  donations  to  this  fund  thus  hav¬ 
in'!  served  the  double  })ur])ose  of  relief  and  of  afl'ordinjr  an  outlet  for 
a  much-esteemed  national  product. 


'Phe  EOREKiX  ('OMMER('E  of  Peru  in  1014  amounted  to 
1  :i.r)0.").72()  Ih'fuvian  |)ounds  (Ihutivian  pound  =  84. Sbb,^),  consistin'! 

of  imports,  4,S27,04()  pounds,  and  ('X])orts,  S, 767, 700  pounds.  - 

Accordinj!  to  t(‘l(‘f!raphic  n'ports  tlu*  proposed  bill  h'vyiiif!  an 
EXPORT  TAX  on  su<!ar,  cotton,  wool,  and  bides  became  a  law  on 
Octolx'r  6.  101').  From  1011  to  1014,  inclusive.  Pc'iu  (‘xported 
PE'PROLErM  to  the  amount  of  4s;L')07,o07  kilos.  These  (‘xports 
by  years,  expressed  in  kilos,  are  as  follows;  1011,  87,207,001;  1012. 
141.20S.420;  lOlO,  1 47.4(»4,400 :  and  in  1014,  I07.r):{6.777.  -A 
bill  bas  bee'll  intnxluced  into  tlx'  Peruvian  ('onj!r('ss  providin'!  for 
j!raduat('d  EXPOR'P  Dl'TlES  on  tlx*  followin'!  minerals;  (iold, 
silver,  cojiiier,  lead,  tun<!sten,  vanadium,  molybdi'iium,  zitic,  bis- 
mutb,  antimony,  borates  (crude  and  calcined),  petroh'um,  and 
alkaline  salts.  Dr.  davii'f  Prado  bas  bei'ii  eh'cte'd  rector  of  the 
rXIVERSrrV  of  sax  MAIU'OS,  in  Lima.  The  municipal 
authoritii's  in  Lima  have  prohibited  (lAMBLlXO  of  all  kinds  in  tlx* 
Fi'deral  ('apital  dui’in<!  tbe  day.  Violators  of  the  law  are  subject  to 
Ix'avv  pcnaltii's.  A  ix'w  municipal  LABORA'POR Y  was  installed 
in  ('allao  on  Si'ptc'inlx'r  12  last,  adi'cpiati'ly  litti'd  up  for  analyzinj! 
watc'r.  milk,  and  food  substance's.  Piirtie-ular  atte'iitiem  will  be*  jiaiel 
tet  the*  analysis  anel  ste'iilizat iem  eif  milk  in  eereh'r  tbat  llx'se'  preielne-ts 
may  be'  eeffe're'el  feu'  sale'  in  ei  wlxih'seune  anel  unaelulte'iate'el  feu'in. 
Pnx'li  Bre>s.  ('ei..  six'e'e'sseus  tee  tlx'  'Parniii  Eh'e'trie'  Li^ht  Co..  Ixive 
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jrraiitc'd  a  concession  for  llu'  nsc  of  tlic  waters  of  'rarnia  ('rc'ek  in 
till'  pnaluct ion  of  LUill'l'  AXl)  I'OWKK  for  use  in  tlie  city  of  'rarnia. 
A  similar  concc'ssion  has  Ix'cmi  ^ranted  to  \’ictor  Montero  to  utilize 
till'  -layanca  a(|neduct  in  the  production  of  electric  power  for  ajrri- 
cnltnral  purposes.  Plans  have  heen  approved  for  the  construction 
ol'  a  llOSPl'l'AL  in  the  city  of  Pisco  at  an  a])|)roximat('  cost  of  d.hOO 
Peiuvian  |)ounds  (81  S.PTD.do). —  In  1!I14  the  ipiantities  of  (JOLl). 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  exported  from  Pi'iu  in  thi'  form  of  hullion  and 
in  ores  wi'ri'  as  follows:  (iold.  ."lO.S  kilos;  silver,  167,61 6  kilos;  copper, 

•_M,761  kilos,  and  lead,  2.2S(I  kilos. - A  law  has  heen  passi'd  |)('r- 

mittin'f  the  fri'e  I'xpoi'tat ion  of  liK'K  from  Peru,  'riie  repi'al  of  the 
export  tax  was  uriiently  reipiested  hy  hoai'ds  of  trade  a<;ricultural 
societii's,  in  order  to  ('ncoura<;e  the  jjjrowinjiof  rice  on  a  lar<;er  scale  in 
the  rice-producin<;  sections  of  the  Kepuhlic.  Durinjx  the  first  six 
months  of  161.')  the  |)ort  of  (’allao  colh'cted  (H  S’rOMS  lvK\  lOXl’KS 
to  the  amount  of  81  .•J;{1 ,41 2.  'riie  customs  revenues  colh'cted  at  the 
port  in  (piestion  in  1!»14  ajfjfii'jiati'd  86,116,620. 


'I'he  Mi'.xican  National  'I'rading  ('o.  has  announced  that  it  will 
inaujiurate  a  coastwise  S'l'MVMSlllP  SKKVK'K  hetween  ('I'litral 
.Vnu'iican  |)orts  and  already  has  aj)i)ointed  ,'8r.  Salvador  Panamene 
<reneral  ajient  for  K1  Salvadoi'.  'I'his  company  is  formed  hy  American 
I'apital.  'I'he  statutes  and  charter  of  thi'  (’lORVAX'l'KS 
.V('.\1)KMV  of  PI  Salvador  havi'  heen  approved  hy  tin*  Executive. 
'Phis  academy  is  corres|)ondent  to  the  Koval  Academy  of  .Spain  in  K1 
.Salvador,  and  some  of  its  purjioses  are:  Maintenance  of  purity  intlu' 
Spanish  ton<>:ue;  the  study  and  analysis  of  local  tei'ins  whose  <jeueral 
accei)tanc('  hy  the  Koval  Academy  ari'  warranti'd  hy  e.xti'iisive  usi' 
understand injr.  'Phe  (lovernmi'iit  was  successful  in  arranjiinj;  with 
KKl'Pl.Sll  BOXDllOLDKK.S  and  with  tlu'  Western  Kailway  meas¬ 
ures  wlu'ri'hy  it  will  not  he  endiarrassed  durinj;  tin'  continuance  of 
ahnormal  conditions  hroujiht  on  hy  the  Kuro])eau  war  in  meetin<i  its 
ohligations  with  them.  (lovernment  cri'dit  has  heen  maintained 
scrupulously,  des])ite  the  trying  pi'riod,  and  the  I'xti'nsioii  of  four 
yi'ars  for  tin'  pur|)oses  mentioni'd  will  h'ave  the  country  in  a  position 
to  (h'vote  part  of  its  revi'iiue  to  urgent  ni'eds  at  home.  'Po  insure 
the  importation  of  FLOl’K  of  good  ipiality,  an  Exi'cutive  decree 
recently  issui'd  reipiires  the  anni'xation  to  consular  invoices  covering 
flour  shipments  of  certificate's  from  the  mill  showing  hrand,  quality, 
and  (piantitv  vistVd  hy  inspectors  charged  with  enforcement  of  the 
pure  food  and  drugs  ac^  ('ustonis  oflicers  in  El  Salvador  are  enjoined 
to  I'xact  thi'se  ci'rtificati's  hefore  passing  imj)ortations  of  flour. 
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As  an  nutconu'  nf  tlu'  Pan  Anu'rican  Financial  (’niifcn'iict*  of  May. 
I!*!"),  a  innvcincnt  f<>r  tlic  n'(‘stal)lisliincnt  of  a  NA'I'IONAL  ('IIAM- 
liFH  OF  ('OMMFIU'F  in  FI  Salvador  lias  ini't  witli  vijrorons  sii])- 
|)ort.  NA'riONAF  S’rA'riS'PK'S  recently  pnlilislK'd  ^ivc  the  fol¬ 
lowin'’:  lij;ur<‘s  of  interc’st  eonci'rninj;  FI  Salvador:  Fo|)nlation. 
1 .2r)4. ()()():  inliahitants  pen'  scpiari'  kilonieti'r.  2. .‘hi:  anni. 
scpian*  kilometers;  14  Dc'partnumts  wIkmimii  are  located  ‘i.'i'i  mnnici- 
jialities  and  villajres.  FI  Salvador  has  ‘J.htir  kilometers  (d' 

national  hijihways.  D.llK)  kilometers  of  local  roads,  and  d.'!.')  kilo¬ 
meters  of  railways.  Dnrinji  l'.)14  there  weic  '.*1 1  schools  in  existence, 
with  ti'achers  and  an  attendaiiei'  <d‘  .‘id.-'ild  pupils.  In  order  of 

importam-e  tlu'  princi])al  countries  takinjr  Salvadorean  exiiorts  (lur¬ 
in':  11(14  w(’re  the  rnited  States.  ('KUinanv.  France.  Italy.  Austria. 
Xorway.  Sw(‘den.  Spain,  and  Fanama.  Shipping  amount inj:  to 
.)()(). S74  tons  ent(‘r(‘d  ports  of  tin*  Kepuhlic  dnrinj:  the  same  year. 
Kc’venues  id'  the  (lovernment  from  all  sourc(‘s  in  11(14  were  1‘2.4‘2.'1.7.‘);-! 
pesos  {kilomet(‘r  ecpials  ((.(V^o  mile;  peso  ('(puds  .stl.lhi.*)  I’nited  Slat('s 
curremey).  Tin'  public  (hd)t.  both  (‘xterior  and  inteiior.  is  hut 
■i7..si(;i.‘2.")1(  pc'sos.  Salvador  has  three  hanks  of  issni'  with  a  tidal 
capital  of  .7. .^(((1. ((((((  pesos. 
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'Pile  nimdieth  AXXIVFKSAKY  of  I’rufruayau  imh'iumdencc’  was 
celehrati’d  throu<:hout  the  Kepuhlic  on  Auf:ust  ‘2.).  The  c(d(d)ration 
of  thes«‘  national  anniversaries  is  hecomin<:  more  popular  and  sponta¬ 
neous.  and  much  enthusiasm  was  disjdaved  in  the  5:r(‘at  civic  mani¬ 
festation.  in  which  a  f:reat  numher  of  for(‘i<:n  societii's  and  associations 
took  part.  One  feature  (d'  the  day  was  the  distiihution  of  food, 
clothing,  and  gifts  to  the  nei'dy.  On  August  2.i  tin*  twelfth  annual 
XATIOXAL  lA\’FSTO('K  SHOW  was  opeiu'd  on  the  grounds  id’  the 
ITuguayan  Kurid  Association,  in  the  Prado.  Dr.  Amezaga.  Minist(‘r  of 
Industries,  chdivi’red  the  inaugural  address,  to  which  Dr.  (^uintela. 
|)resident  of  tin'  Rural  Association,  re])lied.  emphasizing  the  great 
importance  of  the  show  and  announcing  si'veral  important  new  fairs 
for  next  year. —  The  (T  STOMllOl'SF  RFVFXl'F  of  the  Re])id)lic 
for  the  month  of  August,  11(1.^.  amounted  to  .Sl,(DS.lt)((.S7,  an  incri'asi' 
of  S1.")S.()1 2.6.‘i.  com|)ared  with  the  same  month  in  11(14.  The 
(lovernnn'ut  has  irsolved  to  stop  ni'gotiations  for  a  LOAN’  of 
•SIO. ()()(). ()()()  with  American  hankers,  as  the  linaneial  situation  is  im¬ 
proving  so  rapidly  that  necessity  for  the  loan  no  long('r  exists.  The 
(lovernment  has  approvi'd  the  ad  ri'lerendum  contract  signed  on  August 
IS  for  the  ])urehas(*  by  the  munici])ality  of  the  PAlU^l  F  llOTFL- 
'Plu'  cost  of  the  hot«'l  was  1 . 1(1(1. ((((((  pi'sos.  and  it  will  he  kept  opi'ii  all 


VENEZUELA. 


tlic  year  round.  More  than  1,2()()  tix'es  were  jdaiited  l)v  the  children 
of  the  public  schools  on  AKBOK  DAY.  August  1.").  which  has  been 
ol)served  in  rruguay  for  1.')  years.  Tin*  President  of  the  Kej)uhlie, 
aeeoinjianied  by  many  high  State  ollieials,  attended  on  August  15  the 
rural  congress  at  Minas,  ludd  under  the  auspices  of  the  XA'PIOXAL 
('OMMISSIOX  OF  AORK’n/rrUAL  PROMOTIOX,  a  body 
recently  organizc'd  to  distribute  seed  and  impart  farming  knowledge  to 
agriculturists.  The  President  in  an  address  emphasized  the  interest 
taken  by  the  (lovernment  in  jmmioting  farming  and  enumerated  the 
great  improvements  inaugurated  by  the  Commission  during  the  eur- 
r<‘nt  year,  which  should  result  in  a  great  inert'asi*  of  ero])s.  'Plu' 
general  manager  of  the  (Vntral  Cruguay  Railway  has  announed  that 
there  will  ju'obably  be  an  iner(*ase  on  (WPTLF  FRKKilITS.  due 
partly  to  tin*  increased  cost  of  fuel,  which  has  advama'd  20  shillings  on 
the  ton.  causing  eonsid(>rabl(‘  loss,  as  the  average' consumption  is  from 
50.000  to  bO.OOO  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  'Phe  foreign  eommeree  of 
rruguay  for  the  first  six  months  of  1!)15  amounted  to  50. 54 1.(5 1 7 
pe'sos  (peso  =  .Sl  .04 ).  of  which  Ki.lOl.TSO  pesos  were  im|)orts  and 
54.140,S57  pesos  were  exports,  showing  17,05S,057  pe'sos  e'xcess  of 
ex|)orts  over  imjeorts.  Animal  and  ve'ge'tabh'  prodm-ts  composed  tlu* 
bulk  of  tbe  ('X|)orts. 
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'Ph('  l)»'|)artment  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  of  Venezuela  bas  just 
pul)lished  a  resume  of  tlu'  statistics  of  tin'  Republic  corresponding  to 
the  years  lOOS  to  1014.  inclusive,  from  which  the  following  data  are 
taken:  Present  A RF.\  of  the  Repul)lic,  1  ,()2(),4()0  s(|uare  kilometers; 
])oi)ulation.  Ih'cc'inber  51,  1014,  2,805,51(5.  or  2.7  inhabitants  per 
s((uare  kilometer.  'Plu'  BIRTHS  in  the  Rej)ublic  in  1014  numbered 
75,817.  tlu'  dc'aths  51.(507.  and  the  marriages  7,402.  The  ('xcess  of 
births  over  deaths  during  the  y<'ar  referred  to  was  24,120.  In  15(14 
j)ass('ngers  ('ntered  the  Rej)ublic  from  abroad  to  the  number  of  10,610, 
wliile  th<)s('  leaving  Vi'nezuela  bound  for  foreign  countries  numben'd 
0,742,  or  an  ('xcess  of  incoming  over  outgoing  passengers  of  868.  The 
increase'  in  |)opulation  in  Venezuela  from  all  sources  was  24.088  during 
the  past  ye'ar.  In  1014  there'  we're  58  lIOSPITALvS  in  operatieui  in 

the'  Republic  witli  patients  e'lite'ring  same  tee  the  numbe'r  eef  1 1 .581 . - 

The  COCRTS  of  First  Instane'e'  in  1014  commene'cel  48(5  e-ivil  suits  anel 
1,425  criminal  suits.  During  the'  ye'ar  re'ferreel  tee  there  we're  25  jails 
anel  2  penitentiarie's  in  the'  Re])ublic.  In  1014  the're  were  12 
RAILWAYS  in  eeperatieen  in  Vene'zuela,  having  a  length  eef  860  kilee- 
meters  anel  an  inve'ste'el  e-aieiteil  e)f  105,215,564  bedivare's  ( 1  be)livar  = 
80.1;(5).  During  the  ye'iir  757.741  passe'iige'r  tie-ke'ts  we're'  seelel  anel 
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.')(».■). (iO  t  kilos  of  fivijilit  traiisporlod,  wliik*  tlic  n‘ciM])ts  aj'jin'jratcd 
ri.STS.Iiil!)  l)olivan*s  and  tlu'  ox|HMiditun‘s  7,')N2,(Mt-4  l)olivan“s. 

Th(“  olIic(“s  <»f  th(“  PrBLK’  HfXirS'rKR  in  11)14  slto\v«‘d  .34.712  trans¬ 
fers  of  land,  valued  at  1 10, till). 400  Ixdivan's.  'riu*  RXIXIR'PS  in 
11)14  \v(‘r<‘  valued  at  1  1  1  .oO.'). 3.5.4  Ixdivares,  and  the  imports  at 
72.473.1)13  holivarc's,  or  a  total  fondjin  eonnnena'  of  1S3.1)71).2()S 
holivan's.  Aeeordinii  to  tin*  ll.VXK  statennmt  issued  lieeemher 
31.  11)14.  tlu'  guaranty  fund  of  the  hanks  of  the  country  on  that  date 
was  2.0S0,‘21()  holivar('s.  the  r<‘S(>rve  fund  2,1  IS, 222  holivares,  the 
hills  in  eircnlation  11.314.S00  holivan's,  and  the  cash  on  hand 
17,S1)7..‘)07  holivares.  The  national  lirDdET  for  11)14  amounted 
to  3S.03,5.or)0  holivan's.  whih'  the  national  debt  on  Dc'cc'mher  31  of 
tin'  sanu'  y»'ar  totalh'd  172,737.130  holivares.  ()0.()31.S34  holivares  of 
which  repn's('nt('d  the  int«'rnal  ch'ht  and  1 12,1 0.‘), 21)6  tin'  fon'ijin 
(h'ht.  An  onh'r  of  tin'  Provisional  Pn'sith'iit  of  tin'  Repuhlic  of 
S('])t('nilx'r  21),  11)1.5,  ai)proves  the  hv-laws  and  list  of  nn'inhers  of  tin' 

vi<:xi<:zrKLAX  .sopipyrY  ok  ixtkrxatioxal  law.  a 

new  hank  has  lu'cn  orjraniza'd  in  Maracaibo  under  tin'  name  of 
('()MMKR('1AL  BAXK.  with  a  caj)ital  of  400,000  holivares.  divided 
int(t  2,000  shares.  An  Kxecutive  deen'e  of  Septemlx'r  1.5  last  ])ro- 
vich's  for  tin'  construction  of  an  iron  and  conen'te  BRllKiK  22  meters 
lon<i  by  4\  meters  wi(h'  over  the  .San  Rafael  River  in  tin'  city  of 
Bolivar,  Tin'  l)rid<i('  is  to  Ix'  called  (lonn'z  Bridfji',  in  hoi\or  of  the 
Pr«'si(h'nt  of  the  Ri'puhlic.  On  l)<‘C('mlx'r  1).  11)1.5,  the  KLI'XTRK' 
TRAMWA'l  was  inanjrurated  in  Vah'iicia,  and  the  m'W  j)avement  on 
Kastei'ii  Avi'iiue  in  that  city  was  ojx'iicd  to  pnhlic  trallic.  The 
National  Academy  of  Medicine  in  ('aracas  on  .S('|)t('ml)('r  14  last  cele- 
hrab'd  the  first  anniversarv  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Antonio  Parra,  a 
DlSTl.NOri.SllKl)  VKNKZrKLAX  PllVSK'lAX,  and  during  the 
ceri'inonies  hung  a  picture  of  Dr.  Parra  in  tin'  assembly  hall  of  the 
academy.  -The  ('umana  A  ('arupano  Pier  A  Tramway  ('o.  has 
received  the  strt'et  cars  and  material  necessary  for  the  completion 
and  ojx'ration  of  its  KLIX’TRK'  line  and  will  soon  opi'ii  the  line  to 
trallic  in  the  city  of  ('aruj)ano.  A  LAW  SCTIOOJ,  was  opened  in 
Banpusinn'iito  on  Sej)t<'nd)er  6,  11)1.5,  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 
Tomas  Barradas  and  dose  R,  (iimenez.  During  the  latti'i*  part  of 
August  of  tln'  pri'sent  year,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Veneznela,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  p('rform  tin'  preliminary  work  necessary  for  tin'  celebration  of  the 
FIRST  MASOXK'  (’OXGRKSS  in  ('aracas,  the  opening  session  of 
which  is  to  be  on  duly  24,  11)16.  The  receipts  of  the  FLIATAL  & 
('OA.STWISK  GO.,  of  Venezuela,  during  the  first  half  of  1915 
amountetl  to  1,733,S71.S4  holivares,  and  the  expenditun's  to 
1,363.1  IS. 66  holivares. 
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